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A New Floor Covering 


Durable, Sanitary, Inexpensive 


Here are a few of the most attractive patterns in Congoleum 
Floor Coverings and Rug Borders. They represent the very 
latest styles, designs and colorings. Housewives will surely 
be delighted with them. 


But we do not stop with beautiful designs. Congoleum has 
wonderful durability. It will wear much longer than printed 
linoleum, because it has a real water-proof base instead of 
being made on burlap. You can therefore wash Congoleum 
as often as you want with soap and water and you can’t hurt 
it a bit —77’s waterproof right through. 


Congoleum has another splendid feature—it requires no 
fastening of any kind and never curls, creeps or bulges. 
Any one can lay and fit it—a great economy. 


Congoleum Floor Coverings: Made in 32 different pat- 
terns, 9 of which are illustrated herewith. Sold in rolls, just like 
linoleum, in two yard widths and you can buy any length you require. 
Before you buy any floor covering, have your dealer show you the 
new Congoleum patterns and explain to you about their wonderful 
wearing qualities and low price-—dut be sure you get Congoleum! 


Congoleum Rug Borders: These are made in exact repro- 
duction of highly polished quartered oak and are suitable for the dining 
room, library, bed room and office. Made in four shades—golden 
oak, light oak, extra light oak and dull finish. Three of these styles 
are illustrated at the bottom of this page. Congoleum Rug Borders 
laid next to a rug or carpet cannot be told from natural wood. These 
Rug Borders come i rolls 24 and 36 inches wide. The dealer will 
sell just what you require. 


Write today for attractive sample and booklet of color 
desigons. With them we will send name of nearest dealer. 


UNITED ROOFING & MFG. CO. 


Dept. of Barrett Manufacturing Co. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription 

has expired renew it at once, using the blank 
inclosed in your final copy. Please sign your name 
exactly as it appears on your present address label. 
Sometimes a subscriber who has already renewed may 
receive this blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags 
two weeks or more before mailing, and the renewal 
may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting a change of 
address please give us four weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your 
renewal must reach us before the fifth of December to 
avoid missing the next issue. We cannot begin sub- 
scriptions with back numbers. Subscribers should use 
Postal or Express money orders in remitting. All Rural 
Free Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The J paaetol 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 
Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and 
the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single.copies: 15 
cents each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, 
wherethe price is $1.50 a year. Single copies inEastern 
Canada: 15cents each ; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 
In Foreign Countries inthe International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
moneyorder ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only Subscriptions not received.] 
New YorkK : Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston : Barristers Hall 
CuicaGo : Home Insurance Building 
Lonvon - 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 














Do Men Read The J ournal ? 


OESN’T it surprise you how many men 
read Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL?”’ 
asked a woman the other day. 
It did surprise us more when we first real- 
ized it, and we can hardly say yet that we 
have grown accustomed to it. 


On Every Battleship 


OR instance, a Commander of one of the 

United States battleships said the other 
day at a dinner: ‘‘It is a curious fact that 
although other American magazines may be 
missing I have never been in the ‘wardroom’ 
of a single battleship of the United States 
Navy but I have invariably found a copy of 
Tue LaptEs’ HomME Journat.”’ 

And the surprising number of subscriptions 
on our books for THE JourNAL to be sent 
to battleships bears out the Commander’s 
statement. 


In the Wyoming Woods 


AST summer a New York man, while on 
his vacation in the wilds of Wyoming, 
had as a licensed guide a big-game hunter, 
cowboy and winner of money and medals in 
bucking contests—a man who had been a 
blacksmith and asuperintendent of huge irri- 
gation projects in his day: a typical Western 
guide. When asked what he read during the 
winter months, when he was snowed in, he 
told the New Yorker that ofall the magazines 
that he subscribed for his favorite one was 
Tue Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL; and he dis- 
cussed with the New Yorker many of the feat- 
ures that the magazine had published in the 
last four years, showing a minute knowledge 
of the policy and contents of the magazine. 


4800 Men Answer 


V HEN, a few months ago, THe JouRNAL 
offered a series of prizes to men to tell 
how they knew when they met the women 
whom they wanted to marry scores of people 
smiled with incredulity and asked us if we 
really expected any number of responses. 

“Why not?” we asked. 

“But men don’t read THE JouRNAL, do 
they? And evenif they do occasionally read 
their wives’ copies, do you think they would 
write to you on that subject?”’ 

The answer was found in the fact that we 
received 4800 manuscripts in response to 
the offer—one of the largest totals ever ’re- 
corded in response to a prize offer made by 
THE JOURNAL, out of which we selected what 
will probably prove to be the largest and 
most interesting series of articles ever printed 
in the magazine. 


In a Maine Lighthouse 


PARTY of summer tourists visited a 

Penobscot lighthouse last summer, and 
after being shown the light by the keeper, a 
man in the party asked if he could not show 
the keeper the courtesy of sending him a year’s 
subscription to any magazine he wanted. 

“Well, sir,’ said the keeper, “that'll be 
very kind of you.” 

“What magazine shall it be?” asked the 
man. 

“Well, sir,’’ said the keeper, ‘‘ you'll be sur- 
prised, I reckon, but my favorite magazine is 
Tue Lapres’ HoME JourNat, and I’d like it.” 

“Why do you choose that?” asked the 
man; “you are not married, you said?” 

“No, , sir, and I know it’s supposed tobea 
woman’s magazine. Last year, sir, I had the 
Saturday Boston ‘Transcript,’ ‘The Out- 
look,’ ‘The Saturday Evening Post’ and THE 
LapiES’ HoME JouRNAL, and after reading 
them all for a year, sir, I like THe Lapres’ 
Home JourNAtL best. It’s humansomehow.”’ 


The Man on the Transvaal Railroad 


TRANGER still to some, but very pleas- 

ant to our ears, will sound this letter which 
came to us recently from the Transvaal of 
South Africa: 


Dear Sir: It’s avery long time since I thanked 
God, or any one else, for anything; but I have 
given thanks for the Thanksgiving number of 
THE LADrEs’ HoME JouRNAL for 1912. Mysister, 
who left it for us to read, lends her post-box to all 
the Americans working on the new line, so that’s 
how I come to date from here. 

It is the first bit of real clean, high-grade 
American reading we’ve any of us seen in years; 
and though we’re all men, and mostly hard citi- 
zens at that, it made us all a whole lot quiet for 
a bit, especially the verses for Thanksgiving. 

So thank you for all of us; and all the folks 
who write for you as well. 

Yours truly, 


So it would certainly seem as if THE LapIeEs’ 
Home JourNat had man readers, and appre- 
ciative man readers at that! 
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THIRTY YEARS OLD 


HE JOURNAL is thirty years old this month, which 

means that, with the eight months during which it was 

published twice a month, this is the 368th number of the 
magazine. How many millions of copies have been printed 
it would be too dizzy a feat to figure. Of this issue over 
one million eight hundred thousand copies are printed: 
more than three years there has not been a number of which 
less than a million and a half copies were printed: for seven 
years the circulation of no issue has been under a million. 
Thus the total figures run far into the millions, 

Now what have all these millions of magazines actually 
accomplished? No one knows: no one can even guess. The 
hope can only be felt that they have made many women 
happier, tasks lighter, judgments steadier, revived drooping 
spirits, and made clear many a knotty problem. 
measure, we know from our letters, 
been 


In some 
that these results have 
accomplished, but to what extent who can say? 

While we have helped and given joy to many we have, on 
the other hand, given pain and created disappointment and 
anger for others. This must naturally be so with a magazine. 
Unless it is spineless it must offend in its opinions. There never 
was a time perhaps when women feel so deeply on so many 
questions, and of course where folks feel deeply an opinion 
counter to theirs gives offense. A magazine cannot please every 
one: it cannot agree with all. That is obvious: except that 
some folks forget this very obvious fact and get very angry at 
us at times. However THE JOURNAL has never intentionally 
sought to give offense; where it has offended it has really 
been only a question of honest difference of opinion. 

Of course we have made mistakes and some of the criticism 
that has come to us has been just. Were we infallible we 
would not be human. We will go on making mistakes in the 
next thirty years—not the same mistakes, naturally, but others. 

It has all been very pleasant work, however. The nerves 
have got unstrung and the head and hands tired at times, but 
no periodical, we have often said before and now repeat, ever 
had more responsive readers, willing and ready to send a word 
of approval, than has THE JOURNAL. Thousands of such letters 
have come to the editors—and how they have helped !—for it 
seems an invariable rule that a stimulating letter always comes 
when the pen feels heaviest. 

For the next thirty years all that we can truthfully promise 
is more mistakes and better magazines. Weare sure of making 
those anyway, whatever else we do. To be thirty years old 
should mean to be thirty years wiser, and wisdom counts 
much and cuts deep in the editing and making of a magazine. 

We feel young and we feel confident, and thus we face the 
next decade. Not, however, without a heartful “Thank you”’ 
to every reader who has made possible all that THE JouRNAL 
is. If we, as editors, have not lived up to our opportunities, 
it certainly is not due to the lack of generosity on the part of 
our readers who have come to us in such vast numbers, and who 
are so constant in their stay with us, year after year. 

You have “made good,” no doubt of that; whether we have, 
humanly speaking, is for you to say. At least we have tried, 
and that is still all we can do in the years to come, only with 
more wisdom and better effort. 

Thank you, and again: thank you for making our thirtieth 
birthday so happy and so marvelously auspicious ! 


She Ed Te? 
for harp anS altthy Ed Aore/ 
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The Best Christmas Present 


ETWEEN now and Christmas almost 

everybody will make from one to a 
dozen ‘‘shopping”’ trips through crowded 
stores looking for gift suggestions, comparing 
prices and striving for the attention of sales 
people. There is an easier way—hundreds of 
thousands of wise people have adopted it and 
thereby saved themselves one-half of the 
burden of Christmas shopping. 

Just sit down at your desk and make out 
a list of the woman friends to whom you want 
to send presents of a year’s subscription to 
Tre Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL. Mail a check 
to usand we’ll attend to therest—you needn't 
even write to your friends for our plan avoids 
even that effort. 

Our way of announcing the gift adds 
immensely to its attractiveness. We have 
prepared a beautiful reproduction, in all the 
lovely colors of the original, of a wonderful 











panel painted by Maxfield Parrish. The an- 
nouncement measures 614 by 934 inches and 
can be framed if desired. The reverse side, 
also illuminated, bears this announcement: 





At the direction of 


we hz ive entered your name upon our 
list for a year’s subscription to 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
We hope that the copies we shall 
have the pleasure of mailing will prove 
to be pleasant reminders of the friend 
who sends you this Holiday Remem- 
brance. 
THE Curtis PuBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 











One of these announcements bearing the 
name of the person who orders the subscrip- 
tion will be mailed in a sealed envelope so as 
to be received on Christmas Day by each 
person for whom a subscription is ordered, 
preceded by the first copy of the subscription. 

Give your own name and address as well as 
the names and addresses of the recipients. 
Order now, sending $1.50 for each subscription. 

Many thousands of orders will be received 
between now and Christmas. By sending 
promptly any possible delay will be avoided. 
The announcement will be held, and mailed 
so as to be received on Christmas morning. 

The same reproduction mounted in slightly 
different form will be sent to any one for 
whom a subscription to “‘The Saturday Even- 
ing Post” is ordered, in which case the an- 
nouncement bears the title of that periodical. 

THE Curtis PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 


If You Intend Subscribing 
\ Ji LL you kindly help us and at the same 


time serve yourself by doing so at once? 
During December the deluge of subscriptions 
received by Tue LaprEs’ Home JOuRNAL is 
so great as almost to overwhelm the most 
elastic system which can be devised for hand- 
ling it. Last December in one day we re- 
ceived about 35,000 subscriptions. Some 
delay was unavoidable. 

For your own sake, as well as for the sake 
of our clerical force, we earnestly request that 
you send the order for your own subscription, 
as well as for the subscriptions for your 
friends, now. If any of the orders are for 
Christmas gifts state that fact and we will 
commence with the copy issued just before 
Christmas and mail the formal announce- 
ments of the gift so as to reach the recipients 
on Christmas morning. 
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The Man Who Helped Him 


HE late ‘‘Joe”’ Jefferson told this story of 
his childhood days: 

“‘When my parents were traveling in the West 
we had a hard time to get along, meeting with 
bad luck in town aftertown. Finally we came to 
a little village in Illinois, and prepared to give 
the play. However, the people of this town 
had recently turned against the theater and the 
license was far beyond what we could pay. We 
were almost in despair, for our situation was 
desperate: not enough money to give our play 
in the town where we were, and not enough to 
get to the next town. 

“Finally my father found a young lawyer who 
listened to his story with sympathy and prom- 
ised to help us. He succeeded in getting us a 
permit to play free of cost. We made good 
money that night, which carried us on to the next 
town in comfort. 

“Trecently played in this same town, which is 
now the good-sized city of Springfield, and I 
visited the cemetery where that young lawyer 
now lies. On the stone which marks his grave is 
carved the name: ‘Abraham Lincoln.’” 


His Mother’s Gift 


NE of the Cardinals was at the Vatican re- 

cently, and, while talking with the Pope, 
Pius looked at his watch. The Cardinal noticed 
that the timepiece was a cheap nickel affair, with 
an old shoestring attached toit instead of a chain. 
The Cardinal drew his own costly chronometer 
from his pocket and begged the Pope to take it 
as a gift, and to give him the nickel watch. 

The Pope’s face lit up with a smile as he said 
that the old watch was quite good enough for 
him. He added that it was given to him when a 
lad by his mother, who saved up her hard-earned 
coppers until she could buy it, but there was no 
money left for a chain. One of his sisters gave 
him the shoestring for that, and he was so 
pleased with his gift that he promised his mother 
he would carry it as long as it kept time. Out 
of regard for that boyhood promise the Pope 
has never had another watch. 


Great Men Who Were Athletes 


SURPRISINGLY large number of men 

now in the public eye were athletic ‘‘stars”’ 
during their college days. President Emeritus 
of Harvard, Charles William Eliot, was a mem- 
ber of the Varsity crew of 1853,and the present 
head of the same university, Doctor Abbott 
LawrenceLowell, was a member of the track team 
of 1877, his specialty being the one-mile run. 

Thomas B. Reed, the famous ‘‘ Czar” of the 
House of Representatives, rowed No. 7 on the 
first crew Bowdoin College put on the water in 
1858, and Robert E. Peary won the baseball 
throwing contest at the same college in 1875 
Robert P. Bacon, former Assistant Secretary of 
State, and Ambassador to France, was a member 
of both the football and track teams of Harvard 
in 1879, while Thomas Lee McClung, former 
treasurer of the United States, was captain of the 
Yale football team of 1891. H.S. Graves, Chief 
Forester of the United States, was quarterback 
on the same team, while Gifford Pinchot, his 
predecessor, was also a member of the Yale 
football squad of 1888. 

Bishop Franklin S. Spalding, of Utah, was a 
member of the Princeton football team of 1886, 
while Robert E. Speer, International Secretary 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
was a ‘“‘star’’ of the great 1888 team of the same 
college. Richard Harding Davis was a notable 
end rush at Lehigh during his college days, and 
Frederick Remington, the artist, played on the 
Yale rush-line while in college. 


How Daniel Webster Proposed 


N FORMER times it was the fashion for a 

suitor to go down on his knees to a lady when 
he asked her to become his wife, but the way in 
which Daniel Webster proposed to Miss Fletcher 
was more modern and poetic. Like many 
another lover he was once holding a skein of 
yarn which the lady had been unraveling. 
“Gracie,” said he, ‘““‘we have been un-tying 
knots; let us see if we cannot tie one which will 
not untie in a lifetime.’’ With a piece of tape 
he fashioned the half of a true-lover’s knot and 
Miss Fletcher completed it. 


How a Carpenter Saved an Artist 


k OLMAN HUNT, the famous artist, used to 

tell how a carpenter saved his best-known 
picture from a seriouserror. The man was work- 
ing about the house and was found frowning 
at ‘The Shadow of the Cross”’ in the studio, the 
picture in which Christ, Who has been sawing a 
plank in the workshop, rises to His full height, 
with arms extended, His shadow forming a 
crucifix. 

“Well?” asked the artist interrogatively. 

“Don’t think much of it, Mister,’ was the 
blunt comment. 

“Why?” demanded Hunt, amused but a trifle 
nettled. 

“Any one that can saw wood without making 
any sawdust isa sight clever’n any I ever seen,”’ 
was the answer. 

It was true; the floor beneath the bench 
was clean, 
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The Discovery of a Great Voice © 


ANY years ago a maid employed by Miss 
1Vi Lundberg, a famous dancer of the Royal 
Opera in Stockholm, was given a holiday by her 
mistress and set out to take a walk. Passing a 
shabby little house in the poorest section of the 
city she heard a child’s voice, which seemed to 
her wonderfully fresh and beautiful; and, look- 
ing up, she saw a little girl sitting near the win- 
dow, singing toa pet kitten. In great excitement 
she rushed to her mistress and told her of the 
exquisite voice she had heard. 

Miss Lundberg was somewhat skeptical; but 
finally went to the house, and heard the sweet 
song. She, too, was convinced of the great natural 
beauty of the child’s voice and reported it to 
Croelius, the singing master of the Opera. 

Croelius was also somewhat skeptical at first, 
but, at Miss Lundberg’s request, he too went, and, 
standing on the sidewalk, heard the child sing. 

Enraptured in turn he told Count Buke, mana- 
ger of the Royal Opera, and arrangements were 
made by which the little girl sang for the Count. 

She was at once taken as a free pupil in the 
Royal Opera School, and thereafter received the 
best instruction Sweden could give. The child 
wasJenny Lind, the famous ‘‘Swedish Nightingale.’ 


CORWIN 





KNAPP LINSON 


How One Man Got His Start 


HE great merchant, A. T. Stewart, one day 
was shown an amusing caricature of himself 
done in pencil. 

“Good,” he said with a hearty laugh, “who 
did it?” 

““A young salesman at the linen counter. I 
got it from him, and now he’s scared for fear 
you'll see it,’’ said his confidential secretary. 

“Scared, is he?” said Mr. Stewart. “Just 
send him to me.” 

A little later the youth entered Mr. Stewart’s 
office, saying that he understood that he had 
been sent for. 

“Ves,” said Mr. Stewart gravely; and, holding 
up the sketch, he asked: ‘‘ Did you do this?” 

““I—T beg your pardon, sir—it was only a 
bit of fun—I meant no offense,’’ stammered the 


boy. 

“That’s all very well, but you’ll have to give 
up your job here.” 

The youth protested that he had meant no 
harm, when Mr. Stewart laughingly told him the 
work was so good he was going to supply him 
with the means to study art. The proposition 
was accepted, and thus John Rogers, the famous 
sculptor, began his artistic career. 
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A Great Writer's Kind Deed 


N OLD blind soldier who had served under 

Napoleon was led every day by his little 

granddaughter to a certain corner in Paris where 
he waited patiently for alms. 

One day a group of men halted near him 
chatting, and he heard one of them addressed by 
a name which he recognized. As the men were 
about to go the old soldier spoke to this man. 

“What do you want?” asked the gentleman. 
“‘T have already given you two sous.” 

“Yes, Monsieur, and I have thanked you,” 
responded the veteran, “but I want something 
more.” 

“What is it?” 

“T wish you would write some verses for me.”’ 

“You shall have them,” responded the gentle- 
man as he moved away 

He kept his word, pie the next day the alms 
of the blind man were increased fourfold by a 
placard with this verse on it: 

Like Belisarius and like Homer, blind, 

d by a young child on his pathway dim. 

The hand that aids his needs, pitying and kind, 

He will not see, but God will see for him. 

And the name signed to the verse was “‘ Victor 

Hugo.” 


The Real Founders of Russian Music 


HE old saying that a man must devote his 

whole life to one thing to become really great 
finds a curious exception in the founders of the 
new Russian music. The most brilliant men 
in this work all originally followed other lines. 
Tschaikowsky was a lawyer; Cesar Cui was 
Professor of Fortifications in the Military Acad- 
emy of St. Petersburg, and is today Lieutenant- 
General of Russian Engineers; Borodine was a 
physician; Rimsky-Korsakov was an officer in 
the Russian Navy; Balaieff was a timber mer- 
chant; Moussorgsky was a soldier, being an 
officer in one of the most famous regiments, 
and Sokalsky was in the Diplomatic Service, 
being stationed for several years in New York, 
and afterward becoming editor of the principal 
newspaper of Odessa. 


How a Life Work Was Changed 


if OBERT HICHENS, author of ‘‘ The Garden 

of Allah” and other well-known books, was 
originally educated as a musician and intended 
making that calling his life work. He studied at 
Bristol and later at the Royal College of Music 
in London, spending several years in these 
schools. Meanwhile he wrote and published 
many lyrics for music and some recitations which 
achieved considerable success. He was nearly 
thirty years old when he decided to abandon 
music for literature. 


How Beecher Was “ Seasoned” 


ENRY WARD BEECHER told this story 
of the way his teacher of mathematics 
taught him to depend on himself: 

“‘T was sent to the blackboard, and I went 
uncertain and whimpering. ‘That lesson must 
be learned,’ said the teacher calmly; and all my 
excuses he trod under foot with quiet scorn; 
‘I want the lesson,’ he said, ‘not your excuses.’ 

“**T did study it two hours,’ I whined. 

“That is nothing to me. I want the lesson. 
You may not study it at all, or you may study 
it ten hours. Suit yourself about that, but 
I want the lesson.’ 

“‘It was tovgh for a green boy, but it gave me 
a fine sense of intellectual independence. 

“*Then came another lesson. One day I was 
again at the board, when the teacher’s clear, cold 
voice said: ‘No!’ I hesitated and then went back 
to the beginning, but on reaching the same point 
I was again stopped by the same incisive ‘No!’ 
and I sat down in confusion. 

‘Two other boys met the same fate, and then 
came one who paid no attention to the ‘No,’ but 
finished, and as he sat down the teacher said: 
‘Very good.’ 

re, hy,’ I said, ‘I recited it just as he did and 
you said ‘‘ No.” 

“Why didn’t you say “Yes” and stick to 
it?’ asked the teacher. ‘It is not enough to 
know your lesson. You must know that you 
know it. You have learned nothing until you 
are sure. If all the world says ‘‘ No” it is your 
business to say “‘ Yes,”’ and prove it.’ 

“And,” concluded Mr. Beecher, ‘‘those were 
two lessons that I never forgot.” 


A Corner in Governors 


te BE closely related to five Governors was 
the remarkable lot of Mrs. Richard Irvine 
Manning, of South Carolina. She was the wife 
of a Governor, the mother of a Governor, the 
cousin of a Governor, the niece of a Governor 
and the fostermother of a Governor. Before her 
marriage she was Miss Elizabeth Peyre Rich- 
ardson. Her uncle, James B. Richardson, was 
Gov Srnor of South Carolina in 1802; his son (her 
cousin), John Peter Richardson, became Gov- 
ernor in 1840; her husband, Richard Irvine 
Manning, was ‘elected Governor in 1824; their 
son, John Lawrence Manning, succeeded to the 
Governorship in 1852, and the boy to whom 
she was a fostermother, John Peter Richardson 
(grandson of the former statesman of that name), 
was elected in 1886. 
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Who Gets the Medals 


“T UNDERSTAND that you have a fine track 
team here,”’ said the visitor to the guide who 
was showing him through the college. ‘‘ What 
individual holds most of the medajs?”’ 
The guide pondered. ‘Well, sir,’’ he said, 
“T guess it is the pawnbroker down town.” 


A Threat or a Promise? 


OHN, a rather backward rustic, sat at one 

end of the sofa and his sweetheart at the other. 
Both minds were too full to carry on conversa- 
tion, but at last the lady spoke: 

“*John, what are you thinking about?” 

John, awakenéd from his dreams, answered 
with a drawl, ‘‘Oh, jest the same as you are,” 
and was surprised to get the retort: 

“Tf you do I’ll slap you.” 





Why Did She Think So? 


O,” said the mistress of the boarding- 
house, ‘‘we cannot accommodate you, I 
am sorry to say. We only take in single gentle- 
men.” 
**Goodness!”’ said Mr. Borden; ‘‘ what makes 
you think I’m twins?” 


The Boy Knew He Was Honest 


MAN who kept a small shop was waiting 
on a single customer early one morning. 
His little boy and he were alone at the time, 
and the shopkeeper was obliged to go upstairs 
forsome change. Before doing so he whispered 
to the little chap to watch the customer, to see 
that he didn’t steal anything. 
Very soon the proprietor returned with the 
necessary change, and the boy sang out: ‘‘He 
didn’t steal anything, Pa; I watched him.” 


No Necessity for Language 


‘i OES the baby talk yet?” asked a friend of 
the family of the little. brother. 

‘‘Naw,”’ replied the little brother disgustedly. 
“He don’t need to talk. All he has ter do is 
yell, and he gits everything in the house worth 
having.” 


He Had a Millionaire’s Privilege 


HEY had just become engaged. 

‘Oh, Will,’”’ she said, moving a trifle closer 
to him, ‘I am so glad you are not rich! They 
say that some of those millionaires receive threat- 
ening letters saying that something dreadful will 
happen to them if they don’t pay the writers 
sums of money.” 

“Oh, is that all?” replied Will. ‘“‘ Why, I get 
plenty of such letters.” 


Getting Even 


LITTLE boy had been punished by his 
mother one day, and that night at bedtime 
he prayed thus: 

“Dear Lord, bless Papa and Sister Lucy and 
Brother Frank and Uncle Fred and Aunt Mary 
and make mea good boy.. Amen.” 

Then looking up into his mother’s face he said: 
“‘T suppose you noticed that you weren’t in it.” 





His Reason 


OING to the blackboard the teacher wrote 
this sentence: ‘‘ The horse and the cow was 
in the stable.” 

‘“*Now, children,” she said, ‘‘there is some- 
thing wrong with that sentence. Who can cor- 
rect it and tell why it is wrong?” 

One small boy waved his hand excitedly and 
the teacher called upon him. 

“It’s wrong,”’ he said with importance. “It 
ought to be ‘The cow and the horse was in the 
stable,’ because ladies always ought to go first.” 


How He Used Them 


0 ID you kill the moths with the moth balls 
I recommended?” asked the druggist. 

““No I didn’t!” said the customer truculently; 

“‘T sat up all night and didn’t hit a single moth.” 


He Was Risht 


“DOBBY,” said the Sunday-school teacher, 
“can you tell me the two things necessary 

to baptism?” 
““Ves’m,”’ said Bobby; ‘‘ water and a baby.” 
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He Wasn’t Sure 


: ON’T you be very, very happy when your 
sentence is over?” cheerfully asked a 

woman of a convict in prison. 

“T dunno, Ma’am, I dunno,” gloomily an- 
swered the man. 

**Youdon’t know?’ asked the woman, amazed. 
“Why not?” 
“T’m in for life.’ 


‘ 


, 


First Aid to the Teacher 


ITTLE Tommy had spent his first day at 
school. 
‘“‘What did you learn?” he was asked on his 
return home. 
“Didn’t learn nothin’.”’ 
“Well, what did you do?” 
“Didn’t do nothin’! A woman wanted to know 
how to spell ‘cat,’ and I told her.” 
His Finish 
“TCRED JENKS is your next-door neighbor 
now, isn’t he?’’ remarked a man while call- 
ing on a friend one evening. 
“Who did you say?” 
“Fred Jenks. I understand he is a finished 
cornetist.” 
“Ts he? 


Good! Who did it?” 


Her Threat 


CERTAIN young couple who were married 

some months ago never had a cloud to mar 
their happiness until recently. One morning the 
young wife came to breakfast in an extremely 
sullen and unhappy mood. To all her husband’s 
inquiries she returned snappish answers. She was 
in no better frame of mind when he came home 
that evening for dinner, all of which mystified 
the young husband. 

Finally, late in the evening, in reply to his in- 
sistent demands to know what the matter was, 
the wife burst into tears and replied: ‘‘ Henry, if 
ever I dream again that you have kissed another 
woman I’ll never speak to you as long as I live!” 





Not What He Seemed 


HE was very stout and must have weighed 
nearly three hundred pounds. She was learn- 

ing roller skating, when she had the misfortune 
to fall. Several attendants rushed to her side, 
but were unable to raise her at once. One said 
soothingly: 

“We'll get you up all right, Madam. 
be alarmed.” 

“Oh, I’m not alarmed at all, but your floor is 
so terribly lumpy.” 

And then from underneath came a small voice 
which said: ‘‘ITam notalump,Iaman attendant.” 


Do not 


The Real Reason 


Ley started his third helping of pudding 
with delight. 

“‘Once upon a time, James,” admonished his 
mother, ‘‘there was a little boy who ate too 
much pudding, and he burst!” 

James considered. ‘‘There ain’t such a thing 
as too much pudding,” he decided. 

“There must be,’”’ contended his mother, “‘else 
why did the little boy burst?” 

James passed his plate for the fourth time, 
saying: ‘‘ Not enough boy.” 


The Cautious Patient 
“VY ELL, well,’’ said Dr. Bigbill, as he met a 


former patient on the street, ‘I’m glad 
to see you again, Mr. Brown. How are you this 
morning?”’ 
‘First, Doctor,’’ said Mr. Brown cautiously, 
“does it cost anything to tell you?” 


’ 


Where He Was Supreme 


“NM Y SON,” said the father who was some- 
i1Vi what addicted to moralizing, ‘‘this is the 
age of specialties and specialists. Is there any- 
thing you can do better than any one else in the 
world?” 

“‘Veth, thir,” lisped the small boy; “I can read 
my own writing.” 


A Wise Youth 


NA SMALL boy had been vaccinated, and after 
the operation the doctor prepared to band- 
age the sore arm, but the boy objected. 

“Put it on the other arm, Doctor.” 

‘“Why, no,” said the physician, “‘I want to 
put the bandage on your sore arm, so the boys 
at school won’t hit you on it.” 

“Put it on the other arm, Doc,’’ reiterated 
the small boy; ‘‘you don’t know the fellows at 
our school.” 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


What it Came To 


wt figured the whole thing out, Father,” said 
Mabel. ‘‘The car, to begin with, will cost 
five thousand dollars, which at six per cent. is 
three hundred dollars a year. If we charge ten 
per cent. off for depreciation it will come to five 
hundred dollars more. A good chauffeur can be 
had for one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, or fifteen hundred dollars a year. I have 
allowed ten dollars a week for gasoline and five 
dollars for repairs. The chauffeur’s uniform and 
furs will come to about two hundred dollars. 
Now let’s see what it comes to: Three hundred 
plus five hundred a 

‘*Don’t bother, my dear, I know what it comes 
to,” said the old gentleman. 

“What?” asked the girl. 

““My dear,” said the father impressively, ‘‘it 
comes to a standstill, right here and now.” 








oe HAT large bump running across the back of 

your head,” said the phrenologist, ‘means 
that you are inclined to be curious, even to the 
point of recklessness.” 

‘“*T know it,” said the man who was consulting 
him; ‘‘I got that bump by sticking my head into 
the dumb-waiter shaft to see if the waiter was 
going up, and it was coming down.” 


The One Who Did the Best Job 


CERTAIN careless student in a small col- 
lege suffered from obesity, and it appears 
that even college professors do not love a fat 
man. One day, after a particularly unsuccessful 
recitation in mathematics, the instructor said 
scornfully: ‘‘Well, Mr. Blank, you are better 
fed than taught.” 
“That’s right, Professor,” sighed the youth, 
subsiding heavily into his chair; ‘‘you teach 
me—lI feed myself.” 


It Didn’t Matter to Him 


ICK heard of Lou’s engagement and went 
around to congratulate him. 

‘Well, old boy,” cried Dick, as he grasped 
his friend’s hand, ‘‘my congratulations! Is it 
true that you are engaged to one of the pretty 
Robbins twins?” 

“Yes,” replied Lou heartily, ‘‘I am happy to 
say it is so.” 

“But,” inquired Dick, ‘‘how do you ever tell 
them apart?” 

‘‘T don’t try to,”’ was the reply. 


He Kept What Was Left 


Se little son of the physician, together with 
a friend, was playing in his father’s office 
during the absence of the doctor, when suddenly 
the young host threw open a closet door and 
disclosed to the terrified gaze of his little friend 
an articulated skeleton. 

When thevisitorhadsufficiently recovered from 
his shock to stand the announcement the doctor’s 
son explained that his father was extremely proud 
of that skeleton. 

“Ts he?”’ asked the other. ‘‘ Why?” 

“T don’t know,” was the answer; ‘‘maybe it 
was his first patient.” 





Pat’s Strategy 


| O MOIND yez don’t git hur-rt, Pat,’’ said 
Bridget, as her liege lord started to work. 
“It’s so dangerous a-workin’ in that quarry.” 
“Thot’s ahl roight, Biddy,” said Pat. “‘O’ive 
borryed two dollars frim th’ foreman,and he don’t 
let me do any dangerous work anny more.” 


All He Had 


MEDICAL student was talking to a sur- 
geon about a case. 
‘“What did you operate on the man for?”’ the 
student asked. 
“Three hundred dollars,’”’ replied the surgeon. 
“Ves, I know,”’ said the student. ‘‘I mean, 
what did the man have?” : 
“Three hundred dollars,”’ replied the surgeon. 


Henry’s Whereabouts 


“ HERE is Henry?” asked the neighbor of 

the lady whose husband he wanted to see. 

“‘T don’t know exactly,” said the wife; “‘if the 

ice is as thick as Henry thinks it is he is skating; 
if it is as thin as I think it is he is swimming.” 
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They Were Speedy 


RS. TODD went into a store to buy some 
spring ginghams. 
“Are these colors fast?’’ she asked the clerk. 
“Ves, indeed,” he replied earnestly; ‘‘ you 
ought to see them when once they start to run.” 


Why He Was Afraid 


BANKER was in the habit of wearing his 

hat a good deal during business hours, as 
in summer the flies used his bald pate for a parade 
ground, and in winter the cold breezes swept 
over its polished surface. 

A negro workman on the railroad each week 
presented a check and drew his wages; and one 
day, as he put his money in a greasy wallet, the 
banker said: ‘‘ Look here, Mose, why don’t you 
let some of that money stay in the bank and 
keep an account with us?”’ 

The negro leaned toward him, and, with a 
quizzical look at the derby the banker wore, 
answered confidentially: 

“Boss, I’s afeared. You look like you was 
always ready to start somewheres.”’ 


One Way Out 


**T)EPEAT the words the defendant used,”’ said 
the lawyer for the plaintiff in a case of 
slander. 
“Td rather not,” said the witness timidly; 
“they were hardly words to tell to a gentleman.”’ 
““Ah,” said the attorney, “then whisper them 
to the judge.” 


Sammy’s Arithmetic 


AMM Y was not prone to overexertion inthe 

classroom; therefore his mother was both 
surprised and delighted when he came home 
one noon with the announcement: ‘I got one 
hundred this morning.” 

“That’s lovely, Sammy !”’ exclaimed his proud 
mother, and she kissed him tenderly. ‘‘ What 
was it in?” 

“Fifty in reading and fifty in ’rithmetic.”’ 





A Strict Sense of Duty 


Si touring car had turned upside down, 
burying the motorist under it, but the village 
constable was not to be thus lightly turned from 
his duty. 

“‘Tt’s no use your hiding there,” he said se- 
verely, “‘I must have your name and address.” 


His Choice 


“T)YROSPERITY has ruined 
remarked the moralizer. 
“Well,” rejoined the demoralizer, ‘if I was 
going to be ruined at all I’d prefer prosperity 
to do it.” 


many a man,” 


What His Fee Was For 


} E WAS always boasting about his ancestors 

and one day employed a genealogist to hunt 
them up. In due time the connoisseur of pedi- 
grees returned and was cordially received by his 
patron. 

““So you have succeeded in tracing back my 
ancestors? What is your fee?” 

“Two hundred dollars.”’ 


“Tsn’t that high?’ objected the patron. 
“‘What’s it for?” 
“Principally,” responded the _ gencalogist, 


’ 


‘for keeping quiet about them.’ 


A Protracted Service 


8 Binels must have long church services in a 
certain Western town where a paper an- 
nounced of a certain church: ‘‘The regular serv- 
ices will commence next Sunday at 3 Pp. M., and 
continue until further notice.” 


How It Was Accounted For 


- OW does it happen,”’ said the teacher to the 
new pupil, ‘‘that your name is Allen and 
your mother’s name is Brown?” 
“Well,” explained the small boy, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, ‘“‘you see, she married again 
and I didn’t.” 


A Surprise for the Teacher 


“ class comprehends the meaning of 
words very quickly,” said the Boston 
teacher to her visitors. ‘‘ You noticed we spoke 
of the word ‘ransom’ a few minutes ago. How 
many ’’—turning to the children—“‘ can think of 
a sentence containing the word ‘ransom’? Every 
one. Yes, Harold?” 

Harold arose proudly. 

‘My sister’s beau ran some when Pa re 

And then the children wondered why the class 
was dismissed three minutes early. 
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Copyright 1913 by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati 


A pretty woolen, but will it keep clean? 


ye =*¥ ROBABLY it will soil easily but, even though it be pure wool, you should have no trouble to keep it 
) ( like new if you wash the garment carefully with Ivory Soap. 
omez=—& It is the rubbing of woolens on the washboard, the rubbing of soap on the material, the soaking in 
extremely hot and cold waters and the use of ordinary laundry soap full of “free” alkali that cause shrinking 
and give the material that washed-out appearance. 

Set the color if necessary. Have the water neither too hot nor too cold. Have all the rinse waters of the same tem- 

perature as the suds. Wash by drawing garment through the hands and working up and down. Wring loosely. 

Hang in warm place but not where garment will steam. Iron while still damp, wrong side up, with a warm— not hot— 

iron. Make the suds with Ivory Soap Paste. Follow these hints and you should have no trouble whatever. 
The Ivory Soap Paste (see directions inside wrapper*) offers a quick, effective, economical way of making suds 
with Ivory Soap. But the important thing is, that Ivory Soap itself, having no “free” alkali and being perfectly 
mild and pure, cannot spoil the effect of the safe, careful handling suggested above. 


bid BAP: + + + | woe 


*Do not make Ivory Soap Paste in an aluminum vessel. The 
boiling of any kind of soap will discolor metal. 
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E ARE facing, in the new year just ahead of us, a peculiarly American 

\ \ ) year. Before 1914 is over the greatest engineering and sanitary 
feat that the world has ever attempted, the Panama Canal, will be 

brought to a successful completion. A year from now the world will ring 
with an American triumph that will take its unquestioned place in history as 
one of the world’s greatest achievements, It is a time when every American 
can feel proud of being an American. Andit isa good time to be an American. 





IT IS A PARTICULARLY GOOD TIME for the American 
woman to be a little better American in that part of her 
life in which up to thistimeshe has not been the American 
‘i that she might have been: in her clothes. There is no 
The American| greater single good that could come out of this American 
Weenen year to America, in an economic and a moral sense, thana 
decision on the part of our women that they will be dressed 
by American designers along American lines in American 
goods. It is not impossible. We have a distinctly 
American theme on which we can base a year’s most 
effective designs in dress: the theme of the American Indian. It is essentially 
ours and it is essentially good. The Indian’s sense of the beauty of line was 
peculiarly good: his feeling for the decorative was exceedingly artistic, and 
his sense for color was wonderfully true. The material he offers us is 
practically limitless. THE JOURNAL, in its last issue as well as in this, shows 
how the lines and colors in Indian dress can becaught and adapted to modern 
dress; and in future issues it will continue to show the Indian spirit in its 
fashions. It will then reflect in its fashions the Spanish, in recognition of the 
Spanish influence in our country’s discovery and history; and finally it will 
suggest the Panamanian spirit in clothes—likewise largely the Spanish—in 
celebration of the opening of the Canal. 
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WE WILL NoT BEALONE IN ALL THIS, of course. Already 
the signs are on the horizon that Paris will strike the Spanish 
note in the 1914 fashions, in celebration of the opening of 
the Canal. But if ever there was a time when the American 
Let Us woman should turn to the American designer to create styles 
in her clothes it is at this time, in celebration of an essentially 
American event. The American designer can do it if only 
the American woman will support him. He has not had 
that support from her up to this time, and therefore he has 
not done what he is capable of doing for her. Her support would mean his 
development. 

For one year let the American woman resolutely turn from the French 
styles in dress, and give her true encouragement and direct support to the 
American designer in her clothes, and let us see what will result from the 
experiment. Let us keep American money in America this American year, 
and encourage our own men and industries. Let us, ourselves, be directly 
responsible for the moral effect that cannot be disassociated from woman’s 
dress. Let us see what a year of American fashions for American women 
will do. It will be a good test and an appropriate time to make the test. 





Try it for 
a Year 














THE AMERICAN WOMAN NEED NOT FEEL that she will 
be the only woman in the world who is in revolt against 
the French styles in dress. In Berlin the women arein open 
revolt, and a fashion school has not only been started there, 





What is but it has also met with immediate success. In London the 
Making revolt among English women is still more pronounced, and 

: even Paris was surprised, last spring, when English women 
Paris appeared on the French racecourses in styles absolutely 
Nervous 








different from what Paris had ‘‘decreed.’’ In Madrid a 
strong wave of “Spanish fashions for Spanish women” is 
gathering strength so fast that the Paris dressmakers have sent representa- 
tives over there in an attempt to stem the tide. In Milan there is a similar 
movement: Italian fashions for Italianwomen. It is not surprising that the 
leading dressmakers and milliners from the Rue de la Paix are for the first 
time kept busy traveling from one country to another to see ‘‘what is the 
matter.’’ But they find the same condition everywhere: women talking and 
asking questions about clothes; and asking questions is always the beginning 
ofallreforms. Women are wondering ifit is decent, if it is right, if it comports 
with the character of refined and modest women, to copy or to borrow from 
the French capital the apparel of the demi-mondaine, the laughing stock of 
the racecourses and the gazing stock of the boulevards. And the answer to 
those questions is what is making Paris So nervous. 











E ARE agitating, all over the country, for an eight-hour day for the 
working woman. But why not also an eight-hour working day for the 
unemployed woman? Does not the idle rich woman, the jobless woman who 
lives in boarding-house or hotel, the toil-free family woman who has raised 
her family,—does she not need an eight-hour working day? We have long 
passed the time when we have the slightest respect for the male idler: the 


non-producer among men. Should not the idle woman come under the same 
ban as the idle man? 





MANY AN IDLE WOMAN really fancies herself industrious. 
But is it in fruitful effort? Fruitful effort always contains 
elements of service to others. Cooking and sewing are 
DN fruitful, because they are directed toward family health and 
An Eight- comfort. But effort need not be so definitely useful and 
Hour Day active to be fruitful. A half hour spent in sympathetic 
and helpful conversation with a maid, or in cheerful visiting 
for Others with disheartened people ; an hour employed in taking an 
— invalid out riding, or in reading aloud to a sick woman, or 
in writing a hopeful letter to one who is depressed in spirit, are all fruitful. 
There is a splendid—and usually neglected—opportunity for such spiritual 
nursing in the average hotel or boarding-house. The woman who, in unselfish 
aspiration tospend a fruitful life, is hunting a job where she may be of service 
can generally find it in the very hotel or apartment or boarding-house in 
which she lives. If she is childless she can spend eight hours every working 
day in voluntary motherly service for the children of others. If she is 
houseless where can she spend an eight-hour day in greater productive 
philanthropic work than in some branch of her city’s housekeeping? There 
is so much work to do on every hand, and so few capable hands to do it, 
that no woman need be idle. An eight-hour day of fruitful effort for others 
is something for many a woman to think about. 























THE DANCING MANIA that has been sweeping the 
ae country is naturally regretted by all careful-thinking and 
i clean-minded people. If the dances of themselves had 
“A merit and were graceful, to say nothing of having even a 
A Solution of | glimmer of refinement, a National expression in dancing 
need not be deplored. As a matter of fact it might well be 
welcomed, provided always that the auspices under which 
dancing is enjoyed are what they should be in the interest 
of our young people. But there is neither rime nor reason, 
grace nor merit, in the dances known as the ‘‘ turkey trot,”’ the ‘‘tango,”’ the 
‘Bunny hug.’’ Their very names proclaim their character. They are 
absolutely inexcusable of introduction into a company having any regard for 
the right relation of things. But women, in their denunciation of these 
modern dances, must not forget that they are very largely at fault for the 
popularity of the dances. It takes two persons to dance, and the man is 
always the seeker. Men have no desire to dance these vulgar dances by 
themselves; and if the woman absolutely refused to be the partner of any 
man who sought her in one of these dances they would quickly go into that 
oblivion where they should be. The man who will dance these dances will 
generally go just as far in the direction which they imply as a woman will 
permit: it is always for the woman to say how far that will be. 

It is already apparent that last summer witnessed the apex of this mania 
for these vulgar dances, and that from now on we shall see less of them. 
Meanwhile a complete and refreshing change is in the hands of every woman 
who has the opportunity to do so to bring about a revival of the beautiful 
old dances, such as the quadrille, the lancers, the minuet, and to restore the 
graceful waltz to its old place on the dancing-card. We have certainly reached 
the limit in meaningless and grotesque dancing, and the time is ripe for 
a return to that “poetry of motion’? which the old-fashioned dances 
so beautifully typified. The most effective way, always, to banish an 
undesirable element is to introduce something desirable. 


the Dancing 
Mania 














THE TIME WILL COME—and it isn’t so far off, either— 

“eo when every prospective mother will be able to get direct 

& from the United States Government the most authoritative 

information about the care of herself and her child, before 

A Pig and after its birth. We send out such information now, 

from Washington, about horses and cows and pigs. After 

a while we will consider a member of the human family as 

valuable as a member of the barnyard. That will be when 
we have a Department of Health at Washington. 


and a Baby 
















































































The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913 











‘‘SUPPOSE,” SAID A MAN to one of the keenest educators 
of the day, ‘‘you could retain only one study for a child, 
what study would that be?’’ 

Promptly came the answer: ‘ Mental arithmetic.” 

The reply was a puzzling one until it was carefully thought 
over, and then the wonderful sanity and clarity of the 
answer came to the questioner in all its fullness. 

What is mental arithmetic? It includes all kinds of 
easy problems of computation worked out without the aid of 
pencil and paper. Proficiency in mental arithmetic means the ability to do 
orally, with readiness, quickness and accuracy, easy problems of the type 
found in actual business. It is as useful as written arithmetic, while in 
common-school education it is of fundamental importance. It comes home 
to high and low, rich and poor, farmer and mechanic. And, while it is an 
eminently practical study, mental arithmetic also has the highest educa- 
tional value. One purpose of education is quick and concentrated attention: 
this mental arithmetic calls for. Another is mental training: this the study 
of mental arithmetic serves in a wonderful degree. The tremendously greater 
vitality that exists in oral work over written work is naturally present in 
mental arithmetic. The mechanical emphasis that invariably goes with 
written work is absent, and in its place is the emphasis on the logical side that 
comes with mental training. It makes for mental order: for earnest effort. 
It is interesting how in one study we can find almost all the elements of a 
successful mental training. 


Had Only 
One Study! 














A MAN Is ALWAYS BESIDE THE FACT when he thinks of 

. himself as the sole provider for the home, and of the women 
of his household as simply consumers. Every wife, mother 
or sister is a wage-earner, although most of them refuse to 
be wage-takers. They lay down their health, sometimes 
their lives, in daily sacrifice for which they seek no reward, 
and no reward is payable. Every day they give for love 
what is not procurable for money in any amount. No 
man can set a price on what a mother does for a child; no 
payment is adequate for a wife who makes home a place of peace by her 
watchful care over the toiler when he wearily returns to their home. Whata 
woman in a home earns and what she is paid are two entirely different 
things. For the best that she is and does there can be no return in money: 
no compensation other than a man’s consideration and love. 


What Every 
Woman 
Earns 

















IT WAS AS PRETTY A PICTURE as many had seen for a 
long time—and, fortunately, a number saw it. Yet it was 
oF | nothing more than an old man carefully and lovingly helping 
his old wife off the train. She was so feeble and uncertain 
that she took hold of both handrails and descended back- 
ward. Railroad employees and passengers jumped to help, 
but she simply smiled as she felt a trembling hand on her 
back. The solicitude of a mother-bird over her fledgling 
—— was as nothing to the tender anxiety in the old man’s eyes 
as he gave " wife his trembling assistance. As the old couple tottered away 
young men and maidens looked after them, not in ridicule but in reverential 
admiration; and three older men instinctively lifted their hats. Far beyond 
threescore and ten, the man and woman were lovers still, and he was her 
protecting knight; and she was just as beautiful to him as when she stood 
in the rose-covered doorway of her father’s house and bade him welcome. 
The fifty-odd years that had gone by had merely made their love stronger. 
There are some beautiful pictures in the world, and they are not all on 
the walls of the art galleries either ! 


) Lovers Still, | 
| After 
50 Years 














SOME DAY WE ARE GOING TO WAKE UP in this country 
and decide that it is worth while to be well-born: that to 
live a decent life ourselves and give a decent heritage to 
our children is far more important than we dream of. Some 
of us already are having the fact borne upon us, and we are 
beginning to hear more and more about a science called 
of ““eugenics.”’ What is eugenics? some ask. It is perhaps best 
| One Man told in the story of one man: 

een eee He was born in England in Queen Elizabeth’s time. He 
was a clergyman and he lived an upright life. So did his wife. 

His son came to the United States: to Hartford, Connecticut, and became 
an honorable merchant. 

His son, in turn, also became a merchant, upright and honored. 

His son, again, became a minister, and so honored was he that Harvard 
University conferred two degrees on him on the same day: one in the 
morning and one in the afternoon. 

This learned man again had a son, and he became a minister. 
Edwards was his name. 

Now let us see, in 1900, what this one family, started by a man in England 
who lived an upright life and gave that heritage to his children, produced: 

1394 descendants of this man have been traced and identified ; 

295 were college graduates; 

13 were college presidents; 

65 were professors ; 

60 were physicians; 

108 were clergymen; 

101 were lawyers; 

30 were judges; 

1 was Vice-President of the United States; 

75 were Army and Navy officers; 

60 were prominent authors; 

16 were railroad and steamship presidents. 

And in the entire record not one has ever been convicted of a crime. It 
seems to pay: this living along upright lines and handing a clean life down 
to one’s children, doesn’t it? And that is why we should more and more 
take a keener interest in eugenics. 





The Story 
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A MOTHER, MUCH BELOVED, recently passed away, and 
her son spent a modest sum for a modest stone at her 
last resting place, and then endowed a room in a hospital 
for gentlewomen broken in health. A daughter, instead of 
spending an uncalled-for amount in a monument, is putting 
a girl through college as a memorial to her mother. A father 
lost his little daughter years ago, and planted trees along 
the street where she loved to play. Today those trees are 
the pride of the town. A daughter planted a memorial garden for the 
public, which is today a spot of wonderful, restful beauty, in memory of her 
mother. A mother lost her little baby, and each summer sees to it that one 
hundred babies get pure milk. A father who lost his son is educating a 
poor boy as a memorial. “All-these folks chose living memorials to speak for 
their loved ones instead of silent monuments of stone or tablets of bronze. Is 
not this means of honoring the passing of our loved ones infinitely more 
sensible and human? The living memorial helps one or more: it makes 
life less difficult for others, or some spot more beautiful. Pray what good does 
a monument do when its cost passes that of a modest marking-stone? 


Memorials 














AN EVERY-DAY AMERICAN FATHER, whose business kept 
him from home a great deal, overheard his pretty seventeen- 
year-old daughter consenting to give.a solo dance at a 
charity kermis. He had been worried, in his infrequent 
glimpses of her during the last year, to note a growing 
restlessness and craving for excitement, and he now ventured 
to remonstrate with his wife for her easy permission, on the 
grounds of the girl’s youth and school work. He learned 
that ‘‘charity’”’ had been the magic blinding word. 

He learned some other things too. He heard for the first time of the 
distinctly ‘‘progressive’’ method of the various women’s organizations 
devoted to the cultural and charitable welfare of their up-to-date little city. 
There had been ‘‘tag day”’ for the library; and his pretty little daughter had 
been much in demand. There was the day the young girls, in their jaunty 
autumn suits, had sold chrysanthemums on the streets for the hospital; and 
his pretty little daughter had won the prize for the largest sales. There was 
the woman’s edition of the evening paper for the benefit of the Settlement; 
and it was the young girls who had been detailed to solicit advertisements, 
block by block; his pretty little daughter had been given the most con- 
gested block, and for her successful efforts had won the expansive approval of 
the Mrs. White, the acknowledged social leader. And it was the Mrs. White 
who had ‘‘so depended on”’ his pretty little daughter to make a financial 
triumph of the candy booth at the bazar held recently for the tuberculosis fund. 

Then, from another source, he heard his little daughter spoken of as ‘‘ that 
pretty little beggar.’’ The father’s foot came peremptorily down, and from 
that time.on he saw to it that she was kept away from the wiles of the 
criminally thoughtless women who, in the name of charity, publicly exploit 
the charm and freshness of the unsophisticated young girl. Isn’t it time for 
mothers frankly to realize that this is just what it means? 


His “ Pretty 
Little 
Beggar” 














A NOTE Is COMING FROM A NUMBER OF HOMES that 
has a sad ring to it. It concerns the daughter who is 
“progressive,” who cannot see the duties of the home and 
the needs of her home town, and who feels ‘“‘called’”’ to 
“larger work” in the big city, or, sometimes, abroad. The 
parents cry out in disappointment or loneliness: the girl is 
“headstrong’’ and “‘hears only the call,” not her parents’ 
voices. Of course there are ‘“‘calls’”” which are clear and 
= certain, and girls are justified in heeding them. On the other 
hand a great many of the “‘calls’’ that those daughters hear are not so sure. 
But is it always the daughter’s fault? There are all too many homes nowadays 
in which the interests of the parents are too scattered: where parents lay by far 
too much emphasis on the duties outside the home, so that the sense of the vital 
integrity of the family life inside the home becomes, unconsciously perhaps, 
a bit lax. The mother is rushed with clubs and social work: the father is 
immersed in business or in politics. Is it so unnatural that, in this atmosphere 
created by the parents, the daughter should feel the call of the world with a 
capital W? There are girls whose feelings of home unity have never been very 
deeply rooted, who have had no special incentive to look closely around them 


Is the Girl 
All to 
Blame ? 











for their share of the world’s work, and whose youth has naturally responded 


to the lure of the unknown. There are homes, too, where the influence of the 
parents has been narrowing: of the father who uses his authority arbitrarily ; 
of the mother whose love is petty and possessive. In such homes the daughter 
naturally seeks what she feels is the larger life. 

The daughter may be honestly mistaken in her judgment. Perhaps she 
is. But is she altogether to blame? After all, we parents are more directly 
responsible for what our children are than is any one else: far more often 
than are the children themselves. With always the exception that proves 
the rule, the rule still holds that out of happy, contented homes come happy, 
contented children, and out of restless homes come restless children. 





THE MODERN MAN Is RARE who has much repose in his 
life, particularly if he is in business. He is in a storm most 
of thetime: he lives in an atmosphere of competitive unrest. 
Therefore it is even more true today than ever before 
that what the man who is worth anything looks for in the 
opposite sex is not more unrest, not more brilliancy, not 
more wit that electrifies the atmosphere in which he lives 
the same as that in which he works: but the gentle, quiet 
repose of a loving woman’s heart. The brilliant woman may 
attract him for an evening: or for a period sometimes. But he comes back 
to the woman who means to him a quiet evening after a stormy day: 


The Modern 
Man and 
| His Wife 














“‘A Creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.” 




















THREE PRAYERS 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 


AUTHOR OF “THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN‘ETC. 

These verses came to me after the wonderful 
Sunrise Service last Easter on the top of Mount 
Rubidoux.There were more than three thousand. 
pilgrims on the mountain~peak, to greet the, 
rising sun with songs of praise, and God with 
the voice of prayer. The meaning of darkness 
and daylight was revealed in earth and. sky, 
and like Elijah on Horeb we heard the still small 
voice of the Eternal. 

Riverside, California HENRY VAN DYKE 


BEDTIME PRAYER 


Ere thou sleepest, gently lay 
Every troubled thought away: 
Put off worry and distress 

As thou puttest off thy dress: 
Drop thy burden and thy care 
In the quiet arms of prayer. 


Lord,Thou knowest how I live, 
All Ive done amiss forgive: 

All of good Ive tried to do, 
Strengthen, bless and carry through: 
All I love in safety keep, 

While in Thee I fall asleep. 


NIGHT-WATCH PRAYER 


If slumber should forsake 
Thy pillow in the dark, 
Fret not thyself to mark 
How long thou liest awake, 
There is a better way— 
Let go the strife and strain: 
Thine eyes will close again, 
If thou wilt only pray: 
Lord, Thy peaceful gift restore, pe he 2 agp x 
Give my body sleep once more: Fes 
WhileI wait my soul will rest 
Like a child upon Thy breast. 


NEW-DAY PRAYER 


Ere thourisest from thy bead, 
Speak to God Whose wings 

were spread 
Oer thee in the helpless night- 
Lo, He wakes thee now with light! 
Lift thy burden and thy care 
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Calls me to an untried way: 

Let me gladly take the road, 
Give me strength to bear my load, 
Thou my guide and helper be- 
I will travel through with Thee. 
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ding March”’ four hundred 
and forty-three times in 
the last thirty years, not 
counting rehearsals. I have 
played it on pipe organs, cabi- 
net organs and melodeons; on 
} grand pianos, square pianos 
and upright pianos. 

As for the brides! if there is one of the fifty-seven varieties 
that I haven’t ‘‘marched up the aislke—and then marched 
down again,” I’d liketo knowher. Fat brides, thin brides, tall 
brides, short brides; old and young and middle-aged brides; 
brides in hoops, and brides in bustles; brides in ‘‘ompeer”’ 
gowns, and brides in sheath skirts, hobbles and panniers; 
brides with chignons, waterfalls, pompadours; bleached 
blondes, ash blondes, brunettesand “ Titians’’; bridesin satin 
and Brussels point, and brides in calico, and brides in ‘ten- 
cent muslin. 

And bridegrooms. Of course—all kinds. But then they 
don’t count. 

Out of the fullness of my experience let me state—with 
emphasis—that playing for weddings is not a paying job, in 
the country at any rate. No fewer than three hundred and 
ninety out of the four hundred, etc., brides of my immediate 
acquaintance have sent me after the ceremony agreeably 
flattering little notes in which they delicately hinted at their 
unwillingness to offend a friend by offering payment for her 
delightful rendering of the wedding music; but would I please 
accept the accompanying little brooch as a very inadequate 
evidence of the writer’s appreciation, etc.? 

Bless their hearts! It is delightful to know that one has 
contributed in the smallest degree to the success of the 
supreme hour of their lives, and I do love weddings in spite of 
Lohengrin; but if one should so far forget herself as to send 
a five-dollar bill, for example, instead of the inevitable piece 
of jewelry, I shouldn’t be so dangerously offended but that 
I'd be able to make a speedy convalescence—though it is true 
I might die of the shock. My collection of bridal brooches 
numbers three hundred and ninety-four—or it would if I had 
not sent ‘‘evidences of appreciation”’ to distant friends from 
time to time. 


I HAVE played the ‘“Wed- 





The Girl Who Wanted to Marry “in Style” 


HEN I was nearing my four hundredth performance a 

young woman from a neighboring village called to sat- 
isfy herself of my fitness to supply the music for her wedding. 
Her ‘‘ young gentleman”’ was “from away,” she announced 
impressively, and “used to a whole lot of style’’; hence her 
perturbation. Sheowned to an ambition to have her wedding 
“different,” particularly in the matter of music. Hadn’t I 
noticed how they always played the same old things at such 
times? Now her idea would be to have the Lohengrin 
‘Wedding March”’ played as the bridal party entered the 
church. She had heard it was ‘‘all the style’’ at city wed- 
dings, and a very pretty piece, though extremely difficult. 
Did I think I was equal to learning it? 

Her anxiety on this point having been allayed she pro- 
ceeded to the startlingly novel suggestion that soft music 
be played throughout the ceremony, and at its close the 
Mendelssohn ‘‘ Wedding March’’; had I ever heard of it? My 
affirmative assurance caused her manner in leavetaking to 
be almost respectful. 

Naturally I was prepared for a very magnificent affair; but 
instead of the fashionable throng anticipated there were pres- 
ent only the bride’s parents and sister, whocraned their necks 
from the front pew while she and the exponent of ‘“‘style”’ 
paraded arm in arm up the long aisle, quite solemnly and out 
of step, to the measured strains of the late Mr. Wagner’s 
“pretty piece.” 

The bridegroom proved to be a low-browed, ferret-faced 
little man, attired in a large-checked suit and flaming cravat 
suggestive of the race track. As afterward leaked out, he 
was a gambler by profession and a bully by instinct, and 
his unhappy bride was forced to cut the Gordian knot of 
matrimony a year or two later. 


Two Weddings That Didn’t Come Off 


NOTHER man “from away ”’ was the hero of another mis- 
adventure. He was a Bostonian of profoundly Puritan 
aspect and an ingrowing sense of propriety. In the midst of 
the rehearsal, just as he and his bride-to-be knelt devoutly 
before the overturned rocking-chair which represented the 
floral altar of the morrow, that frivolous young person glanced 
over her shoulder and burst into a giggle. 

“‘At what are you laughing?’’ demanded the Bostonian 
with icy disapproval. 

“‘ At the way you are toeing in!’’ she gasped, with another 
explosion of mirth. 

Everybody looked; everybody laughed. The position of 
the offending feet was instantly reversed, but their owner’s 
stormy brow did not clear for the remainder of the evening. 

Early the next forenoon a note was delivered to the bride, 
which stated that the writer could not consent to honor with 
his name a woman so lacking in delicacy and respect as to 
hold him up to the ridicule of a roomful of strangers, and he 
was accordingly taking the morning train for home. 





By a Country Organist 


Another betrothal was broken off because the bride and 
bridegroom were unable to agree as to whether he should 
stand at her right or her left, she declaring for the former and 
he for the latter. 

The members of the wedding party took sides, and, being 
of Hibernian descent and ‘‘temperamental’’ by nature, the 
discussion waxed acrimonious; the bride slapped the bride- 
groom’s face, one of the ushers lost a tooth and a handful of 
hair, and the ceremony was indefinitely postponed. 


When Disaster Followed Disaster 


UT of more than four hundred weddings it is not surpris- 
ing that there should have been a few at which Disaster 
was master of ceremonies from start to finish. A conspicuous 
example was the marriage of a near relative. Determined to 
avoid any possible chance of error the bride personally 
planned every detail with the skill of a general outlining a 
campaign, but the aides to whom she intrusted the execution 
of her plans failed individually and collectively to carry out 
instructions. 

Trouble started with the invitations. At that period it was 
customary to print from type instead of from copper plates, 
and the order was intrusted to the leading newspaper office 
of the town. The invitations were not finished on the date 
agreed upon; in fact they were not delivered until the after- 
noon of the day on which etiquette required them to be issued; 
and then—shades of Caxton !—instead of the then fashionable 
Old English, common newspaper type had been employed, 
set ‘‘solid,’’ with the following singular result: 





Mr. and Mrs. George Hazen Grant, request the honor 
of your presence at the marriage of their daughter, Mary 
Elsinore, to Mr. James Howard Fulton, on Wednesday 
evening, October the seventeenth, at eight o’clock. 
Forty-one Middle Street, Yorkville; New Hampshire. 











When the perpetrators of this outrage had been duly con- 
vinced of the error of their ways, and a new lot of invitations 
correctly printed, the fatesappeared to smile once more. But 
on the day of the wedding, which was ushered in by a terrific 
downpour that continued until midnight, a friend, who had 
craved the privilege of sending flowers from her own conserv- 
atory for the decoration of the rooms, left town unexpectedly, 
forgetting her promise, and, as there was no florist within 
twenty-five miles, it was impossible to repair the omission. 
Another friend, who had sent to Florida for orange blossoms 
for the bridal wreath, failed to receive them, and appeared 
at the last moment to proffer a handful of tuberoses, flowers 
sacred to dead infants at that period. 

Then neither the wedding gown nor the bridegroom put 
in an appearance until half an hour after the guests had 
assembled. A neighbor’s child was dispatched for the former 
and went downtown instead, to buy ribbons for her personal 
adornment. 

The bridegroom, who had to travel nearly seven hundred 
miles, was expected at six o’clock, but his train was delayed 
two hours by a washout. Heand the dressmaker reached the 
house at the same moment, and the gown, still unfinished, 
was sewed and pinned together on the wearer, who capped 
the climax by falling headlong and spraining her wrist as 
she started toward the stairs, her high heels having become 
entangled in a skein of sewing silk carelessly let fall by the 
dressmaker. 


Marching Up the Aisle in Triple Time 
ISUNDERSTANDINGS, due either to forgetfulness or 


toa division of authority, are of frequent occurrence at 
weddings, and often lead to results as amusing as they are 
embarrassing. On one occasion, learning that a floral screen 
was to be erected in front of the choir rail, I stipulated that 
an opening be left in range with the mirror above the organ, 
to enable me to see the usher’s signal upon the arrival of the 
wedding party. Through some mischance, however, the 
screen was made entirely opaque, and I was forced to sub- 
sidize a small boy to play Peeping Tom and tell me when to 
bring the preliminary program to a close and to start the 
march. 

The small boy was so enthralled by the spectacle, how- 
ever, that he completely forgot his duty until the party 
reached the altar, having accomplished the unprecedented 
feat of marching, or rather trotting, up the aisle to the 
accompaniment of the Jensen wedding music, which is writ- 
ten to triple time. 


When the Organist Failed to “Connect” 


HEN at another wedding, where half an hour’s program 

was to be rendered prior to the ceremony, the relatives of 
the bride and bridegroom were instructed to stand as soon as 
the march began, but were not informed that there would be 
preliminary music. At the first note from the organ, there- 
fore, they rose, a goodly company that filled the first three 
pews on each side of theaisle. Ten minutes passed, and they 
began to whisper uneasily and to cast inquiring glances over 
their shoulders. Fifteen minutes—and still no bridal party. 
Then consciousness of a mistake dawned, and sheepishly, by 
(Page 8) 
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twos and threes, they slipped back 
into their seats. Whenat length the 
bride did appear not a soul stirred. 

On an occasion when the bridal 
pair were to ride twelve miles to catch a train at nine o’clock 
in the evening the ceremony was set for half-after six, and my 
instructions were to begin playing at six o’clock precisely, 
changing to the wedding march upon the momentary closing 
of the center door of the auditorium asa signal that the bridal 
party had arrived. 

As the signal failed to materialize at seven o’clock I con- 
cluded it must have been forgotten, and I struck into the 
perennial Lohengrin march. Hearing the familiar strains 
from the anteroom the minister appeared and took his place, 
but when I had played the march twice through and modu- 
lated into something else he beat a hasty retreat. It was 
nearly eight before the door was closed and the ceremony 
proceeded. 

The delay had been due to the fact that the florist’s boy, 
having been dispatched with the bride’s bouquet at six 
o'clock, had conceived the bright idea of first going home 
to supper—a two-mile walk in the opposite direction. As 
a result of the delay the bride’s sister, who was to officiate 
as the maid of honor, had had a violent attack of hysterics, 
and it was an hour before she recovered herself sufficiently 
to dress. 

Of all the misadventures witnessed during thirty-odd years 
of experience, however, the most embarrassing to me person- 
ally was the sudden collapse of the bellows, with a melancholy 
wail, on the fifth measure of the Mendelssohn march. In 
vain I rattled the bellows signal; in vain I smote the keys. 
The many-voiced monster was suddenly stricken dumb, and 
I sat impotently raging while the wedding procession marched 
the length of the church and vanished into the vestibule 
amid dead silence. 

I rushed around back of the organ, and there was the sexton 
of the church, pumping like mad, perspiration streaming 
from every pore. 

“*Tain’t my fault !”’ he expostulated in a raucous whisper, 
noting the fire in my eye. ‘‘There’s somethin’ the matter 
with her insides. I bin a-blowin’ and a-blowin’, and not a 
sound outer the critter.”’ 

The bellows and the pump handle had parted company. 


The Generous Fee a Farmer Gave 


\ \ 7HEN the vows have been exchanged and the happy 

two made one there remains the formality of feeing 
the minister. Of course at the present day this ceremony is 
performed as delicately and unobtrusively as possible, but 
in the middle of the last century many of the country yokels 
whom I saw married forbore to hide their generosity under 
a bushel. I recall one instance, when, after having given 
the lady a resounding salute after the ceremony had been 
performed, the somewhat elderly bridegroom asked the 
amount of the fee. 

“Whatever you feel disposed to give,”’ the minister replied 
after the custom of the period. “There is no really fixed 
charge.” 

“But I want to know what the law is,” persisted the 
bridegroom. 

_ “Well,” returned the man of God, “the law allows us 
sixty cents.” 

The farmer’s eyes sparkled anticipatively. Grasping the 
parson’s right hand with his brawny left, he swung his own 
right hand over his head and brought it down with a tingling 
smack on the other’s palm, transferring thereto a shiny 
silver dollar. 

“‘How’s that in your eye, old Honey?” he bellowed 
delightedly, standing back with the air of one who has done 
an astoundingly handsome thing. 


How a Clever Girl Outwitted Her Annoyers 


PERHAES the most exciting feature of a wedding consists 
of the perennial struggle of the bride and bridegroom to 
escape the snare of the practical jokers who abound in every 
community. 

Aclever girl made her escape in a manner that mystified the 
wedding guests for months, before she finally revealed the 
secret. After the reception she went upstairs to change 
her gown, and the bridegroom stood chatting for a short 
time on the front steps where the guests waited armed with 
rice and confetti. Then, saying he had an errand at a neigh- 
bor’s, he strolled across the street without hat or overcoat, 
and entered the house opposite. 

A cab drove up a moment later, and, while the guests 
were decorating it with white ribbons, old shoes and staring 
placards, a young fellow whistling—apparently a trades- 
man of the neighborhood—came out of the back door, 
leisurely walked unnoticed past the busy group on the side- 
walk, and vanished through the side entrance of the same 
house across the way that the bridegroom had entered a 
a short time before. 

Long afterward the bride confessed that she was the whis- 
tling youth, that she had changed to her traveling costume 
at the neighbor’s house, and, with her husband, had slipzed 
through the back yard to the next street, where a second cab 
awaited them. 
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Part One 


R. BOB PADDOCK reached 

up to the dragon stickpin that 

adorned his purple tie. He ran 
one finger over the two emeralds that 
served as the creature’s eyes, to make 
sure that they were still firmly set. 

““T will make you,” he said grandil- 
oquently, “‘the most talked-of man in 
America.” 

Little Peter Paddock aimed his 
tortoise-shell spectacles at his cousin’s 
face and blinked timidly. This sky- 
rocket of a relative had always been a 
mystery to him. 

‘So good of you,’’ Peter murmured. 

“Not at all,’’ Bob replied, waving a 
capable hand. ‘‘The idea came to me, 
as such things will. ‘Bully for you, 
Bob!’ I said to myself. ‘This will put 
old Peter on his feet at last. Today 
he’s a nobody, slaving away for a pit- 
tance in his little Washington Square 
room; tomorrow bee 

“Tt isn’t such a little room,’ pro- 
tested Peter, looking around with hurt 
pride at his Lares and Penates. ‘‘ And 
{ shouldn’t call it a pittance either. 
My last novel brought me in eight hun- 
ired dollars.” 

“Eight hundred dollars!’’ Bob 
Paddock, in his scorn, was Carnegie re- 
‘using alms. ‘‘Do you ‘know what a 
novel like that ought to have brought 
youin? Eightthousand dollars. Eighty 
‘housand dollars. Ahundredand eighty 
‘housand dollars, if it had been handled 
‘ight. Have you heard what I did for 
Catlet’s Pepper Sauce?” 

“TI understand,” said Peter, ‘‘that 
vou have been a great success in the 
idvertising business.” 


\ THEN I took up Catlet’s Pepper 

Sauce,’’ went on Bob, oblivious 
if the compliment Fame paid him, “ no- 
ody on earth had tasted it except the 
nan who invented it, and his wife. 
foday it is literally burning every tongue 
rom Portland, Maine, to where rolls the 
)regon. What I did for Catlet I can do 
or you.” 

Peter’s slim white hand played nerv- 
uusly with the inkwell on his desk. 
‘But, Bob, I—I’m not sure that I care 
to have my novels classed with—er— 
pepper sauces.” 

“Why not? I suppose you’ve got a 
ot of stale ideals left over from that 
ollege course you took. Wrap them in 
noth balls, Peter, and put them away. 
[his is no country and no age for them. 
Literature’s been commercialized, like 
verything else. You've got to get up 
on the band wagon and toot a horn, or 
you'll never attract any attention in 
little old America.” 

““Of course,’ reflected Peter, ‘“‘if I 
had a larger audience I could do a 
greater good.” 

‘Exactly the way to look at it and 
feel comfortable,’’ said Bob. ‘‘And it 
won't be as if we were the first to do it. 
What’s the best selling novel today ?’”’ 

““*The Wheel of Fortune,’’’ replied 
Peter promptly. 

“And what made it sell ?”’ 





“I suppose,’”’ said Peter, with a shudder, ‘it was that 
itrocious little steel puzzle the publishers flooded the country 





with. Extricate the wheel of fortune from the tangle of review of your latest book.” : : 
events, or something like that & ‘‘*A rimed review,’” repeated Peter, in gentle disgust. 
“You're right,’’ answered Bob. ‘Five hundred thousand ‘The only kind any one reads nowadays,” Bob continued. 


struggled with that puzzle, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
bought the book. It made Avery Blunt as a novelist.” 
“They say,’’ smiled Peter faintly, ‘‘that Blunt is too busy 
trying to solve that puzzle ever to write another book.” 
“What if he is?” replied Bob. ‘‘ He’s rich enough never to 
need to write again. And this scheme I’ve got makes the puz- 
zle game look like advertising among the cave men. 
Blunt’s fame will be a mere passing flicker beside yours.” 


ETER’S mild blue eyes glowed with interest. 

your stories on every chintz table-cover between the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Great Lakes. Children will graduate 
from the Sixth Reader into the novels of Peter Paddock.”’ 

“Tt sounds like a fairy story,’’ murmured Peter. 

‘““Most advertising campaigns do,” Bob answered. ‘The 
It’s glorious. 


idea came to me in the night, Peter. 
have to do is put yourself 
in my hands.” 

Peter started a little at 
his. It was like putting 
me’s self in the hands of 

cyclone. ‘‘And what do 
ou propose to do with me, 
nce I am in your hands?” 
e asked. 

Bob Paddock moved his 
vell-fed figure closer to his 
ittle bookworm cousin. ‘I 
ropose,”’ he said impres- 
ively, ‘“‘to marry you off.” 

A cold shiver ran down 
Peter’s spine. He felt his 
cnees tremble. 

““You’re not in love, are 
you?”’ pursued his cousin. 

“Why—I—no—I 7 

““Good. You're heart- 
whole and fancy free. I can 
idvertise you as heart- 
whole and fancy free?” 

_ “If you wish to be so 
indelicate Mr 






















































































































“Peter’s Cheeks Were Aflame. His Head Whirred. They Put a Pen Into His Hand” 
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The Story of a Man Who 
Proved Fickle to Seven Million Women 


By Earl Derr Biggers 
AUTHOR OF “SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE,” ETC. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 8SY FRED CC. ¥OuN 


““I_ do. Now, Peter, no comments, please, until I’ve 
unrolled my scheme. It all began when I read a rimed 


“‘ And, take it from me, they’ll have to set 'em to music in a 
year or twotogetany attention. But,asI wassaying, I picked 
up this review, and the last verse gave me the glimméring.”’ 

He opened his pocketbook and removed a clipping. ‘‘ Here 
it is,” he announced, and read aloud: 


for me. 


If you are good at making out 
The certain ending of a story, 
Pray guess what this one is about * 
And thereby win a little glory; 
We'll hail you wizard from the Nile, 
If, reading some 200 pages, 
Your hazard comes within a mile 
Of what so much of it presages. 


“Well, Peter, after that I got the book. I bought and paid 


for a copy. I’d have sent down to you for a free author's 
copy, but there wasn’t time. I read it through. That review 


Avery 


“Tl put 


All you 


eg tex) 





“*In Twelve Weeks, at the Most, You Will Know the Name and Address of the Lucky Young Woman’” 
(Page 9) 


Thanks for the idea, though. 

“Oh, no you won't !”’ cried his cousin. ‘‘ It’s my idea, and 
I'll hang to it, if you please. I’d rather do it for you—as a 
cousin—I'd only charge you ten per cent. on your profits. 
However, if you’re going to develop writer’s cramp on the 
proposition I’ll look up some other bright young man and 
we'll put the thing over.” 

“But,” protested Peter, “‘toagree to marry a girl I’d never 
met! She might not be the sort I'd care for at all.” 

“‘You take a chance on that,’’ said Bob. 
hand she might be a queen you’d die for on sight. Think of 
that! Where’s your sporting blood, Peter? 
ture that is calculated to make all the book stuff look like 
afternoon tea with the rector. 


was right. You certainly have tangled 
your readers up, Peter.’’ 7 

‘“Have I?’’ Peter smiled a sly little 
smile. Timid, gentle soul though he 
was, he loved to play the gay dog in his 
books, to lead the reader on through a 
tangle of preposterous events, and then 
to solve the puzzle with the kind air of 
one unwinding a small boy from an 
overturned velocipede. 

“* Even I,” continued Bob, offering his 
highest praise, ‘‘wasn’t within twenty 
miles of solving your mystery. Nowthe 
great question is, have you got another 
novelon hand that presents a mix-upas 
alluring and as hard to solve ?”’ 


AN THIS Peter opened the top drawer 
of his desk and revealed a neat pile 
of typewritten manuscript. 

“There it is,’’ -he said proudly. 
“Finished it a week ago. It gets away 
like a skyrocket, if I do say it myself. 
‘The Romance Tree’ is what I call it. 
Scene laid amid the palms at a winter 
resort. Smart cast of characters. 
Mysterious disappearance of a world- 
famous diamond, thought to be the 
property of a bogus duke. In the last 
chapter fy 

*“Don’t tell me!” screamed Bob. 
“For the love of Heaven don't tell a 
soul! Keep it dark. That’s for her to 
find out.’”’ 

““Who ?” inquired Peter. 

“*The lady you marry,” replied Bob 
Paddock. 

They sat in silence, while the cold 
thrill sped merrily up and down Peter’s 
spine. ‘‘ Impossible,” he murmured. 

“*Easiest thing in the world,’’ Bob 
assured him heartily. “You give me 
all of ‘The Romance Tree’ except the 
last chapter or two in which the puzzle 
is solved. I take it around to a maga- 
zine that’s keen for circulation. They 
begin to print it; and announce that the 
author, a young, handsome man—we'll 
touch up your picture a bit—stands 
ready and eager to marry the young 
woman who writes the last installment 
for the story that comes nearest to the 
author’s own solution—then ina sealed 
envelope in the magazine editor’s desk. 
Can you imagine what a sensation that 
would create?” 

‘*I’m trying to,’’ breathed Peter. 

“‘Think,” urged his cousin, ‘‘of the 
thousands—no, millions—of young 
women in this country buried in god- 
forsaken hamlets, or in hall bedrooms 
in the cities, who have no opportunity 
of meeting the right man. This comes 
to them like a bolt from the blue. What 
do they do? They read your story. 
They pin your picture up on their 
dressing-tables. They try to solve your 
mystery. You're the hero of the hour. 
You're alone in the thoughts of millions 
of women.” 

‘“‘Good Heavens!’’ cried Peter— 
strong wordsforhim. The perspiration 
stood out on his forehead. However, 
like many timid men, theidea of attract- 
ing the attention of the opposite sex 
allured him even while it dismayed. 





>? 


““VYou’d have to do it under a nom de plume, of course,”’ 
Bob went on. “If you didn’t the publicity would be fright- 
ful—and we don’t want that until after the contest closes. 
What do you say? A great little idea, isn’t it?’’ 


“T'S a splendid idea,” said Peter enthusiastically, “for a 
man ina story. 


But not for a man inreallife, Bob. Not 
I'll write it up.”’ 


“On the other 
Here’san adven- 


And you back down.” 

“T haven’t backed 
down,” responded Peter 
with spirit. Bob had 
touched him in a vital spot. 
All his life he had longed for 
a real adventure unshared 
by his book people—he, 
mild, meek little Peter 
Paddock. Once a girl had 
seemed on the point of 
speaking to him in a chair 
car. That was as near as 
he had ever got. Here was 
an adventure that would 
ring around the world. ‘‘I 
haven't backed down,” he 
repeated, “only ——” 

‘*“ What?” 

“Tt sort of takes away 
one’s breath—the idea.’’ 

‘*Doesn’t it?’’ Bob's 
voice rang with pride. ‘* My 
advertising schemes are 
usually daring. Peter. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 80 


























































































AUTHOR OF ‘‘THE VISIONING,”’ 


she might not have gone to the door, for she was hurry- 

ing to finish the miniature that one of the first families 
of Montana wished made from a daguerreotype. But it 
proved to be Sam Thomas, looking as prosperous as only an 
illustrator for the American magazines ever does look in 
the Latin Quarter. 

“Now before you are severe with me about coming here 
at ten o'clock of a sunshiny morning,” he began, “let me 
tell you that I came to ask a very special question.” 

“If you came to ask me again if I will marry you 

“T didn’t.” 

“Very well then. And I want to reassure you. You see, 
I have athin face. Perhaps, to be quite honorable, when a 
man begins saying nice things to me I ought to speak up: 
‘But I was born that way. I’m not as hungry as I look.’” 

She had resumed her work. Her big apron made her look 
like the girl he had grown up with back in their Indiana 
town. If only her hair, instead of being coiled around her 
head, were in two braids down her back. He used to pull 
it. He’d like to pull it now for that speech she had just 
made. 

“You know,” he mildly suggested, “for that matter, you 
could marry me without being hungry. Some day I may go 
in for art myself, and then certainly you would be very 
hungry indeed.’’ 

“T can get there by a shorter cut.”’ She laughed, but the 
laugh did not gladden his heart. 

“Betty,’’ he began, speaking jocularly as, after their 
quarrel of the other day, that seemed the only approach left 
open, “filled as I am with memories of your robust and 
never-sleeping temper, I confidently expect within the next 
thirty seconds to have yon plaster bust come into sudden 
and violent and damaging contact with my little better than 
plaster head; but tell me’’—his voice got away from hima 
little—“for the sake of the past—you remember, Betty, that 
we rode in the same wheelbarrow, were licked by the same 
teachers, swiped cookies from the same cupboard—just tell 
me, are you ever hungry ?”’ 


J: thought it was the concierge to fix the water tap or 





be girl looked up at himas he sat on the end of her table. 
In that moment he was again the big boy who lived in the 
next block, the mean boy who bullied her, the understanding, 
tender-hearted boy who cried when her puppy died; and 
because in the days of blindman’s buff she had played fair 
with him, she had to play fair with him now in simply saying 
‘“Yes,’’ and as simply going on with her work. 

For an instant it was as if some one had hit him and he 
had lost his wind. What saved him was rage. ‘‘ Well, why 
under Heaven,’’ he exploded, ‘‘don’t you go home?” 

“Why under Heaven,’’ she pleasantly returned, “ don’t 
prosperous Americans mind their own business?’’ 

“Nonsense! Now look here, Betsey Roberts, you can’t 
put any of those airs over on me! I—didn’t I cut your hair 
off when you were three years old? Seems to me that ought 
to let a fellow in on things. And don’t you call mea ‘ pros- 
perous American,’ Betty. I’ve licked fellows for calling me 
less offensive things than that.”’ 

“Yes, you were the village terror, weren’t you, Sam?’’ she 
smiled, making the eyes of the lady of longago a little bluer. 

“Now look here, Betty’’—he left the table and moved 
nearer—‘‘ don’t be a fool—that is, don’t be more of a fool 
than you can help being.”’ Betty painted on. “This kind of 
performance is rather silly, you know.” 

He succeeded so well in denying his voice to his feeling 
that it was as if some of the color on Betty’s palette had 
found its way to two spots just beneath her cheekbones. 

“The attitude of the prosperous toward the non- 
prosperous has always been an interesting thing to observe,”’ 
she remarked, turning the miniature upside down and 
peering at it as if her real interest lay there. ‘‘ Now don’t 
be childish’’— with mocking mimicry—‘“‘don’t be so stupid 


as to think you can get along on nothing!” As there was 
no reply she had to look up, and then she had to say: ‘I’m 
sorry.” 


“T should think you would be.” 

“That's not the answer.” She wrinkled up her nose in a 
familiar little grimace. ‘‘You always did make one sorry 
for having been sorry.” 

“Well, now see here, Betty’’—he briskly attacked the 
problem anew—“ while your starving in the Quarter would 
make a nice story for the rest of them to tell afterward it 
would be rather rough on you, don't you think? I know 
how you love a dramatic situation. But it doesn’t seem to 
me you'd get much out of this. Come now, Betty’’—in 
the manner of putting all nonsense aside—“‘ get on your hat 
and let's go over and see about passage.” 


ETTY had let the miniature fall to herlap. ‘*‘ There was 

an American girl starved to death here last year.’’ She 
did not look directly at him, and her voice was curiously 
hushed. 

‘Pleasant food for meditation!”’ 

“Yes; but you see meditation isn’t always sufficient food. 
I can see her grave from my window.” She rose—her whole 
manner had the hushed quality of her voice—and moved 
to the alcove fitted up asa kitchen. “See?” From her 
fourth floor, across roofs that housed the living, they looked 
down on a corner of Montparnasse Cemetery. 

“Nice outlook!’’ But he was looking, not at the graves 
off there, but with new keenness at the girl beside him. 

“‘T don’t mind it.’” Her arms rested on the sill; there was 
in her drooping figure a revelation of weariness. ‘* Some- 
times | think it’s rather restful. It’s one place where things 
can’t be any different. At least they aren’t wondering what 
to do next. Some kind French people, who didn’t happen 
to need it, gave her the grave. Right behind that whitish 
tree si 
“Oh, cut it out, Betty!" he cried. ‘‘What's the matter 
with you? Move some place where you can look out at 
live ones !”’ 

But she was so strange—as if he were not reaching her 
at all. “It rained the day they buried her. They tell about 
it at teas. She was from Kansas. They think it was so 
silly of her.” 

“It was silly! She should have gone to some one.”’ 

She smiled a slow smile. ‘‘ Just what they all say, all you 
who sell your stuff. I often wonder just what people she 








Whom Mince Pie Hath Joined Together 


The Story of a Starving Girl and a Thanksgiving Dinner in Paris 
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DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


did go to; just what things she may have tried before 
She interests me—because she was so silly, | suppose. I 
sometimes sit here patching together her childish, stupid 
sto ’* She broke off with a confused laugh, as if 
having come to herself. 

Taking her arm he led her out to the other room. There he 
said quietly: ‘Come, Betty, get on your hat.” 

But just that quickly she had shut herself inagain. ‘Off 
for Indiana?” she scoffed. ‘How alluring! The other day 
a girl came up here and cried because she was homesick. 
She wanted to see the old well. I told her that after she’d 
been there a month the only use she’d have for the dear old 
well would be to throw herself into it!’’ 








LONG time Mr. Sam Thomas sat before a fountain in 

the Luxembourg Gardens and raged and meditated 
and grieved. It seemed a deadlock. When Betty had real- 
ized how she had distressed him she had grown contrite 
enough to show the nice soup she was making, tell of the 
money she was to have for the “‘fool miniature,” explain how 
she had been a little blue and this was just a hang-over 
from past blueness. She had poked all sorts of fun at the 
way she had been talking, but it was that hard-shelled 
gayety that opens to nothing else. The way between them 
seemed blocked. 

He loved Betty. Why he had. always loved Betty—even 
when she got stubborn and mean and “‘acted like a fool.’’ 
Well, he had been a fool too. He had been a fool that day 
in New York when he put his fears about her going to Paris 
in such a way as to hurt her pride. And then ever since she 
was three years old he had so loved to tease her that it got 
him to all sorts of places he had never set out for. Betty 
was the same way herself. Between them he never knew just 
how they had got where they were. The other day he was 
telling her that he loved her; and first thing he knew 
they were in a fearful row about how it was nobody’s busi- 
ness except her own what she ate, and she was jibingly 
thanking him for the organization of the Betsey Roberts 
Relief Expedition. Now it would be like her to starve just 
to spite him! 

He sat there glaring at a statue of a stalwart matron 
who had had her own troubles in days when she was not 
stone, and gloomily reiterated that it was a horrible mess. 
He did not like the shine of Betty’s eyes. Those vivid red 
spots came too easily to her cheeks. It never used to be so 
easy to get the bones of Betty’s dear face. He sat there, 
torturing himself with thoughts of what it would take to do 
that, hating himself for having been so jubilant at seeing her 
on the day of his arrival as to fail to see that she was not her- 
self.. He had no use for a world that made it hard for finely 
organized Betty and easier for his clumsy self. He gave the 
lady safe in stone a parting glare, telling himself that of 
course he couldn’t leave Paris till something was done. 

At luncheon with a friend an idea came to him. ‘“‘Say, 
Bill,” he broke out, ‘ever have your miniature painted?’’ 

“Nope,’’ Bill replied discouragingly. 

“Well, don’t you want your miniature painted ?” 

“Nope.”’ 

“Don't you think your wife would like to have it?”’ 

“ce Nope.’’ 

“Why wouldn't she? Wives always want their husbands’ 
miniatures. They put ’em on their writing-desks. You can 
have it framed and take it to her fora present.’’ 

“Don’t think she’d like it.’’ 

“Why wouldn’t she like it? I tell you, old man, women 
like those little attentions. First thing you know, Bill, 
you'll be losing your wife’s affections.”’ 

“Guess not,’” comfortably answered Bill. 

“Well, now look here, Bill, this is something I particularly 
want you to do. Why I'd like a miniature of you, Bill. 
You can give it to me.” 

No matter what it might have spoiled, Sam could not 
have helped laughing there. Bill was large, and his face 
wasround andred. But hisheart waskind. When he grasped 
that he must have his miniature painted because there 
was some one who should be painting it he admitted that 
perhaps it would be a nice little attention to show his wife. 


mes morning, however, he got what Sam scornfully 
called “cold feet.” He said he didn't have the nerve to 
tell the young lady he wanted a miniature. How would he 
feel, sitting there before her, knowing what she must be think- 
ing of him for wanting to be compressed into a miniature? 
But Sam, earnestly if not tactfully, said he could lay it all 
on his wife. The young lady would know, by herself, that 
women were queer. She wouldn’t hold it against him. And 
he was not to let wild horses drag it out of him that he had 
ever heard of Sam Thomas. Bill had heard of her at a tea 
(Pege 10) 


“A BOARDER OF ART,” ETC. 


where he asked about American miniaturists in Paris; they 
had told him of several, and she was one of them. : 

A few hours later Bill returned with the mournful story 
that he guessed the young lady didn’t like his looks; further, 
she was “on.” She thought it very strange the people should 
have given him her name. She was not well known. People 
did not tell other people about her. 

“Little fool!’’ groaned Sam. 

“She was sure they must have meant Miss Somebody-or- 
Other across the street. Miss Somebody-or-Other had a 
reputation. I replied that yes, I knewshe had, but I didn’t 
like her reputation—that was, I didn’t like her work. She 
said that showed I knew nothing about it; it was beautiful 
work. I said I had personal reasons for not wanting to go 
across the street. That was bad work, for she came back 
with, ‘ Yes, and I guess personal reasons have something to do 
with your coming here!’ But she worked on for about half 
an hour—say, she does look sick; think she’s got a fever— 
then she threw the thing under the table and said it was 
ridiculous for me to want a miniature, that I was not of the 
miniature type and ought to be done big. I said: ‘ All right, 
then, the bigger the better.’ She began something about a 
fellow down the street. I said I wanted her to do it; and 
then her cheeks got as red as fire and she opened the door 
and blazed out: ‘Better go back and talk it over with your 
friend Mr. Sam Thomas!’”’ 


ISS BETSEY ROBERTS—her name was not Elizabeth; 

she had been named for an estimable Aunt Betsey, 
who, after all, left her money to the Foreign Mission Board— 
‘spent an emotionally varied half-hour after the sheepish 
exit of Sam’s friend Bill. Oh, Sam thought he was very 
clever! She smiled at having been cleverer. Then the smile 
got away from her and grew tender. Well, it would do him 
good! He needn’t have been so sure what was going to 
happen; and he needn’t think she was going to be married 
just to be fed, either. Was it very nice tHe way he had love 
and nourishing food all mixed up in his mind? That made 
her think of the soup and she went out and stirred it. There 
were carrots in it this time, and rice; she had rung all known 
changes on the benevolent soup bone. 

She would eat some of it and then put the last touches to 
that silly miniature she was to take over that afternoon and 
get two hundred francs for. That would buy a number of 
soup bones; and eggs she would have now too. She would 
have another chance at real work. And suddenly she knew 
why she wanted to do real work more than she had ever 
wanted it before. Then she could marry Sam. Was she 
going to have it hanging to the mind of either of them that 
she married him because she couldn’t do anything else? So, 
smiling, she must do something else in a hurry. 

She rode over the river atop the bus. It was November, 


but not too cold for the top of the bus. As she handed the’ 


man her ten-centime piece she counted her money: three 
more such pieces and a two-franc piece—forty-six cents. 
She smiled in considering how much more she would have 
coming back. A chance for real work! She had been just 
horrid! So ridiculously touchy! She would be nice now. It 
was being ‘‘down and out” that made people disagreeably 
touchy. ; 

Walking down the Champs Elysées to the hotel where 
these people lived she wished Sam was with her; the Champs 
was so gay and beautiful, the day so bright and crisp. 

And when she left the hotel and walked slowly on she 
wanted Sam even more. She had the same three coppers 
and two-franc piece in her pocketbook. The only thing she 
had when she quitted the hotel that she had not when she 
entered it was a note. It said that Miss Willard and her 
mother had gone on to Vienna with some friends. They 
would stop in Paris on their way back a couple of months 
later, and would arrange about the miniature then. Sorry, 
but terribly hurried; no time to take the matter up then. 

For an hour she sat on one of the benches bordering the 
beautiful street. She sat very still; even rage and disap- 
pointment stilled before this other thing. She was afraid. 
She had tried too long not to be afraid. Too many nights 
she had got up and looked out where that other girl lay. 
So she was sitting very still, waiting for it to pass. 


UDDENLY she got up and started for the American 
Express Company’s rooms, where there were always a 
number of Americans reading the papers and writing letters 
and meeting friends; a place where things seemed moving on 
all right, where no one was afraid. Just then she could not 
have gone home, where she would have had to see how little 
she had to eat, would have had to look out at that other girl 
who had had nothing to eat. A long time she lingered, watch- 
ing her countrywomen. She supposed she was the only 
woman in those rooms who had ever shrunk from breaking an 
egg because after she had used it she would have no egg. 
And yet the other women would not have singled Betty out 
as ever having been terrified at the sound of a breaking egg- 
shell. Some of her clothes were much worn, but the impres- 
sion would be that she happened to be wearing her old clothes 
that day. Her hat she had made herself, but wore it as if it 
had come from a smart place. Just the way her neckpiece 
was fastened suggested good-looking clothes hanging up in 
a closet at home. 

A woman who had that day taken some of her good-looking 
clothes from the closet—clothes skillfully designed to frus- 
trate middle-aged stoutness—was drawn to Betty as a 
“*nice girl.” They chanced to be sitting near each other and 
a little apart from the others. It crossed the woman's mind 
that the girl had been sick and was overtired just then, and, 
perhaps unconsciously attracted by a sense of some common 
thing in their moods, she drew her chair nearer to ask: ‘‘ My 
dear young lady, you don’t happen to know, do you, where 
I could get a mince pie?”’ 

Betty stared—for that was voice for the things she was 
feeling—and then began tolaugh. Why there were diamond 
rings on the woman's fingers. Didn’t she know that she 
could pawn them? Finally she stammered out an apology 
for having laughed. 

“T suppose it does seem funny.’’” The woman spoke as if 
things that seemed funny were far and forever removed from 
her. She was looking off at something. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 71 
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How | Knew When the Right Man Came. 


I Doubted and Qoubted, and Shen Suddenly I Knew 


Decorations by Franklin Booth 
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self. There was an 
tween us,” 


romantically in love. 


Beware of the proverb, “‘ Absence 


makes the heart grow fonder. 


may be a dangerous sign. I used 
to look forward to his letters with 
heartbeats. If I didn’t hear 
every day I was down in the 
depths. The prospect of seeing 
him brought a thrill. And, 


then, when he came there was 
vague disappointment. I did 
not realize that this was a 
warning. Not knowing any- 
thing about real love how 
could I know that, because 
I had to tell myself ‘I do 
love him,’”’ I did not love 
him at all? When we had 
been in each other’s society 
an hour or two I began to 
be bored. Our tastes were 
not particularly congenial, 
and when we had talked 
about each other and our- 
selves it was often tiresome 
thinking up new subjects 
for discussion. But I had 
heard and read that the 
greater the contrast be- 
tween natures the happier 
they would be together. I 
did not understand the dis- 
tinction between uncon- 
geniality and differences of 
temperament. 


F TER a few weeks we had 

a quarrel and I put an 
end to the ‘‘ understanding.” 
The man dashed off to Europe 


to join his mother, and I won- 
dered, as soon as he was gone, 
whether I had made a terrible 
mistake. One day a letter came 
begging me to change my mind. 

| was so excited that I wanted to 
cable the one word ‘‘Come’’; but 
that valuable ‘‘something,” which 
had spoken before (its other name is 
“the higher instinct’’), whispered: 
“Wait. And think. Have you really 
missed him much? Remember, if you 
bring him back three thousand miles you 
can’t in common decency change your mind 


again on sight.” 


I had the sense to wait, though longing every 
day to write, until—I met another man! 
not precisely fall in love with this other, though 
he was quite a dazzling person, talked about by 
every one because of a brave thing he had done. But 
I liked him well enough to find that I had lost interest 
in my European correspondent; and I shivered to think 
that I had been within an ace of sending for him. 

About this time my people lost a good deal of money and I 
decided to try and earn my own living. I was not yet twenty, but 


HEN I had my first ‘“‘proposal’’ I was ridiculously young and ridicu- _I went on the stage, where I had nearly three pleasant, busy, exciting, hard- 

lously pleased with the compliment. It was wonderful that aman—a _ working years, full of new interests. In spite of the new interests, however, I 

real, grown-up man—should have fallen seriously in love with me, a _ had tworather bad attacks of falling in love. It was only ‘‘star worship” from 
child to the home people. It seemed cruel and ungrateful not to care for the a distance, but.I so soon got over the first affair and plunged into the second, 
man, and when I read the beautiful thoughts he had about me (he proposed 
in a letter from college) he became for me a new person; froma very ordinary own nature. Hopelessly I put myself down as a frivolous, unsatisfactory 
young man he turned into a hero of romance: my first lover! But I did not creature where love was concerned. I decided that, since I was probably 
answer his letter because I did not know what to say. Whatever I said I was incapable of constant love, I might as well—if I ever married—marry a rich 
sure I should regret it; and so it was a relief, though very alarming, to meet man. I had worked hard, and I thought it would be very pleasant to like a 
him a few days later. 

He had contrived to come and see me, he said, because he feared that his. _I had the opportunity of doing that very thing, I could not make up my mind 
letter might have been lost in the post. Splendid! But—theinstant Ilooked to it. I had an invitation to gowith cousins and friends to England, and 
into his eyes I knew that I did not care for him, that I even wanted to laugh. suddenly resolved to accept. 

“What a silly expression his eyes have!” I thought to myself; and I wanted 
to get away from him as soon as I could, and not so much as let him touch | MY luggage, among other letters of introduction, was one to an editor of 
my hand. Then, though I was hardly more than a child, something told me 
that I had hit upon one of the surest tests of a girl’s feelings. The “‘some- my extravagance by getting a little writing to do in England to“ tide me over.” 
thing” said: “If love for you, shining in a man’s eyes, makes him look what —_I had picked up the idea that to be the editor of an influential newspaper 
you call ‘silly,’ never, never could he turn out to be the right one.” 

I was thrown a great deal with some girl cousins and their 
“‘set,”’ all the members of which were years older than I, 
and my great ambition was to have experiences which 
I could whisper about as they whispered about their 
little flirtations and love affairs. I couldn’t live 
forever on the proud memory of that first proposal! So 
I took to dwelling far too much on love and being in 
love. Sometimes for weeks I would dream that I 
was in love, for joy or for woe, and I reveled in 
suffering until sooner or later the “‘silly look” in 
the man’s eyes made me want torunaway. At 
length the impression lasted longer and was 
stronger than usual, so I almost engaged my- 
understanding be- 
and when ‘‘he”’ was away 
(we lived in different towns and had 
met when I was visiting) I was deeply, 








then lost interest in that in turn, that I grew thoroughly discouraged about my 


charming man with plenty of-money. But when, at the end of a trying season, 


an illustrated paper in London. This was given me because I hoped to justify 


meant being old or at least middle-aged; so the editor, when I met 
him, was a great surprise. He was young! To be sure he was 
a number of years older than I, but that added a spice 
of interest toour acquaintance. He seemed to know 
everything, I almost nothing. Although he was 
not much over thirty he was already rich and 
a man of importance. It was flattering that he should 
be so nice to me, and it put me on my metal as an 
American girl in England. But soon his friendship 
began to mean more than that to me. I had never 
seen any one like him before, and I did not 
understand him—which made things piquant. 
I could not be certain whether he liked me 
immensely or only a little. 
Experience at home told me that if an 
American man were inclined to fallin love 
with a girl he generally showed symp- 
toms in two weeks at latest after the 
first meeting. With this reserved 
Englishman, however, months of 
friendship passed without a word 

































SSS a Z : "Sy 2 4 aN ee te or look that might mean love. I 


knew that at all events he liked 
being with me, but perhaps that 
was only because an American 
girlas a friend was a new experi- 
ence. We talked of a thousand 
il a : things. He took my mind all 
———=—=——= = un } : ari Cf Yi) over the world and to other 
ais!" ‘ | worlds. Unconsciously he was 

teaching me that vast and 























wonderful distinction be- 

























tween uncongeniality and 

temperamental contrasts 

which I had not understood 
before. Though he and I 
were temperamentally at 
opposite poles we liked the 
same things, were interested 
in the same subjects. Each 
seemed to bring out the best 
in the other. 


S° I stayed in London to 
write, and let my cous- 
ins go home without me. I 
could not feel that I would 

be at home three thousand 
miles away from this man, 
who perhaps cared for me 
only asafriend. At the end 

of six months I lived only 
for the hours I spent with 
him, and I felt that all 
others were wasted. Yet even 
then, so did I distrust the 
capacity of my nature, I won- 
dered whether indeed this were 
real love. Then suddenly there 
was an end of suspense and of 
self-doubt. It was all over ina 
day—the day he came to tell me 
that a great trouble had fallen 
upon him. He had lost all his 
money. Then I knew that I adored 
him, and that, because he was the 
Right Man and the Only Man, life 
would not be life without him. He 
did not say that he cared for me, but 
his coming to me for comfort just then 
said more than words; and the look in 
his eyes, which in other men’s had been 
“silly,” was the one light that never shone 

on land or sea. 

There was no need to wonder if I cared about 
his money. It was gone, and I loved him a 
hundred thousand times better without it. I 
seemed to see him exactly as he was for the first 
time, and I knew that forever and ever he was to be 
the One Man in my world. It was as if he and I were 
alone in that world together, and I longed to give him 
worship which might make him forget everything he had lost. 
I should have been perfectly happy to die for him if that could 


I did 
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have done him good; and I realized that my whole life had been lead- 
ing up to my meeting with him, to my great love of him. For it was a 
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great love! I had no more fear that my nature lacked the 
power of true and constant love. All my being seemed made 
of love—of a first love; because there can be but one perfect 
love, whether it come early or late; and I felt that, even if 
he did not care for me as I did for him, such a love could 
not be wasted. With it my soul had been born. 

But he did care! And the love has gone on, growing better 
and. better, for years. 


I Found Love Enough When the Test Came 


I WAS brought up in the South—‘‘raised,’’ we say; and.I 
like the term. From the time I can remember I was sur- 
rounded with what might be called a romantic atmosphere. 
I was given an old-fashioned training as to bedtime stories 
and fairy tales. I knew all the famous fairy tales of fairy 
princes and their lady loves when I was a little thing, and by 
ten I knew most of the old, well-known romances. On these 
tales, as my mother told them to me, were built my belief 
in love, my belief in romance, and my belief in “‘the right 
man.”’ Only, of course, in those days I did not call him ‘‘the 
right man”’; I called him the “Prince.” 

As time passed he took on more definite shape, and 
changed with my changing, growing nature. At one time 
he was a soldier; at another he was to be a ‘‘ man of God”’; 
later, as I came to know the poets, he began to write verses. 
These changes were all more or less rapid. And meantime 
I was growing up. I was nineteen. 

I had always been used to the attentions of men, and 
before I was twenty I had a “‘string of admirers.’”” Among 
them were some six in all who were downright lovers and 
who pleased themselves with vowing that I was the light of 
their days. But not one of them would I marry; not one 
of them in my opinion measured up to the “‘ Prince.” 

But, as time went on and real men came more and more 
into my life, my ideal became a bit more human. I stopped 
talking about the ‘‘Prince’’ and began using the phrase 
‘“‘the right man.’’ And the right man—what type was he 
to be? Tall? Yes, indeed—and straight and broad of 
shoulder—neither blond nor brunette, but just between 
the two; temperate, I used to insist, even to the color of 
his hair and eyes. Then, too, he must have money. Oh, 
not a great deal, you understand; but enough. Enough for 
us to have a comfortable home—indeed, two, one in the 
country, one in the city; to give our children every possible 
advantage; and to maintain properly the social position to 
which I had been accustomed. Under such conditions we 
would live, he and I; and, oh! we could love each other 
devotedly, of course—all the more devotedly because he 
would be my first love and I his. 


NE day I was expressing some of my ideas and describ- 

ing my ideals to my mother. I remember still the gentle 
indulgence of her voice as she answered me: “Dear, it is 
impossible to guess or determine what one’s fate will be. 
And, dear, none of these things matter. When love comes 
it changes all that; when the right man comes BS 

“But, Mother,’”’ I urged, ‘‘one must have some idea of 
what one wants. Now strength, for instance, great physical 
strength—that should be not only an ideal, but a require- 
ment. And perfect adjustment of tastes in co 

Mother shook her head. ‘‘Dear, none of these things 
matter. The right man fe 

I kissed the sentence short on her lips. ‘‘It does matter 
tome! I will never, never marry a man who is not what my 
ideals demand.” 

“‘Eleanor is so particular!’’ said Cousin Betty,a New York 
cousin who was visiting us. ‘‘ Matilda, you have certainly 
brought her up the wrong way. She expects men to be 
paragons.”’ 

“‘No, Elizabeth dear,’’ Mother said gently, ‘‘I have only 
tried to bring Eleanor up to look upon marriage as the most 
sacred thing in the wide world, and deep love as the only 
reason for it. Once a girl has that ideal I think the rest is 
safe. When the right man comes 

“Mother, how does one know the right man?” I asked her 
that night when we were together. 

“One knows,” she said simply. ‘‘In the face of any of 
the big presences of life one knows.”’ 

Suddenly, after the death of my father, our fortune was 
swept away. Trouble came with financial losses—and the 
old, sunlit, easy life was gone. Then Mother was taken 
away, and I went to New York to earn my own living. The 
days were heartsick enough and often bitterly hard to get 
through. I saw a good deal of Cousin Betty. It was at 
times a comfort to go to her well-appointed home, to step 
away from the business world into one a little more like the 
one to which I had been accustomed. 

‘‘Ah, my dear,’”’ Cousin Betty said to me one day, “try 
to get rid of those old romantic ideas of yours about ‘the 
right man’ and all that. When a fine and honorable and 
well-to-do man loves you marry him and thank the Lord.” 














HORTLY after this I met at Cousin Betty’s what she 

called a ‘‘ most promising young man, my dear,” an archi- 
tect, a man of position and name and with a good deal of 
money. It was not long before he was in love with me and 
I began to think Cousin Betty was perhaps right: To have 
a home and comforts, I who nowhad none; to have the oid 
sure social position to which I had been accustomed; all this 
seemed to me desirable, enviable. Then, too, he was tall and 
handsome, and if I married him the town and country house 
were matters of course. 

I was staying at Cousin Betty’s over Sunday. My new 
lover was coming that night for his answer. I was dressed 
and waiting for him, trying to read in the library. Cousin 
Betty was going to a musicale. When she came to bid me 
good-by she said nothing about the architect, but she bent 
and kissed me ina little intimate way which meant: ‘‘ I know 
he is coming tonight. Now don't, don’t, my dear, be a fool! 
These old-fashioned ideas of yours—do give them up!” 

Presently she was gone. Alone in the big, handsome 
house, except for the well-trained maids, I was suddenly 
unaccountably homesick. All the old days came back: 
the old home there in the South, beautiful, comforting, 
with its fine old simple atmosphere. The wide, moonlit 
verandas; the warmly lighted house; and Mother— 
above all, Mother—moving about the old, low-ceiled, 
well-proportioned rooms; Mother, gentle, womanly, 
loving, the spirit of it all. Oh, if only I had it once again! 
If only I had Mother once more! Then suddenly it 
seemed to me that I did have her; that I could not 
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lose out of my life her love, her influence, unless I willfully 
gave them up. To remember her, to love her, to heed her 
gentle, loving influence—this was to have her. I put my head 
in my arms and Mother's very voice and presence seemed 
to be there with me. é 

“T have only tried to bring Eleanor up to look upon 
marriage as the most sacred thing in the wide world, and deep 
love as the only reason for it. Once a girl has that ideal I 
think the rest is safe. When the right man comes i 

Oh, it was good to get back to Mother! The maid passed 
on her way to the front door: I knew so well that it was not 
the right man who was coming that night for his answer. 

When he came I explained to him as gently as I could 
and I think Mother’s gentleness helped me. 
From then on Cousin Betty gave me up as hopeless. 





NS the right man? It seems strange that I first met him 
the very next day. I cannot attempt to tell you of the 
whole experience. I believe it to be practically impossible 
for a woman who loves deeply to tell and explain that love. 
I only knew in a little while that he loved me and I loved him. 

There were doubts at first. The old preconceived ideal 
was there to point a finger at me. I remembered my words 
as to strength and wealth, ‘enough wealth.’’ Those ideals 
at least I would cling to. Dearly as I loved Roger I would 
postpone our marriage until certain business plans of his 
matured, until his success was more firmly established and 
his income sufficient for us to live with real comfort. 

I cannot tell all that followed; I may only tell how what 
had been happiness (such happiness!) was suddenly smitten 
down. Roger was indisposed; then the illness developed 
into a severe case of typhoid. When I consulted the doctors 
they told me it would be a long time before he was well, if 
indeed he recovered at all. 

I sat by his bed in the hospital that night. One of the 
young doctors came into the room and stood beside me. 

“Tt istough luck,” he said with rough but kindly sympathy. 

“You do not think he will live?”’ 

“He is very sick. I would rather tell you the truth 
about it.” 

The hours crept by. As they went I knew as I had not 
known before what Mother meant by the ‘‘ great presences.” 
They were there beside me, by Roger’s bed: Life, Death, 
Love. Everything else had faded away, had become of so 
little importance! All I asked was the right to prove the 
love that Roger and I had thought was already well proved. 
All I asked was hardship, poverty—it seemed to me it would 
be, oh! so blessed to have them, anything Heaven saw fit 
to send, but—endured with him. Through it all Mother 
seemed to stand beside me, and her words seemed clear to 
me now: ‘When the right man comes a 

For four days I waited, and then they told me that Roger 
would get well, but his recovery would be long and slow. 
He would have to give up all his professional interests and 
for two or three years, perhaps for more, live in the country. 
It meant starting all overagain. It meant poverty and hard 
work. Then, too, they told me what they did not tell him, 
that he might even come out of his long illness—blind! 
Even not guessing this Roger would not hear of my marrying 
him. Hecould not bear to bring suffering or hardship upon 
me. But with the help of my love I made him understand at 
last. I told him what Mother had said. I told him about 
that night and the ‘‘ great presences.’’ My mind was made up. 





E ARE married, Roger and I. We are poor. We are 
happy, oh, deeply happy! 

When any one asks me how I knew the right man I remem- 
ber that night when I sat there facing the great presences of 
life. This is, I believe, the supreme test. Is love enough? 
If Life and Death were waiting beside this man you care for; 
if the only promise given you were a life of hardship and 
difficulty and renunciation, would you beg for the privilege 
of having them? Would none of these things matter? 
Would love be enough? As mother said the main thing is 
to think of marriage as the most sacred thing in the wide 
world, and deep love as the only reason for it. With that 
the rest is simple; the rest is safe with that. When the test 
comes one knows the right man; one knows that life with 
him, life and love, are enough. 


Why “His” and “Mine” Became “Ours” at Last 


| Pes never going to do anything so commonplace as 
marry. The world was to hear from me. I had a future. 
By way of achieving this I was busy at nineteen with 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer; I scorned Tennyson as the 
bard for babes, and Longfellow as the poet for sentimen- 
talists. In the midst of these intellectual dramatics a man 
came to call on my cousin. My family was a little proud of 
my precocity and my cousin showed it frankly when she 
introduced me. I havea feeling that I showed off in blatant 
fashion. Anyway he sat down by me and we talked. I didn’t 
like him at the end of that talk, and I liked myself less. I 
didn’t feel free to sniff at Tennyson or disparage Longfellow. 
I felt no superiority in my statement of atheism, and, after 
the lights were out, I wanted greatly to slip out of bed and 
say my prayers as I used to before I decided to be brainy 
and have a future. 

He was at our home more or less regularly for years. 
Mother liked to have him about, and, although I kept my 
antagonistic resentment for him an incredible time, I realized 
that the keynote of his character was intelligent honesty. 
I was always angry when I asked his opinion—and got it. 
Flattery is such a matter-of-course commodity. But I 
realized that he never gave an unqualified statement of 
fact without knowing, nor an opinion without thorough 
consideration. 

When I came back from college my cousin was married, 
and the man and I met comfortably as friends. But deep 








in my heart still rankled a grudge for his treatment of my 
youthful attempt at erudition. i had known many men in 
the last few years, and there had always been the intensely 
personal element, the meariing glance, the mildly stupid 
persiflage, the exaggerated attention, the tendency to corners, 
the subdued confidences. Not so with him. When he 
came the family was not only tolerated, but also enjoyed. 
He brought me pillows for my chair as impersonally as he 
would select a fresh handkerchief for himself. He expected 
no special privileges. He knew the customs of the house and 
respected them. The family loved him, and I wanted fiercely 
to make him love me in reply for making me feel my deficien- 
cies so frequently; but he kept his usual course, unnoticing. 

He always had interesting things to do. I might rage at 
him, but I was never bored. He did many things well, and 
was interested in all sorts of odd pursuits. So, after one 
winter of using six men to supply the interest of one, I bound 
up my wounded pride and was glad to have him back again. 

We were not engaged. There was no tacit understanding 
between us, although I knew he hoped that some day | 
would be “safe’’ to care for. He did not make me con- 
spicuous by taking me out alone frequently; there was 
usually some one else. From the success and general peace 
of our experience I have come to be strong in the convic- 
tion that long acquaintance and short engagements are a 
preventive of much misfortune. 

In many ways he was such a comfort! Inferiors found it 
simple to fulfill his reasonable requests. Inall the years 
I knew him I never saw the slightest hint of oppression. 
Likewise he never fawned. He recognized his superiors 
quickly, and met them with the respect due their superiority, 
nothing more. As for a stolen kiss or a trifling caress, it was 
Dead Sea fruit to him; no young girl’s bloom should suffer 
at his hands—not because he was a prude, but because the 
essential cheapness of the promiscuous sex game dawned 
upon himearly, I regret that I was late in seeing it, and that 
he had to give me my first and all-illuminating lesson. 


U RING one Christmas week we were both at the same 
house party. My ambition seemed to be to attract any 
man, every man. I dressed, talked, laughed, danced to that 
one end, He avoided me pointedly enough. I did not 
mind—much; there were many others. 
ay in utter disgust he asked: ‘‘ Why are you doing 
this! 
* “T’m having a good time.’’ 

“You are having a disgusting time! Your whole game is 
men; you have made no attempt to attract one woman. Do 
you appreciate that you are exercising nothing more than the 
primitive lure of sex? And that casting that lure promiscu- 
ously in this fashion is exhibiting a cheap manifestation of 
the ‘underworld ?’” 

“Oh, how vile of you !” I said. 

“If you want to be stupid, yes; if you want to be intelli- 
gent, think it over.” 

I felt flayed, outraged; I wept; and I hated him. But 
how blessedly right he was! And it was here that my con- 
version began and I took to looking at things a little more 
honestly. 

I saw him train a bull terrier once. That puppy grew to be 
the best-behaved, most self-respecting and well-loved dog 
our family ever owned. The Right Man was visiting us. 
Mother asked him to train the dog—and he trained it! The 
government in our home had been so susceptible to loving 
wheedling that that summer was a revelation. He got up 
endless times in the night to put that puppy back to bed. 

Mother called down after the third night of this: ‘‘ Let 
him come in this time, John. The poor little thing is 
lonesome.”’ 

“That's a cruel kindness, Mrs. Webb; it will only take 
more spankings to unteach him. If you don’t mind I will 
make him learn only once.” 

Nothing was too much trouble that would make that little 
thing grow upto bea good, therefore a happy, dog. I thought 
John a hard-hearted brute, and said so. 

He looked at me oddly. ‘‘Go out into the sunshine and 
think it over,’”’ he said. ‘‘Laxness in training is not kindness; 
it is selfishness. Slight punishment that he can understand 
as a puppy will save beatings that would only cow and 
mystify him as a dog.”’ 

So I ‘“‘went out into the sunshine and thought it over,” 
and came to a decision that was entirely apart from puppies. 

And with that the last of my antagonistic pride went down 
and the sacrifice of my dearest possessions began. There 
were no high resolves when I actually began to see my 
faults. They merely became too obnoxious to live with. 
Gossiping, indulged in simply because I liked the dramatic 
interest of having something startling to relate, not because 
I bore malice toward the person whom the gossip was about; 
tardiness, when I saw it was only another term for inconsid- 
erateness, and that inconsiderateness was too boorish to tol- 
erate; and snobbery, and a long list all went the same way. 

After each square-viewed facing of the situation the Right 
Man’s eyes grew brighter until his buoyant happiness forced 
itself on Mother’s attention. She asked: ‘What are you so 
deliriously happy about, John?” 

And he answered her as simply: ‘Why, Jane has at last 
decided to love me.” 

No moon, no shaded lights, no whispered words—just an 
announcement! Two years before I would have felt the 
necessity of pretended anger at his assurance, but that all 
seemed silly to my new-found honesty. 

But Mother was true to the conventions, and demanded 
stiffly enough: ‘‘ What gives you such assurance, sir?” 

“Why, bless your dear heart, I’ve been watching every 
move for five years. Why shouldn’t I be sure?” And even 
Mother capitulated to his big, tolerant commonsense. 


OW we have been married three years—and no quarrels! 

There have been difficulties to settle, many of them; 
but we have not met as enemies, each fighting for his and her 
own betterment, but as friends, settling a situation for 
‘“‘our” well-being. There is no ‘“‘his”’ nor ‘‘ mine” in our 
household, but an all-powerful ‘‘ ours.” And when we are 
out, and busy with meeting other people, I look up and 
find his glance so full of happy certainty that my heart 
catches with the glad thrill that his first kiss brought; 
and when we are jostling through a crowded street he 
draws my arm alittle closer and gives my hand a con- 
tented pat, and goes on talking about the disadvantages 
of single tax or Mrs. Jackson’s new baby. Because, you 
see, our life is not illuminated by flashes of romance, 
but by a pervading glow. Romance isall the time. 


NOTE—Another group of actual experiences in the series, ‘How I 
Knew When the Right Man Came,”’ will appear next month. 
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USTY LOCKS is going away to college. 

Of course that is not her name—yet 
it is somehow more her name than the 
one with which we christened her. She 
has been called by it ever since the day 
her young uncle—my brother, Lynn 
Rust—coming home from college, and, 
seeing baby Ruth sitting on the floor in 
a dazzle of sunshine, called out: 

“Well, well, Rusty Locks, you’re a 
beacon light for sure!” 

Sucha mop of curly, tangly, chestnut- 
red hair as I, her mother, had to comb, all those first years ! 
And such a ‘glorious mass of it as Rusty herself has been 
manipulating ever since she was big enough to doit! It isa 
wonderful color, now—with dark shadows under the brightly 
shimmering curl of it, and touches of rich gold above the 
temples. And Rusty Locks, with her strawberries-and-cream 
complexion, and her astonishing brown eyes with copper 
lights in them, under eyebrows of an inc redible purity of 
dark outline, is quite as beautiful to look at as her hair. 

Happily, how ever, she does not know it—yet. Her hair is 
her greatest trial, her béte rouge, so to speak. She longs for 
smooth, silken locks of raven tint—like her mother’s—and 
bewails the indubitable fact that one red-haired parent can 
color a whole family of heads. As for her face, neither does 
it suit her, for it is of the tinting which naturally and fittingly 
goes with the hair—with a tendency to freckle a bit over the 
nose. With her splendid eyes—ignoring them—she stares at 
her image in my mirror, and sighs: 

‘Mummy, must I go away to college with a whole 
trunkful of brown and yellow clothes, and never a lovely 
rose-colored gauze among them ?”’ 

““A rose-colored gauze, dear? 
longs for?” 

“Oh, it is, itis! Elaine has the dearest one you ever saw, 
and looks like a dream in it, too. Would rose color be so 
dreadful for me, Mummy? I’m so tired of things that are 
supposed to go with my hair. And I think my hair is a little 
darker than it used to be last year—really, Mum, I do!” 

She looks at me appealingly. I rise and go to a certain 
bureau drawer, and take therefrom a scarf of the purest rose 
color. [ bring it to my daughter, where she st: ands before the 
mirror, and drape it about her shoulders. As she is wearing a 
frock of sheer white the scarf has the effect all to itself. 

Rusty gazes at her reflection dubiously. 

















Is that what your heart 


A THIS moment an ironic laugh sounds cuttingly from 
the doorway: “ Jupiter Ammon, Rus, you aren ’t think- 
ing of coming out in that shade! Tell me when it’s going to 
happen, and I'll pass by on the other side.” 

Of course that settles it. Rusty Locks has a great respect 
for the opinion of Kent, the younger of her two older brothers 
and two years her senior, even though she frequently defies 
it, as now: 

“There’s no reason at all why I shouldn't wear this 
shade—in the evening. Under artificial light na 

“Rusty grows still rustier. Don’t ask me to take you 
anywhere if you come out in that, that’s all.”’ 





“Kent Speaks First. 
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‘That’s Great, Rus! 
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‘That Made 


BY ALICE. BARBER- ST 

“You won’t have to. I’m going away to college,’’ Miss 
Ruth Rust Jordan calls after him, as, his own red head erect 
upon his sturdy neck, Kent strides whistling away down 
the hall. 

““That’s so—worse luck!’’ 
reéstablished between them. 

Rusty and I go shopping presently—in town, That means 
a good deal to us, who live twenty miles out. And there are 
so many thingsa girl must have whois going away to college 
for the first time, in the autumn. 

We know w hat we must have—no doubt of that. Rusty 
is armed with a long list, furnished her by one of her college 
friends, a Sophomore, at home now in all the pride and glory 
of her first vacation. So many house or school dresses, so 
many afternoon frocks, to wear to dinner at night, so many 
evening gowns. There are the tailored suit, the more 
“dressy ’’ suit for occasions, the negligees, the outing clothes. 
Then there are the hats, the gloves, the shoes—and an inter- 
minable list of necessary adjuncts, like sweaters and se parate 
coats and evening wraps—there is really no end to it. Rusty 
and I have to go in town any number of times to accomplish 
it all; we have to have endless discussions, interviews with 
dressmakers and milliners, conferences with the Sophomore, 
who is inclined to be dictatorial, becausg her point of view 
is that of one who knows. 

We agree pretty well asa rule, Rusty and I. She has what 
I may venture to call an educated taste, besides a natural 
instinct for harmony in form and color, in spite of the inci- 
dent of the rose-hued scarf. Many of the needed articles we 
pounce upon together, witha delighted and delightful mutual 
recognition of that which is fitting and beautiful. But now 
and then we differ, as really is only to be expected. I would 
not have a girl of nineteen a mere reflection of her mother,no 
matter how invariably perfect that mother’s judgment. 


he calls back—and peace is 


HE occasion of the first serious difference of opinion is 
that of the selection of the ‘‘dressy’’ suit. The tailored 

suit, for ordinary wear, is under way at a good and only 
reasonably expensive tailor’s, and Rusty and | have agreed 
perfectly on the color and cut of it it is to be all that is 
demurely and unobtrusively smart in the dark blue of its 
color and the simple line and finish of it. But the “dressy’”’ 
suit, it is decided, is to be of velvet, for many well-considered 
rez asons, and is to be really dressy only in material and general 
air of superiority over the every-day suit, not in elaboration of 
decoration—so called—nor in striking novelty of design. 

We are to find the suit—we hope—at acertain shop where 
are shown only finished garments for women, frocks of exclu- 
sive makers, made from imported models—a shop which the 
Sophomore has alluded to with awe, as the place where the 
very smartest girls she knows acquire their evening gowns 
and handsomest costumes of all sorts. She tells us that she 
herself, who has not a long purse like these girls, has once or 
twice been so fortunate as to find there frocks a little out of 
season and therefore considerably reduced in price, but none 
the less charming; and she says that these are altogether the 
prettiest things she has. 

So it is with high hopes that Rusty and I approachythis 
shop, which we have not before known, and where are now 
(Page 13) 


Now You Look Like What You Are—and That’s Enough for Us’” 
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being shown what are designated as ‘advance models” of 
the autumn styles. And as luck will have it—or as Rusty’s 
luck will have it, and my own misfortune—almost imme- 
diately we come upon it; the “dressy”’ suit. The moment 
that our eyes fall upon it marks a crisis in our shopping. 

It is displayed, with high art, upon a form in an inner 
room—a room of itself designed to furnish a dignified and 
appropriate background for the showing of such costumes. 
Against the dull green brocaded-silk hangings of this room 
the pale gray velvet of the ‘‘dressy”’ suit stands out with the 
effect of a wash-drawing by a clever hand. 


TOPPING short, Rusty stands before it with clasped 
hands. ‘Oh, Mummy!” she murmurs, under her breath. 
Rusty’s voice, in public places, is always low: it never rises 
into the shrill key of the schoolgirl. And E. too, stand still 
before the c reation- for that, certainly, whether one like it 
or not, is what it is. 

“Don’t you adore it ?’’ Rusty implores. 

I answer guardedly: ‘‘It is striking, surely.” 

“Striking! Oh, but it issimple, Mummy! Certainly it is. 
It’s not a bit fussed up. And such an exquisite gray!” 

I admit these contentions. The gray suit is not “fussed 
up.” It is‘ anexquisite gray.” But I donot like it. Though 
it seems ‘‘simple’’—the word Rusty and I conjure with—it is 
nevertheless complex, artful, over-modish. It is difficult for 
me to explain my criticism of it to Rusty. She is wild to try 
it on. Her cheeks glow with a bewitching color, born of 
enthusiasm over this alluring possibility. To go away to 
college with such a costume in her possession—I can see how 
she feels about it. 

We go into a tiny retiring- room, attended by an assiduous 
and smiling saleswoman, in sinuously trailing black, with a 
wondrous coiffure—also ‘‘simple,’” but also incredibly subtle, 
that coiffure. And Rusty, taking off her Panama hat with its 
black velvet band, slipping out of her little lingerie blouse 
and blue serge skirt, running. an arranging hand over her 
masses of hair, and holding out round, bared arms to receive 
the gray velvet frock over her head, is in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye, transformed into a maid Parisienne. As 
for me, I catch my breath, 

With one incre ‘dulous glance into the mirror Rusty turns 
to me, triumph, longing, actual pleading in her eyes. 

The s uleswomé un breathes words of deep admir. ition, not 
too effusively. ‘‘It is made for the young lady,”’ she says, 
[ stare at Rusty. 

Ifanything could let the girl know how beautiful she is that 
gray velvet frock fitting her y outhfully rounded figure like the 
traditional glove—or, to my swimming vision, more like the 
skin of a serpent (the original one, perhaps)—has cone it. 
Gone is my little schoolgirl; in her place stands a woman, 
beautiful indeed, but—a woman not of our world. 

The saleswoman slips the coat upon Rusty’s shoulders. 
It isa wonderful coat, the lines of it are cunningly designed. 
But again I do not like it. It is not only that the whok cos- 
tume ts too ‘‘old”’ for Rusty, my nineteen-year-old—though 
just why it is too old I find it hard to say—but there is also 
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THANKSGIVING 
WHEN WE WERE YOUNG 


The Ballad by 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


She Pictures by WA 
JOHN WOLCOTT ADAMS \ ff 































Ww crack of whip, 
in morning's prime, 
Sweet Patience Hoadley 
bowled away 
SAllong the pleasant 
road to Lyme, 
Fo spend the glad 
IManksgiving Day 
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II ‘ 
ho else along that road should ride 
From martial service homeward bent, 
Upon his battle steed of pride, 
But gallant Major Abel Kent ? 


il 

eside the coach his rein he drew, 
B And Patience,smiling, spoke his name, \ 
In merry chat the moments flew, 

eAs down the road to Lyme they came. 





IV 
. , hearty welcomes 
hatled them both; 
e Homestead doors 
were open wide ; 
And Mayor Kent 
was nothing loth 
Jo tarry there 
that festal tide. 


Ti 


o- early; ere the feast was spread, 

Jo church they hied them,young and old, 
s Where honest Parson Comfort Shedd = 
Rehearsed their blessings manifold 


} Vul 
+ nd YGran'ther Floadley rose and spake: 
A “O Lord,we render thanks to ghee 
For Perry's triumph on the Lake, 
For victory by land or sea! 
VI IX 
Fa ge’ in the Fiomesteads rough-beamed hall “Thou art our buckler,sword and shield ! 
Tne table shimmered,white and fair; We render thanks to Zhee, O Lord, 
But how may feeble pen recall or all the harvest’s plenteous yield, 
The goodly bounty offered there ? For all the good upon this board! 





VII x a a of 
I ee Furkey-noblest bird that flies “To Flim from Whom all blessings flow, \ gl 
Or walks!—the pigling from the pen, , Let each give thanks and homage due!” °* A 

With cider, crullers, pumpkin pies, The graceless Major whispered low: 
And hasty pudding, food of men! “Sweet Patience,I give thanks for you!” 
(Page 14) 





The SIORY OF THe TAR-BABY 


<cen . ° ° > ¢; ‘ ° . » 7 ° . 
si Of you dont lemme loose I] knock you agin, Sez Brer habbit, sezee, en wid dat he fotch er a Wipe wid de 


udder han, en dat stuck. Jar-Baby. she ain't sayin nothin, en Brer Fox, he lay low.” ~Joel Chandler Harris 


e chourth ofa JVew Series of American Li: erature Pictures 
Painted by WL. Saylor 


The next picture will be given in an early issue of The Journal 
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Only One Love at a Time 


Y HUSBAND, when he 
M asked me to marry him, 

was much olderthanI. As 
I was an inexperienced girl I natu- 
rally believed, when he asked for my 
hand, that I was the only woman 
in the world that he would under 
any circumstances whatsoever 
have chosen! I was very happy. I 
had the greatest admiration for 
him, as well as a profound attach- 
ment. Hewas polished andclever, 
a man to be proud of—and I was 
proud of him! 

He was most kind and affection- 
ate until after my first child came. 
Then his disappointment was bitter 
at its being a girl, and this disap- 
pointment only increased as time 
went on and one after another of 
my children died at birth and the 
sons that my husband longed for 
seemed to refuse to live. 

And so as it came about that we had but the one child, 
and that a girl, all his love, all his pride and all his attention 
seemed to center upon her. He appeared at times scarcely 
more aware of my existence than of that of the furniture. 
When he came home from business in the late afternoon his 
first and only thought was of our little girlk He would go 
up to her nursery and assist personally at her preparation for 
bed. He spent all his free time with her, and all the money 
that he could spare as well was ungrudgingly lavished upon 
her as she grew up—on her health, education, clothes and 
diversions. 

And toward me? Toward me—more and more as time 
went on his attitude seemed to be as toward a reliable nurse 
and well-paid attendant upon the child. He was not unkind, 
but I felt that in his eyes I had no reason for existing except 
as I ministered to the well-being of his child. 

Had I not so loved the child myself I should perhaps have 
suffered unbearably from the position so markedly and undis- 
guisedly secondary to which I was relegated. My little girl 
grew to be so wonderful, and became so even more adorable 
from year to year that she was compensation for everything. 
As long as she remained in the home and filled it with interest 
and sunshine I was willing to remain in it also, and to submit 
without a sign of resentment to the chill, perfunctory treat- 
ment that had become my share. I would not for worlds 
have allowed a suspicion to dawn upon my girl’s mind that 
all was not perfectly well and happy with her mother. I kept 
silent, never even letting my husband suspect that I was 
unhappy. 

Then, too, I must confess that pride, vanity, made me 
wish, by every means in my power, to conceal from my 
daughter that my position in the household was not that 
which was due to the wife and mother. I carried off my 
situation with grace. And yet another element entered in: 
If I permitted a tinge of pity to creep into my daughter’s 
estimate of my position, inevitably—as her love for me 
equaled that which she bore her father—inevitably resent- 
ment toward him must be born of sympathy toward me, and 
this I could on no account permit. 

As she grew up to beautiful young womanhood, and I 
realized that soon she would be leaving us for another home, 
I determined that when this came to pass I also would leave 
my husband’s house, and either go back to live with my 
father or make a place of my own. In the home empty of 
my child I felt that I had no place and no part. 








HE time came when my daughter married most happily. 

She left home a radiant bride and went to live in a distant 
city. After this I felt myself free to leave the house where 
my position seemed to me no better than that of an upper 
servant. 

Then suddenly and strangely the reflection came to me 
that all my daughter’s happy childhood and girlhood would 
seem to her a ghastly mockery if she should ever come to 
know that it had been based upon my discontent and unhap- 
piness. My leaving her father would be the fly in the oint- 
ment of her clear happiness, it would take the sweetness out 
of her lovely existence. I had stayed for her sake in the past, 
and I felt that I must now continue to do so, though I 
dreaded to think what the life would now be, lived alone and 
face to face with the husband whose idol had left us. 

As soon as my daughter had left us my husband surprised 
me by immediately reinstating me to the position in his con- 
sideration and heart from which it seemed to me I had been 
forever banished. 

I had thought to myself so often and so sadly in the many 
years of our union: ‘‘ My husband does not love me, or how 
could he so become a stranger to me? My husband can never 
have loved me, and I, alas, must needs always love him!”’ 
And I awoke to find that whether or not he had ever loved 
me before he certainly loved me now and could never now 
live without me. While our daughter had been there her 
image had seemed to blot out every thing and every one else; 
no one else had existed but as a shadow in the background 
of his consciousness; he was entirely engrossed by her. Now 
that she was gone I was again the beloved companion, the 
wife of his heart and the center of the universe to him. 

It was hard, that experience of years, but I can but feel 
as a result of my long-drawn-out training that patience and 
silence are the best solution to what sometimes threaten 
to become domestic difficulties. Of course occasionally a 
resolute stand may clear the situation better than submis- 
sion, sometimes self-respect demands self-assertion. I can 
only answer for my own case in which a selfless acceptance 
has brought to me happiness and contentment. 

My experience has sharpened my.eyes to note whether or 
not my case was unique, and I find that many people are so 
constituted, whether from a narrowness of heart or a con- 
stricted nature, that they have room for but one absorbing 
affection at atime. They have a fund of affection to devote, 
but seem able to direct it upon only one object at a time. 





he Things Women Keep Quiet About 


What Nearly All Women Know—and Don’t Tell the Men 








HESE little “confessions” by women have been 

written and are printed here with the sole desire 
to be helpful to other women. Nearly all women 
have their reticences—the things that hurt so badly 
that they can’t talk about them. Here these things— 
the curtain of mist that so often falls between 
husband and wife, the battle that the wife fights in 
the dark, the heart-burning that makes her ill and 
sometimes an invalid—are brought out into the 
daylight. In each instance printed here the attempt 
is made to show the way out, to show how the 
women who have gone through these experiences 
have found the path that leads to light and a better 
understanding. ; 

THE EDITORS OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 

















How We Grew Apart 


HILE young a girl had married the most popular young 

man of her circle. He was handsome, gallant, tactful. 
He had been sought after by many managing mothers and 
marriageable daughters and designing widows. He was 
tender-hearted, romantic, sympathetic, and with all this a 
man well liked in the business world. He married the girl he 
loved, albeit she was more ardently in love than he. 

Many persons predicted trouble, thinking that so popular 
a youth could never refrain from falling back into the old 
gallantries after the honeymoon waned; and to this young 
wife it seemed to be the crown of all crowns a woman could 
wear when her husband grew more and more devoted to her 
during the first years of their married life. He seemed to pre- 
fer her smile to the smiles of all other women, and to enjoy her 
society with even more pleasure than during their courtship. 

A child born to them after eight years of marriage added 
a new link in the chain of love; and when they celebrated 
their fifteenth anniversary they were universally recognized 
as an ideal couple. The wife was then thirty-nine, the hus- 
band forty-three. They had lived in one town all their 
married life and had been a vital part of its social circle. 

The husband was essentially a social leader, and, while 
most actively engaged in business during the day, he was 
always ready to give his time and attention to a cotillon, ora 
vaudeville frolic, or a tennis tournament, or any other form 
of entertainment which brought people together in pleasant 
ways. His wife cared less for such festivities, and, while 
proud of his popularity and willing to share him with her 
circle, she often excused herself from active participation on 
pleas of indisposition. 

When first the husband insisted upon remaining at home 
if she did not go she urged him to be sensible and allow her to 
follow her impulses, and to keep his place which he had right- 
fully held so many years as the popular “‘ mixer’’ and social 
leader of the town. She, in her way, would keep the circle con- 
scious of her interest and sympathy by giving teas, or card 
parties to the ladies in the afternoon; but she felt that her 
day of evening dissipation, save in exceptional cases, was over. 
Perhaps it is well to let her tell the remainder of the story in 
her own way: 


“ I HAD begun to feel the love of quiet and repose. Society 

bored me to some extent, save when it consisted in the 
companionship of a few select friends. Dancing I had never 
cared for as had my husband, and outdoor sports, which at 
one time I enjoyed, seemed now too strenuous. But I was 
perfectly willing my husband should keep up his interests in 
these things. I was absolutely sure of his love and loyalty 
and pride in me; and I made the mistake which many women 
of my age make, in supposing that after fifteen or twenty 
years of married happiness no discord could creep in to spoil 
the harmony. I had won my husband from a circle of more 
gifted, more accomplished and more beautiful girls, and I 
had kept him constant for fifteen years. Now I felt quite 
safe in taking life peacefully and quietly. In fact the words 
‘safe’ and ‘unsafe’ never entered my mind. He was mine, 
I was his; and we could both do as we pleased and each be 
sure that the other was content. 

“‘For a time my husband would express regret when I did 
not go out with him; and when I did go, or when I planneda 
theater party, which was a form of entertainment I liked, he 
would seem delighted. Then gradually I began to seea change. 
I found it was necessary to plan far ahead for an evening of 
his time which was not engaged. And still more noticeable 
was his manner. The theater seemed to bore him, and after 
we had gone home from the play he would very often say to 
me that he was going around to the club or to some private 
house to see how the cotillon was getting on. And he would 
not ask me to go with him. He would return in an hour or 
two, and have much to say of the merry crowd he had just 
left. 

“Then it began to dawn on me that my husband was 
passing through one of those second youths which come to 
many men and some women’ after the forties are reached. 
He was back in the same state of mind and with the same 
feelings and impulses which had been characteristic of him 
when he was the popular bachelor. He had grown younger 
instead of older in the last year, while I was conscious of 
having passed my youth. I was thoroughly awakened to the 
situation one evening when, without an invitation, I sug- 
gested going with him to a costume ball which he had 
planned for charity. The previous year I had declined to go, 
and he took it for granted I did not wish to attend this one. 
He showed no enthusiasm over my decision. But I went, and 
once there I saw how he was generally regarded as a single 
man by the young women and the flirty married women. 

“His beautiful dancing and his gallant manners and his 
high social position made him a ballroom favorite; and I felt 
utterly out of it and in the way. He was most courteous 
to me and showed me every polite attention; but it was all 
so different from what our lives had been. When I pleaded 
a headache, and asked him to put me in the carriage and let 
me go home early, he was most solicitous and begged to be 
allowed to go with me, but I knew it was not a sincere 
impulse of a loving heart; only a refined man’s sense of duty. 
So I forbade his going, and went home alone to weep my first 
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wild tears of marital infelicity. I pretended to be asleep 
when he returned, and in the morning I was startled at my 
pallor and my darkly circled eyes; and my heart was newly 
wrung by having him unconscious of my appearance, as he 
partook of a light breakfast and talked of the tennis tourna- 
ment. where he was due at an early hour, and hurried 
away whistling merrily.” 


“A PERFECT blackness of despair seized upon me. I was 

jealous of all the attractive women in our circle, jealous 
for the first time in my life. And I was filled with bitter 
resentment toward my husband—toward life. Allthe terrible 
tales of neglected wives and unfaithful husbands came to my 
mind; and the utter lack of dignity which seemed now to 
detract from my ideal made me feel like a lost, disillusioned 
creature wandering alone in a strange land. I had always 
been so proud of my husband’s dignity and his fine poise. 
By the time he came from the tournament I was in a mood 
to rush into his presence and accuse him of every weakness 
and sin in the calendar. But fortunately a sense of my own 
self-respect prevented. I would not make myself ridiculous 
in his sight. He had really done nothing I could name; it 
was a subtle and indescribable disloyalty and fickleness. 
Then I began to think of my own part in it, and to see where 
I had been at fault.- As soon as I took this route out of my 
wretchedness I saw a faint path in the distance which bore 
the signboard of ‘Hope.’ 

‘*T realized that I had been too self-satisfied, too sure of my 
hold upon this unusually attractive and unusually social 
man. I had let myself grow settled and careless. I had not 
kept up my personal appearance as he had; I had lost the 
coquettish idea in dress, and only cared to be comfortable 
and neat. This would do with some men; it might, indeed, 
tighten a wife’s hold on some husbands, but mine needed to 
be continually treated like a bachelor. I had made a mistake 
in not keeping up with him in his social pleasures. I had let 
myself be a better mother than wife. For many evenings 
I had been perfectly happy in amusing my son, in giving him 
parties at home, while my husband went alone to cotillons 
or club dances. 

“Then I realized that I must not too suddenly change my 
habits. Once my husband saw that I was jealous and 
wounded I would lose dignity in his eyes. Nothing belittles 
a woman in a man’s eyes as jealousy does. I must go about 
my tactics with all the skill of a general in battle. This 
required self-control and patience and secrecy. I studied 
myself before the mirror, I saw all my blemishes, and I real- 
ized that I looked older than my husband. I resolved to look 
into the science of beauty development and get at the 
commonsense methods of restoration of youthful lines and 
complexion tints. 

‘One of these methods was outdoor exercise. So I told my 
husband that I was gaining undue weight and not feeling 
well, and that I had decided to take more fresh-air exercise. 
I asked him to get mea horse. He had never ridden, but was 
glad to provide me with a horse and groom. I added golf 
and tennis and swimming to my list of exercises. My hus- 
band seemed astonished at my interest in these things, and 
when I became proficient in them he was proud and showed 
a new interest in me. 

‘*Then I developed a love for social life and began to wear 
modish gowns and to attend dances. Quite to my own 
amazement I found myself a married belle; and, had I been a 
woman of revengeful nature or one who did not love her 
husband, I would have been able to arouse his jealousy as he 
unconsciously had done with me. But I carried myself with 
dignity, enjoying my popularity only because it brought my 
lover back to me, with all his old affection and desire for my 
companionship. We have been great comrades ever since, 
and I not only keep step with him but I also make him 
accelerate his step to keep up with me at times. 

‘“‘T have never told him of the hours of anguish I passed 
through, nor of the change I saw in him. It may be he was 
not conscious of it himself, but had I not realized it when I 
did, and taken just the method I did, I know our lives would 
have steadily grown apart.” 


How the Husband Found it Out 


NCE a husband became more and more absorbed in his 

business, and after a while so forgetful did he become of 
the little home duties and niceties that his wife’s birthday, 
always previously celebrated, was for two successive years 
forgotten. She determined it should not be. She cared not 
so much for the present that he might give her—much as she 
valued it because of the thought—but she determined that 
he should not become less of a husband because he was 
becoming more of a successful business man. She knew her 
husband, and realized all too well that, with his practical 
nature, the direct method was the only effective plan. So 
she stifled her natural modesty, and six weeks before her 
birthday she began her campaign by remarking that she was 
getting old. 

‘‘Nonsense,”’ said the husband; ‘‘you look as young as a 
girl of twenty-five.” 

‘*Maybe,” she said, ‘“‘but do you realize that six weeks 
from today I shall be thirty-five?”’ 

‘‘Why think about it?’’ remarked the husband. 

But she determined that he should think about it. The 
next week she commented on the fact that her birthday was 
five weeks off; then four weeks, then three weeks, and by 
the time the day came no man had ever a day more firmly 
fastened in his mind than this husband. And he remembered, 
and his joy in the fact was positively childlike! 

‘Do you know, dear,’’ he remarked at the birthday table, 
“I don’t know when we've had such a good celebration of 
your birthday anniversary as we’ve had today? I’ve had 
such a good time, and the fun I had getting your present did 
beat all. I was telling Dodge today, at lunch, that I’m sorry 
for those chaps who don’t remember the birthdays of their 
home folks.”’ 

But the wife simply smiled. It was one of the things that 
women keep quiet about ! 





NOTE—The next installment of this most interes.ing series of articles will 
appear in an early number of THE JOURNAL. 
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HE added strain to 
thealreadystrained 
situation between 

the Henderson and Bing- 
ham families, caused by 
Hiram’savowal of his love 
for Judith, was regarded 
with equanimity by only 
one member of them, and 
that was Marvin Cullen. 
He looked upon Judith as 
his property. He always 
had, ever since he was old 
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explained. ‘ Pontarlier 
is the name; isn’t it, 
Judith? I suppose he isa 
Count, or a ‘no-account’ 
rather,’’ and he chuckled 
at the old joke. 

“‘T don’t remember any 
Pontarlier at Smyth’s,”’ 
Marvin said idly. 

““You have forgotten,”’ 
his uncle told him. When 








enough to realize that 
some day she would have 
a jam factory and he 
would not. It was a 
scurvy trick of Fate not 
to make him the son of Horatio Henderson and heir to 
the Henderson factory. It was all very well to be his 
uncle’s confidential man now, but some day he must 
be more, and, if a marriage with Judith was necessary 
to make him more, he was ready to buy a license anda 
wedding ring at once. He liked Judith; he was not madly in 
love with her, but he was madly in love with the jam factory 
that was to be hers, with its trade to the four corners of the 
world. There was not a sentimental nerve in Marvin 
Cullen’s body. Hedid not really know the meaning of senti- 
ment; he sneered at it when he was in a bad humor and 
laughed at it when he was in a pleasant mood. 

He was in a very bad humor as he realized the impression 
that Hiram Bingham, 2d, must have made on Judith. He 
would have given a large sum to have learned just how and 
where the two had met that they could have developed such 
afriendship without his knowledge. He had never seen Judith 
show such an interest in any other man, and he realized fully 
what a spur to this interest the animosity between Henderson 
and Bingham was. Besides, at the bottom of his heart 
Marvin had quite an unacknowledged admiration for young 
Hiram Bingham. He was so many things that Marvin was 
not and would have liked to be. Honors and emoluments 
seemed to flock to Hiram. That had been a grievance all 
through the four years at Yale, and then, when Hiram left 
college, there was the partnership in the Bingham Jam and 
Conserve Factory, while Marvin had to be satisfied with 
the minor office of confidential man to the head of 
Henderson’s. It would not be easy to get the better of 
Hiram, for there was a stubborn as well as clever strain in 
the Binghams. Marvin had learned that long ago; but there 
was also a courteous chivalry, and it was on this that Marvin 
built his hopes. 


Lahy _. 


IRAM had taken his interview with Henderson and 

even Henderson’s amazing letter with a certain philos- 
ophy that was characteristic. It was no more than he should 
have expected, If he would fall in love with the daughter of 
his father’s bitter enemy he must expect the path of true 
love to be rough and full of ruts and stones. When he 
received the package that Judith had tied up in the presence 
of her father and cousin he opened it eagerly, expecting to 
find some line of regret that she had not been allowed to see 
him. But although he looked at every ornamented page of 
the old Medici book he could find no message on any subject 
except jam. 

It would only be courteous to let her know that he had 
received the book; but he was sure that any letter or message 
that he sent would be intercepted. So he stopped ata florist’s 
and ordered a quantity of flowers sent to Miss Henderson. 
He was about to let them go anonymously when a sudden 
fancy seized him and he grinned as he took a card and wrote 
on it in a fine hand, very different from his usual bold 
writing, the word ‘‘ Pontarlier.”’ 

“She will know that,” he said, as he blotted the card and, 
with another grin, broader and more satisfied than the first, 
put it into an envelope. 

The flowers were delivered while Judith was with her 
father in the library where the Hendersons often gathered 
for a short talk before they scattered to dress for dinner. 
Henderson took as much pleasure in the tributes to his 
daughter as she did, and he opened his eyes when the butler 
brought in the huge box. Judith gave a little cry of amuse- 
ment and delight as she took off the cover, while her father, 
with childish curiosity, caught up the envelope that was half 
buried in the wealth of blooms. 

‘‘Pontarlier,” he read slowly. ‘‘Must be that French 
cousin of the Smyth’s.”’ He frowned over the card. ‘‘Once 
for all, Judith,’’ he went on emphatically, ‘‘I must tell you 
that I will not give my consent to your marrying a foreigner.”’ 

She had bent her face low over the blossoms and the dewy 
petals brushed her cheek and possibly reflected their own 
pink color in her face, which glowed and sparkled as her 
father read the name on the card: ‘‘Pontarlier.”” ‘‘The 
French cousin of the Smyth’s!”’ She knew better, very much 
better, and a little smile curved her lips as she stood there 
holding the flowers. 

They were still in her arms when Marvin came in. 
‘“‘Hello!”” He opened hiseyes as wide as Henderson had done. 
“‘Going to open a florist’s shop? What young idiot has parted 
with a year’s pay?”’ And, like his uncle, he put out his hand 
for the card. 

Judith snatched it up with a hint of defiance in the eyes 
that were raised to his. 

Henderson laughed. ‘‘I don’t wonder she wants to hide 
it. They are from that French cousin of the Smyths,”’ he 
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there and sometimes de- 
veloped amazingly fast. 
Pontarlier, to him now, 
was a very real person. 
He could tell you all about 
him. ‘But never mind, 
Marvin. I have just warned Judith that she sha’n’t 
marry a frog-eating Frenchman. An American is 
good enough for her.” 

‘‘Who ever said I wished to marry a foreigner?”’ 
Judith shrugged her shoulders and tried to speak as 
usual, but it was not easy with that card crushed in her fingers, 
young Hiram Bingham’s flowers in her arms and Marvin's 
curious eyes upon her. She felt as though Marvin could 
count every one of the hurried beats that her heart had made 
since the box of flowers came. She escaped as soon as possi- 
ble and carried the flowers to her room, where she forgot that 
dinner was served until Bunston, sent by her father, brought 
a message that reminded her that she was not on the night 
train from Lausanne to Paris. 


once Henderson had an 
‘Si idea in his mind it stayed 


UDITH’S cousin Marvin had sat in his room in a brown 

study also. He did not know anything about this Pontar- 
lier. The Smyths might have a French cousin of that name 
and the flowers might be from him. He would find out about 
that. But there was something about Judith’s attitude that 
he did not like. It was almost defiant, and defiance should 
always be nipped in the bud. If he was going to remove 
Hiram Bingham, 2d, from Judith’s path he had better do it at 
once. Nothing would be gained and much might be lost by 
procrastination. Conse- 
quently when he dropped 
in at the Waloo Club that 








smile. ‘“T say, old chap, you don’t know how much I regret 
this tiresome,old row between Uncle Horry and your father.”’ 

‘““No more than I do.”” Hiram spoke somewhat absently. 
What did Marvin mean by saying that he had to look after 
Judith? Of course he had to look after her; he was her 
cousin, but there was something that was more than cousinly 
in his manner. ‘I wish we could put an end to it. It’s 
absurd for two men to carry ona quarrel for fifteen years. I 
dare say Father was as much to blame as Mr. Henderson, 
for Mr. Henderson couldn’t quarrel by himself. Father is 
quite as stubborn and hot-headed as your uncle. It’s blamed 
disagreeable to have a feeling like that in the family. A 
feud makes it awkward for people outside, you know.” 

“Don’t I know!” Marvin spoke feelingly. “ But you will 
have to be a wonder-worker if you can get Uncle Horatio to 
regard a Bingham as anything less poisonous than arsenic. 
It would be funny to hear him rave and storm if it wasn’t, 
as you say, a confounded shame to see a fine old gentleman 
like him give way to his temper. I wish we could straighten 
it out. It would be better for business ——” 

“Tt would be better for Father and Mr. Henderson,’’ 
interrupted Hiram, for the first time feeling a glow of friend- 
liness for Marvin; he seemed so earnest in his desire to be 
a peacemaker. ‘“‘They can't enjoy fighting like two mad 
dogs. Why they were friends once, partners! It’s ridiculous 
to have such a feeling between Bingham’s and Henderson’s. 
But I don’t see how we can change it.”’ 


ARVIN clapped him on the shoulder. ‘‘Just have 

patience, old man,” he-said in a voice very low and as 

soft as velvet. ‘‘ Between you and me, Uncle Horatio won't 
always be at the head of the Henderson factory.”’ 

The words bewildered Hiram. What was the fellow 
driving at? “No, | suppose not,” he began; “but Miss 
Henderson - 

‘Judith won't always be Miss Henderson,” smiled Marvin, 
and there was no mistaking the meaning that he gave to 
the words. 

Hiram felt as if he had been stabbed. ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to insinuate ——”’ he stammered. ‘“ You aren’t trying to tell 
me that Judith Henderson is engaged to you!” ~ 

His surprise was not flattering, but Marvin nodded and 
smiled as if it were. ‘‘I didn't say it! You can’t say I did. 








evening, and saw young 
Bingham, it was an easy 
matter to join him witha 
remark about the show. 
Presently ‘‘How’s busi- 
ness?”’ Marvin asked 
carelessly. 

Now because Marvin 
was Judith’s cousin 
Hiram did not turn from 
him, and for the same 
reason he laughed lightly 
and replied: ‘* Never bet- 
ter. The world’s sweet 
tooth seems to get bigger 
and more greedy every 
day.” 

Marvin nodded. 
‘‘That’s our experience. 
People can’t put the jam 
on their bread thick 
enough. What a lucky 
dog you are to have a 
factory like Bingham’s 
for your own!” 

“Tam a lucky dog,” 
Hiram admitted frankly. 
“But Bingham’s isn’t 
mine, you know, Marvin. 
There is a Hiram Bing- 
ham, senior.” 

“Tt’s all the same. I 
say, Hiram’’—he looked 
up as if he had taken a 
sudden determination 
‘“‘T want to apologize for 
the way I acted at Van 
Alystine’s. I don’t know 
what was the matter with 
me. Yes, | do, too,” he 
corrected himself impul- 
sively. ‘I wished to pro- 
tect Judy. I knew how 
Uncle Horatio would 
champ when he learned 
that she had had any- 
thing to do with you. | 
was sO anxious to save 
her that I was—well, 
we'll say disagreeable.”’ 

“‘Quite disagreeable,” 
Hiram agreed. 


“ OU see how it was,”’ 

Marvin went on. 
“‘T wanted to save Judy 
fromannoyance. Ihave 
to look after her, you 
know,” with a conscious 








“Judith Drew Nearer to Her Father, and the Little Jar Dropped to the Floor With a Crash” 
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It’s a secret, you know. Uncle Horry wanted Judith to have 
a year after she left college before she is married this fall.” 
He laughed consciously. ‘I’m a lucky man, Hiram,’’ he 
continued more seriously. “Judith is a girl in a thousand— 
ina million! I’ve known her all my life and I’m sure of that.” 

“And she is engaged to you?’’ Hiram couldn't believe it. 
Girls were strange creatures, but, strange as they were, he 
could not quite believe that Judith Henderson was engaged 
to Marvin, not even if Marvin did stand there smirking. 

“T’m a lucky man,” he 
wasrepeating. ‘‘ But I say, 
old man, just keep your 
mouth shut. Nothing isto 
be said until fall, you know. 
I don’t understand why I 
told you; perhaps because 
you were so fussed overthe 
factory; but that will all 
come out right. And as I 
did tell you, why, you'll 
respect my confidence. 
Don’t say anything to 
Judith unless she speaks to 
you.”” 

And Hiram promised to 
keep his mouth shut. In- 
deed he had never had less 
temptation to open it. 


IX 


NLESS Judith and 

Hiram emulated the 
ancient hermits they could 
not help seeing something 
of each other, for they 
belonged to the same set. 
So, in spite of parental ob- 
jection, they had to meet 
occasionally or withdraw 
totheircaves. Henderson 
did not ask that of Judith. 
He had given up the idea of taking her to California; the 
new jam proved too interesting. He wished to remain at 
home and look after it,and Judith had always been obedient. 
Since he had explained the situation to her, and she had 
understood how objectionable young Hiram Bingham was to 
him, she had not offended her father. There was no doubt 
that she wasa good, obedient daughter, and he encouraged 
her to accept all the invitations that came to her. The more 
people she saw, the more places she went to, the less time 
she would have to think of that young Bingham. She 
usually went about with Marvin, and whocould be a better 
watchdog than Marvin? 

In the afternoon Henderson liked to go out to the Country 
Club and watch his daughter himself, not from any idea of 
espionage, but just because it was such a pleasure for him to 
see her. He would sit on the broad veranda with a tall glass 
of something brown and cool beside him, and gaze at her as 
she poured tea or served frappé at a table not faraway. She 
was as fond of sports as most girls, and this summer she 
played golf and tennis and rode across country with more 
ardor than usual. Henderson did not care for golf except 
when Judith played it; but he fairly radiated pride when she 
played tennis, and nothing less powerful than a charge of 
dynamite would have removed him from his seat until the 
game was over. 

It was something of a shock for him to learn that she had 
been paired with Hiram Bingham, 2d, in the drawing for the 
annual tennis tournament, and he had a strong impulse to 
rush to the officials and ask them who was to blame for such 
an Outrageous insult. If he had only heard of it before the 
game was called! He stood gasping and protesting by the 
court while Marvin tried to soothe him. 

“You can’t do anything, Uncle. I haven’t a doubt that 
Bingham fixed it up, but you can’t make a scene here. It’s 
only for thisafternoon. I don’t believe Hiram Bingham can 
play for sour apples, and even Judith can’t win a double by 
herself,” 

‘But I don’t want her to play with him at all,” Henderson 
les ian “T don’t want her to have anything to do with 

im. 

‘Neither do I,”’ agreed Marvin, “but neither do I want 
the Hendersons to make fools of themselves and have a row 
here in the face of all Waloo. Pull yourself together. Your 
old friend, Hiram Bingham the first, isn’t any better pleased. 
He looks as if he were going to have apoplexy over on the 
other side,” and Marvin pointed across the court to where 
Hiram Bingham, senior, was glaring at his son’s pretty 
partner. At any other time Henderson would have laughed 
at old Bingham's very evident rage; but when the rage was 
the result of his distaste for Judith, Henderson could not 
laugh at him. It wasan insult to Judith for him to glare at 
her as he was doing, and in retaliation Henderson shot most 
malevolent glances at Hiram, 2d. 

Bingham was angry. After what had been said he did 
think that Hiram might have shown some consideration for 
him. So he glared at Judith Henderson, although he grudg- 
ingly admitted that she wasn’t so bad to look at, considering 
that she was a Henderson; and he glared even more fiercely 
across the court at Horatio Henderson, who glared back with 
such fury that it sadly interfered with the play of Miss 
Henderson and young Mr. Bingham. Hiram became nerv- 
ous. Henderson seemed to hold him accountable for all the 
balls his daughter missed, while Bingham looked daggers at 
Miss Henderson when Hiram failed in his stroke. 


“*T Don’t Want Her to 
Henderson 


IRAM had been much pleased when he heard that Miss 

Henderson was to be his partner, and frankly told her so 

as they walked out to the court together, She had laughed 

and told him that she hoped he would not change his mind,and 

then she had done her best to spoil his pleasure by taking 

her rings from her fingers and handing them to her Cousin 

Marvin, who stood by with his best watchdog expression. 

‘*Here, Marvin,’’ she said, ‘take care of these for me. 

I don’t like to play with anything on my fingers,’’ she 
confided to Hiram, who nodded grumpily. 

Why hadn’t she given her rings tohim? He had as many 
pockets as Marvin Cullen, and he was her partner. The little 
incident told him more than all Marvin's words that per- 
haps there was some truth in his statement that Judith was 
engaged tohim. It was no wonder that his game was ruined, 
and that Henderson glowered at him from the side and 
Marvin watched with an impudent leer. It was this leer 
of Marvin’s that made Hiram realize that he was acting like 
a fool, and he pulled himself together and began to play 
real tennis, 

“You're in splendid form now!”’ Judith said to him admir- 
ingly, when he had won the first game after a series of plays 
that called forth enthusiastic applause from the large gallery. 
“IT was sure we were going to lose it,” 

“You like to win?’’ In spite of their fathers he stood 
beside her and looked into her eyes. 








She glanced at him in surprise. ‘Don’t you? I think 
every one likes to win whatever he undertakes. I haven't 
any patience with a man who gives in at the first hint 
of defeat.”’ 

His eyes flashed as they met hers. Whether she meant 
anything by that or not he took her words as a direct mes- 
sage, and from that moment he did not care a fat blueberry 
whether she was engaged to Marvin Cullen or not. He would 
not give herup. It was his duty to save so lovely a girl from 
a creature so despicable as 
Marvin Cullen, if he could 
do it—and he believed he 
could. 

Just then Marvin 
shouted to her and she 
walked over to where he 
stood with her father, and 
they kept her until play 
was called. They carried 
her off after the set and 
Hiram Bingham, senior, 
joined his son. 

“IT never saw you play 
such rotten tennis,” he said 
indisgust. ‘‘What was the 
matter? Of course your 
partner he 

“My partner,” Hiram 
interrupted, his head inthe 
air, ‘‘ was the best partner 
that a man could hope to 
have !”’ 

Bingham grunted. He 
would have liked to tell 
Hiram just what he 
thought of his partner. 
Oh, she was attractive 
enough, as girls go; she 
was even pretty after a 
fashion and possibly she 
had a way with her; but 
she was only a girl, and what was a girl to come between 
him and hisson? Andshe was Horatio Henderson’s daughter, 
a fact which counted far more than beauty or fascination. 
It made him mad just to see Horatio Henderson with her. 
Why should he have a daughter at all? But pooh! what 
was a girl! If she werea son now, like his Hiram, there 
would be some reason for Henderson to be proud, he thought 
as he followed Hiram to the club house. 

As he went up the steps Miss Henderson, who had evaded 
her guardians for the moment, was running down. Her foot 
slipped and she would have fallen if old Bingham had not 
caught and steadied her. 

““Oh!”’ she gasped, trying to regain her balance. 

“It’s those ridiculous shoes you wear,” he muttered. 
“You can’t expect to keep upright with such heels, If I had 
my way women wouldn’t go round on stilts.” 





Play With Him at All,’ 
Sputtered”’ 


HE looked down at the neat, white tennis shoes which 
showed below her short, white linen skirt and which did 
not have the sign of aheel, anda smile tilted the corner of her 
mouth. ‘‘Mr. Bingham,” she began impulsively—she had 
not spoken to him since she was a little girl and had made 
brief visits to the factory, where he had given her plumsand 
peaches, and asked her if she were going to be a jam maker 
when she grew up—“I wish you and Father could be friends 
again.” 

He frowned at her. He felt that it was all a horrid plot 
against him, and his voice shook with passion as he said: 
“Then you will have to make your father over, Miss 
Henderson. As he is now no man with any sense could be 
friends with him for five minutes.” 

He couldn’t trust himself to stay with her another second. 
He actually found it difficult to be as severe with her as he 
wanted tobe, and with a curt nod he stalked away leaving her 
shivering although it wasas warm asa July day usually isand 
she had been exercising quite violently. 

“What is it?’’ Hiram ran down the 
steps and joined her. He had watched 
her encounter with his father and had 
hoped for much from it. ‘‘ What did he 
say to you?”’ 

She drew a long, quivering breath and 
her lips trembled. ‘‘I—I don’t see why 
he should hate Father so,’ she half 
whispered. 

“Neither do I.’’ Hiram tried to laugh 
and relieve the tension of her nerves. 
‘“ But you may be quite sure that his son 
does not hate your father’s daughter !”’ 

Her eyes fell before the earnest ex- 
pression in his, and again her lips trembled 
so that he had to thrust his fists deep in 
the pockets of his coat to keep from tak- 
ing her in his arms and kissing her then 
and there. 

“That isn’t the same,” she managed to 
say,and the ghost of the smile with which 
she had greeted his fatherreturned to play 
around the corners of her mouth. 

They were standing at the foot of the 
club-house steps, and a good many peo- 
ple found it diverting towatch them, for 
the Henderson-Bingham quarrel had fur- 
nished conversation and situations more 
or less embarrassing for fifteen years. It 
amused Walooto see Hiram Bingham, 2d, 
and Judith Henderson stand there 
utterly oblivious of its presence or of the 
Henderson-Bingham quarrel. That is, it 
amused all of Waloo except three, Horatio 
Henderson, Hiram Bingham, senior, and 
Marvin Cullen. 

“Go and tellher to come here, Marvin,” 
directed Henderson. He was almost be- 
side himself, and wanted to jump at his 
daughterand snatch her from the devour- 
ing gaze of Bingham, junior. ‘“Shesha’n’t 
make an exhibition of herself any longer.” 


ARVIN did as he was bid; but he 
accomplished his mission with more 
success than tact, and Judith was angry 
as they walked back to greet her father. 
“That's all right,’ Marvin said as calmly as he could, 
“but I think too much of you, Judy, to let Hiram Bingham 
make a fool of you. I know him! Didn’t I goto Yale for 
four years with him? He isn’t all as nice as you think to look 
at his outside. He’sa sneak,” he went on, goaded by the way 
she elevated her nose and curved her lips, “‘and I'll prove it 
to you before long,” 
His jaw squared, and he looked away. 
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“Hiram Bingham, Senior, Was Glaring at 
His Son’s Pretty Partner” 





“You said that before,’’ Judith reminded him, her nose 
still elevated, her voice very scornful. 

“And I'll doit,’’ hechoked. ‘‘ You just waitand you'llsee.” 

And when they reached home he spent some time in his 
room before dinner. x 


th was not a merry meal in the Henderson house 
that evening. Each member of the family felt that he 
or she had a grievance and showed it. After the coffee had 
been served the men went into the library and smoked while 
Judith slipped into the drawing-room and played music so 
sad and slow that her father wanted to stop her. 

It was a relief to every one when the telephone rang, 
Henderson answered it because it gave him something to do 
and because he reached the instrument before Bunston did, 

A moment later he called loudly: “Judith, Count 
Pontarlier wants to speak to you on the phone.” 

Judith’s hands came down on the piano keys with a crash. 
She could not answer. Her heart was in her mouth and had 
to be swallowed first. 

“‘Judith!’’ roared Henderson again, ‘‘didn’t you hear? 
Count Pontarlier wants to speak to you.” 

She found her voice and rose to her feet. “‘ Yes, Father,” 
she said, but still she hesitated. She knew too well who 
‘Count Pontarlier’”’ was, and she did not wish to talk to him 
in the presence of her father and cousin. And yet how could 
she refuse? Her father would insist on knowing why she 
would not answer the telephone, and she couldn’t explain. 
So she went in reluctantly and took the receiver from him. 
Her hand trembled a bit and her voice was not quite steady 
as she said, “‘Yes,” while he went back to his chair and his 
cigar and listened complacently to what his daughter had to 
say ‘to that sprig of the French nobility.” 

Her side of the conversation was not especially interesting. 
It consisted of a series of exclamations, ‘‘Oh, yes!’’ or ‘* Oh, 
no!” delivered in a curious, breathless fashion that made 
Henderson frown and remember that he had told her she 
should not marry a Frenchman. She could choose any one 
she pleased for a husband but a Frenchman and young 
Bingham; surely that was a wide enough range for any girl. 

Judith’s heart jumped into her mouth again as she listened 
to the voice of ‘‘that young Bingham.” It was so clear and 
plain that it seemed as if her father and Marvin must 
recognize it. 


N ANSWER to her first ‘‘ Yes,” Hiram had apologized for 

the assumed name. “I knewthat I would never havea 
chance totell you what I want toifI said whol was. Imagine 
your father’s wrath! It was to save him from an early death 
from apoplexy that I said that Pontarlier wished to speak to 
you. I knew you would understand who that was. I hate 
deceit as much as you do, but in this case’””—he broke his 
sentence off short and began another: ‘‘ What I wanted to 
say wasthis: You know the tennis semi-finals will be played 
tomorrow, and we will have to play John Keator and Miss 
Adams. I know how embarrassing it was for you to play with 
me today under the present circumstances and I wanted you 
to know that I am quite willing to let the game go by default 
rather than put you to any further annoyance.” 

She caught her breath, and instead of being angry at 
young Hiram Bingham for causing her to deceive her father 
she was angry at her father for putting her in a position 
where Hiram would offer to abandon his chance to win the 
tournament rather than cause her embarrassment. It was 
abominable of her father! It was chivalrous of young 
Bingham—just what she would have expected of him! 

“Tt is just as you say,’” Hiram went on. ‘I can be called 
to Chicago as well as not.” 

“Oh, no!” she breathed, unable to tell him what she really 
thought because four sharp eyes were on her back and four 
quick ears were hearing every word she said. 

“You are sure?” And there was a triumphant ring in his 
voice that made Judith raise her hand involuntarily and put 
it over the mouthpiece of the instrument. Surely her father 
and Marvin would hear him and recognize the speaker. No 
one could possibly mistake young Hiram Bingham’s voice 
when he talked like that. 

‘*Quite sure,” she said, and added, 
more lightly: ‘Then I shall see you 
tomorrow?” 

“You surely will!’’ he responded 
with heartiness. ‘‘And we will beat 
Keator and Miss Adams to a jelly.”’ 

‘‘Not quite as bad as that,’’ she 
laughed nervously. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

‘*Good-night.’”” Hiram’s farewell 
was uttered reluctantly. He was will- 
ing to talk to her all the evening that 
way as he was not permitted to come 
nearer; but she could not speak to 
him a moment longer with her father 
and Marvin all ears and eyes behind 
her. At the risk of appearing brusque 
she had to hang up the receiver. 


S SHE turned around her father 
chuckled. ‘‘What did the little 
Count want ?” he asked, not from any 
desire to be unduly inquisitive, but 
because he had always asked what her 
friends wantedand she always told him. 
She did not look at him as her 
fingers straightened the magazines on 
thetable. ‘‘ Something about the ten- 
nis tomorrow,’ she could answer 
truthfully. 

“Do you have to play with that 
young Bingham again?’ Henderson 
demanded quickly. “I wouldn’t stand 
for it, Judy. What do the officials 
mean? Tell them your father objects. 
They will understand,”’ with a certain 
grim appreciation of the fact that his 
quarrel with Hiram Binghan, senior, 
was well known. 

Judith shook her head. “I can’t 
upset the whole tournament. I will 
have'to play with Mr. Bingham until 
we are beaten.” 

“Then I hope to goodness you’re 
beaten the first thing in the morning! 
I’d rather see you play with thatFrench- 
man, Pontarlier, even if- he doesn’t 
know a racket from a snow-shovel.”’ 

Judith shrugged her shoulders, but before she could speak 
Marvin, who had been watching her, said: ‘‘ Funny I haven’t 
seen that Frenchcousin of GertieSmyth’s. What does he look 
like, Judith? Was he at the club this afternoon ?”’ 

Now Judith hated a lie as she did oatmeal, so she promptly 
said, ‘‘Yes,” and waited for the consequences. 
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The Confessions of a “Barb” 
in a “Co-Ed” College 


ILLUSTRATION BY JOHN NEWTON HOWITT 


HAD been invited to go 

toa ‘‘Beta” rush party! 

Never, were I to live 
through all eternity, can I 
hope for keener happiness 
than I felt as I received my 
invitation, for this was the 
climax of my ambition, as 
So 4 ambition existed for me when 
AY I was eighteen. I had gone 

, to the university with the 

idea that so many girls carry 
to college. My dream was to become a “Beta Alph’’! It 
was Murray who had fired me with the idea. Murray had 
always lived in our town. His mother had died when he was 
a baby, and from that time my mother had always “‘ moth- 
ered’’ him. He loved her dearly, and my sister and I came in 
for an equal share of his big brotherly love. He wasa Senior 
the year I went up as a Freshman, and for three years, 
during vacation-time, I had listened eager-eared to his stories 
of 'varsity life, and especially to those tales which told of the 
‘“‘frats” and sororities. Murray was ‘‘in’’ everything. He 
was a fine-looking lad, merry, charming, always sure to be 
popular wherever he was. He belonged to the most exclu- 
sive of the ‘‘frats,’’ the Kappa Sigmas—the one that always 
chummed with the ‘‘ Beta Alphs”; for inthe ‘‘co-ed”’ ’varsi- 
ties the ‘‘frats’’ and sororities pair off just as brothers and 
sisters do ina large family. 

Murray took it for granted that I would become a “Beta 
Alph,” so I took it for granted too. His suggestions had 
been the abracadabra that had opened “Beta Alph”’ 
doors for three years. I think I took it for granted that I 
would be rushed by the ““Betas,’’ not only because Murray 
was ‘‘ putting meup’’asa desirable person, but also because 
it seemed a natural part of the course of events that I should 
be desired. That sounds conceited, but indeed I merely 
supposed, unthinkingly, that I should always be ‘‘sought.”’ 


INE was asmall-townattitude. I stood sorely in need 
of some of the bumps that college and its contact with 
many varied kinds of individuals brings. We had always 
lived ina small town, the kind of place in which “family ”’ 
and cultivation set the standard. We were not rich, but we 
had the royal password of ‘‘family.”” My grandfather had 
come from Virginia, where for eight generations his ancestors 
had been Governors or ‘‘Signers’’ or statesmen; and before 
that, back in England, they had borne names to be reckoned 
with. All this had its effect. We were among the people 
whose attentions were desired as eagerly as the favors of 
royalty are sought. [had been a princess royal, bestowing 
my smiles with unconscious patronage. Then, though I was 
not beautiful, I had, I have been told, a prettiness of the 
delicately fragile kind—the sort of daintiness that genera- 
tions of inbreeding begets—and remarkable vivacity. But 
the one thing of which I was definitely conscious and proud 
was my “‘ mind.” In school I had been the “math shark.”’ 
The pleasantest aspect of my little victories at school was 
that none of the other pupils had ever resented my suprem- 
acy. They admitted it in the same way in which Murray 
agreed that I would become a ‘Beta Alph.”’ So, while I had 
no other idea than that my university career would be a con- 
tinuation of my previous life, yet it was with the sense of 
desire fulfilled, of ambition gratified, that I read the note 
bearing the imprint of the ‘*‘ Beta Alph” pin which I felt I 
was soon to wear. The invitation came while Mother was in 
the last rush of finishing my sewing and packing. They were 
exciting days, truly, for I was to be the first girl, not only 
from our family, but also from our town, to go to the univer- 
sity. Every one was giving me good-by parties, so that I was 
living in a whirl of gayeties, interrupted only by the moments 
when Mother and Aunt Jane corralled me for “‘ fittings.” 





Of course Mother cried when she kissed me good-by, and 
Father’seyes were wet, and the younger girls, frankly envious 
of my coming triumphs, waved good-by wistfully. When the 
train reached our destination there were two “Beta Alph”’ 
girls waiting for me. Charming girls they were, too—both 
Seniors, both chums of Murray and both ‘‘my”’ kind; for 
the “Betas” went in for the “nice” girls. They cared not if 
a girl were pretty or well dressed; their standard was refine- 
ment and social prestige of the better sort. Moreover the y 
were absolutely rigid in the execution of their written and 
unwritten laws, in their unelastic standards of right and 
wrong. It was that very fact, I believe, which set them 
apart. Because they valued themselves immeasurably they 
were immeasurably valued. 

My triumphs were without limit. I was the most sought- 
after girl in college. Some of the other sororities ventured 
to rush me, but the ‘‘Beta Alphs’’ inclosed me like a cor- 
poration. For the dances my card was filled days ahead; 
and the dances were many during that first month, for the 
“‘frats’’ were rushing their candidates as hard as the sorori- 
ties were, and in the teeming life of a big ‘‘co-ed”’ university 
the members of the sororities and fraternities form the inter- 
locking directorates of social life. There were teas and lunch- 
eons, too, as well as dances, and I am glad to say that I was 
as much liked by the girls as I was by the boys. 


OMING to college an unspoiled, unworldly girl, just as 

certainly I was beginning to take in the taint of my small 
world. The flattery turned my head completely. Nobody 
realized it then. Murray didn’t, the ‘Beta Alphs”’ didn’t, 
and certainly I didn’t. But, just the same, I was beginning 
to spread my feathers in a manner that was innocent, but 
none the less arrogant and obnoxious. 

During my four years at college I saw that same sordid 
little tragedy repeated many times. Boys and girls, fresh 
from home life, came there in the rose flush of unspoiled sim- 
plicity, to be turned into smug, detestable citizens of the 
college world, simply because they were “rushed”’ and flat- 
tered by ‘‘frats’’ and sororities. Sometimes, it is true, after 
initiation, the older members tried to ‘‘take it out”’ of the 
younger ones, but usually the virus was in their veins so 
completely that it was almost impossible to get it out. 

The climax of my vanity was reached on the night of the 
Freshman hop. No girl could ask for greater social success 
than was mine that evening, for I was dividing each of my 
dances into twos and threes in order to satisfy the throng of 
my partners who were clamoring for ‘“‘extras.’” Murray whis- 
pered to me, during the evening, that he had something 
important to tell me, and begged me to “cut” classes the 
next morning and go out on the golf links. I inferred that 
what he had to say was connected with the “Beta Alph”’ 
pledges, and I readily agreed. 

So the next morning I went over to the ’varsity, carrying a 
bag of clubs instead of the usual notebooks. I met Murray at 
the Simson Memorial Library, and together we strolled across 
thecampusin the direction of the links. It was late in October 
and the autumnal tang was in the air. Murray wished to 
prepare me for the fact that the “‘ Betas”’ were to extend their 
“bids” that evening. There were a few formalities in which 
he wanted to coach me; for, as he explained, he wished me to 
‘‘shine,” and, by being forewarned, avoid the awkwardness 
into which the untutored Freshman sometimes fell. 

Our playing was rather perfunctory, but we went over the 
course twice, and then suddenly Murray looked at his watch 
and discovered that it was half-past twelve. ‘‘Whew!”’ he 
cried, ‘‘the ‘Kaps’ are holding a meeting in the woods to 
welcome the new ‘pledges.’ I’m sorry, Alicia, but we must 
beat it!’’ He added that he would take me to the biology 
‘“‘lab,”’ and then come back to join the boys. 

But on our way through the beech woods we met with a 
surprise, for we came upon the ‘“‘ Kappas,” twenty strong. 
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They fell upon us and insisted upon our joining 
them. I pleaded my biology ‘‘lab’’ hour, but 
they would have none of my excuse. They sur- 
rounded Murray and me with an unbroken cir- 
cumference and forced sandwiches upon us. The 
general hilarity, coming as a culminating force 
after six weeks of continuous merriment, was too 
much for me, I suppose. I was burning with 
excitement, having been carried away by the 
hysteria of the moment. 


10.13 As we all marched back to the academic build- 


ings I fancy I was a conspicuous person. One 
girl accompanied by twenty men would be rather 
a marked figure anywhere, although at the time 
I was not in the least conscious that my position 
was in any way anomalous. 

In the corridor I said good-by gayly, and fairly ran away 
from all of them into the girls’ lounging-room. It was pretty 
well filled with girls chatting or studying. Mary Elson, one 
of the Senior “ Betas,”’ sat at the central table, writing up 
some ethics notes. Perhaps my entrance was noisy; perhaps 
I did appear unpleasantly noticeable as, with hair blowing 
about my flaming cheeks, I ran up to Mary Elson. 

“‘Oh, Mary!” I cried, ‘‘it’s been such fun! I lunched with 
all the ‘Kappas’ in the park! I was the only girl and we had 
such a rousing good time!”’ 


EVER shall I forget the grave eyesthat Mary lifted to me 

and the general hush that fell over the room. Instantly 
I became hotly, unpleasantly conscious that something was 
wrong—and that that something was I! Mary gathered 
up her notebooks quietly, tucked her arm into mine and 
walked out of the room with me. Not a word did she say, 
beyond the briefest possible statement about the ‘ Kappa”’ 
party. She ignored it and talked of impersonal things. 

I was deeply hurt. Mary was my college ideal. She wasa 
Senior, and that fact alone exalted her; she was the authori- 
tative voice among the “ Betas,’’ and that was another reason 
why I looked upon her with fervent admiration; but above 
all I loved her because she had loved me. She had been one 
of the two girls who had met me at the station; I had been 
under her patronage ever since; she had been my Senior 
‘‘big sister,’’ my counselor and guide. 

It would be useless to try to tell in detail the events that 
followed. The deep shame of them can never find expression 
in words. I remember my painful distress at the ‘‘ Beta’”’ 
party that evening. By a sixth sense | felt myself amiss. 
Every one was cordial, every one was courteous, but that was 
all; and early in the evening Mary and I left to go back to 
my “dorm.” Mary said good-night at the door. I cried 
myself to sleep that night, though why, I did not exactly 
know. I had, suddenly, the feeling that I was very forlorn 
and very much alone, and I longed for Mother and my sisters. 

My first class the next morning was at eight. I was there 
early, for I had slept but little and had awakened with the 
first light that crept into my room. Not even to my mother 
could I ever confess the depths of my humiliation as I sat 
there in the classroom and watched six radiant Freshman 
girls walk in, each wearing the delicate pastel shades of the 
“Beta Alph”’ pledge ribbons. They were the cynosure of all 
eyes—and so was | 


HE whisper soon passed around quickly that I had been 

‘“‘dropped”’ by the “‘ Betas,’’ and heads began to crane 
in my direction for confirmation of the fact that I was not 
wearing the fluttering ‘“‘ Beta’’ streamers. Then I understood 
it all. That was why Mary had left the party early. It was 
to get me out of the way, that the other Freshmen might 
be “‘pledged””! Then my Virginia pride came bravely to the 
rescue. No one, if I could help it, should know what I was 
suffering. For three days I endured it—bravely, I know. 

Then Murray came to me. The tears were in his eyes, and 
he took both my handsin his. He swore at the ‘ Beta Alphs”’ 
and said tender, kind words to me. He declared he was 
“done with them,” that they were ‘‘old maids” of the 
deepest dye, and that hanging was too good for them. I 
broke down and sobbed. When Murray had calmed me 
and comforted me he told me the whole story, for I insisted 
on knowing all about it. 

Mary Elson was shocked at my impropriety; I had been 
bold and reckless to lunch alone with twenty ‘‘ Kappa Sigs,”’ 
and, above all, lacking in good breeding to have boasted of it. 
Murray told me that he had labored with her and the other 
‘“‘Betas’”’ for three days, but that they were adamant. He 
told them that not I, but the ‘“‘ Kappa Sigs,’’ had been to 
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Blue Mondays 


What They are Likely to Mean to the Average American Woman 


IRT has been defined 
as matter out of place. 
Taking a leaf from the 

scientist’s book the neurolo- 
gist defines nervousness as 
energy out of place. Only 
very recently has any defini- 
tion been thought necessary. 
“‘Nerves”’ constituted a term 
of light contempt or reproach 
in the days of our grand- 
fathers, to be relegated to 
the cloudy category of ‘‘the 
blues,” ‘‘the vapors’”’ or ‘‘the 
megrims.”’ Today, however, 
the physician who should say, 
“Oh, there’s nothing the 
matter with you; just a case 
of nerves,’’ would betray his 
ignorance of one of the most 
widespread, obscure and dif- 
ficult of disorders, neurasthenia. Neurasthenia 
is not, strictly speaking, a disease. It is the 
term employed to describe a condition which 
may arise from one or more of many derange- 
ments of the system, and it may manifest itself 
in varioussymptoms. That it ison the increase 
in America is generally admitted. So,apparently, isinsanity; 
but this may be due to more skilled and thorough methods 
of diagnosis, and also to increasing public confidence in 
asylums, which brings more cases to them than formerly 
came. Whatever collected statistics may eventually show 
alienists and neurologists alike are profoundly concerned 
over the prevalence of nerve strain particularly among 
women. 

What is the reason for this development? According 
to the common and accepted view it is to be found in the 
increasing strenuousness of modern existence—the “swift 
pace of life,”’ as it is called. But accepted views often have 
to be discarded after acceptation. In seeking a solution of 
the problem I have held the accepted view in abeyance and 
consulted not only recognized authorities in this department 
of medical practice, but also observers on the ground. And 
one of the first surprising facts which I encountered was the 
phenomenon of the farmer’s wife. 


Cheer for the Farmer’s Wife 


P TO fifteen years ago our asylums were full of farm 
women. Particularly was this true of the Central and 


New England States, the region of the small, overworked. 


holding which gave only the scantiest subsistence for the 
most patient labor. Still it did afford a subsistence; and 
the lesson of the deserted farm is not that the family c ouldn’t 
manage to live from it, but that life wasn’t worth living 
under such conditions. The lot of Mrs. Farmer was all too 
often arid beyond exaggeration. Typically she was either ‘“‘a 
bundle of nerves,” or, worse, sunk in apathy, that “‘accept- 
ance of cold-storage life.” If she lived beyond fifty she was 
generally ‘‘a little queer,”’ judged even by the tolerant 
standards of the countryside. The asylum got her only when 
she became so queer as to be alarming—which was pretty 
often. No longer does asylum draw from the farmhouse 
as it did. “‘Why?” I asked a physician of forty years’ 
experience in a Central New York agricultural region. 

‘“‘Increased prosperity fundamentally,” he said. ‘‘Specif- 
ically—well, I’ll make you a list.” 

Here are the agencies which are lessening nerve wreck and 
insanity among the rural populace, as he set them down: 


Rural Free Delivery The Telephone 
The Automobile The Phonograph 
The Mail-Order-House Catalog 


‘‘These,’”’ said he, ‘‘are revolutionizing the loneliest of 
existences. They are modernizing life for the farm woman. 
Formerly she had no diversions, no society, no escape from 
herself. Her literature was the ‘patent-medicine’ almanac, 
which taught her to worry about her condition and to seek 
relief from her inspired symptoms by taking the nostrums 
recommended, until she became a slave to some drug or 
other, thus hastening the nervous breakdown. Now the 
mail brings daily to her gate newspapers, magazines and 
farm journals. The telephone puts her in touch with her 
neighbors. The automobile, even though the family hasn’t 
one of its own, increases her social opportunities because 
it brings good roads which lessen distances and make commu- 
nication easier. The phonograph is her theater and the 
mail-order catalog her department store.” 


All Work and No Play 


ERE, then, is direct refutation of the theory that the 

strenuous life is necessarily responsible for the modern 
irritability of nerves. One type of woman apparently 
succumbs to the calm and isolation of the secluded life, and 
finds salvation in the very elements which the advocates of 
the simple life denounce. Civilization does not always save, 
however. It is destroying nervously a class which is at the 
opposite end of the scale from the farmer’s wife. This is 
the factory worker and tenement dweller. The Hull-House 
experts in Chicago, who are perhaps the most careful and 
scientific observers of social phenomena in the United States, 
have long been noting the increase in nervous and mental 
ailments among the tenement population of the neighboring 
slums. Hull-House attributes this to the “ pressure of life,”’ 
as one of its medical experts put it. 

“These girls are succumbing not so much to the quantity 
of labor required of them as to its nature. What enables 
human nature to support a high pressure of toil is either the 
satisfaction of craftsmanship or the complete temporary 
release from the idea of labor. Both are denied the working 
girl of this neighborhood. In her factory she must perform 
the same petty and meaningless act over and over. She is 
only an unthinking part of a great machine, never completing 
any bit of work herself. There is no play for the i imagination, 
no sense of achievement. The physical strain may be com- 
paratively slight, but the nerve rack of the long, mechanical 
hours leaves the worker without energy or ambition for 
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healthy amusement after the day’s toil is over. She carries 
the deadly processes of her labor to her meals, to her bed, 
even, and her nervous life is poisoned throughout. If we get 
her in time we can often excite her interest in some outside 
matter, and save her. But what is ‘in time’? I can show 
you case after case of total nervous ruin at sixteen or under.” 


The Victim of Leisure 


NG turn to another social condition widely different 
from either of the foregoing. This time the speaker is a 
fashionable New York physician. He was showing me a 
diary which he had, so to speak, torn from the reluctant 
arms of its parent, a woman of wealth and unlimited oppor- 
tunities for enjoying life. Never have I beheld such an 
extraordinary and grievous collection of symptoms as 
crowded each other for room within the covers of that little 
volume. Heart, lungs, kidneys, stomach, eyes, brain, mind, 
appendix, throat and various other localities were involved 
in theruin. There were hints of gout, suspicions of paralysis, 
and a practical certainty of cancer of a singularly vagrant 
species, since it skipped squirrel-like, in the course of the 
pages, from limb to limb and from organ to organ. 

““That woman is as sound physically as you are,’’ said the 
physician. ‘‘She’sa type. I call ’em ‘symptom absorbers.’ 
She can’t read a medical advertisement or a description of 
a disease without immediately helping herself to every 
symptom.” 

“‘And there’s really nothing the matter with her?’’ I asked. 

‘‘There’s something very serious the matter with her. 
She’s on the verge of melancholia.” 

‘“What excuse hasshe for melancholia? She haseverything 
she wants, hasn’t she?”’ 

“That’s precisely the trouble. She always has had. 
Never has she been obliged to strive for anything. Life for 
her is just one dreary round of pleasure.” 

“That sounds more like philosophy than medicine,’’ I 
suggested. 

“No. It’s medicine, too, inso faras there isany for this kind 
of soul sickness. My problem is to find something outside of 
herself that will interest her. So long as her energy continues 
to be ingrowing she will become worse. That diary itself is a 
sort of symptom of the self-poisoning incidental to the disease. 
If it hadn’t been that it might have been morphine or 
brandy. Children would have made the problem easier. Or, 
rather, there probably would have been no problem were she 
a mother. She was too selfish to be; and now she considers 
herself a martyr to undeserved sufferings.” 

“Surely such a case should be easy of cure,’’ I suggested. 

" Easy ? What do you suppose fills our fashionable ‘rest 
cures’ and private sanatoriums with women who go in and 
never come out? Just this sort of condition. And, once the 
ego begins to feed upon itself, it’s the most difficult thing in 
the world to divert it from its dreadful cannibalism. Unless 
I can inspire that woman with some unselfish interest —slum 
visiting, hospital work, charity of the essentially personal 
sort—she’s lost. Her nerves have gone, and her mind will 
follow, a prey to monotony.” 

Monotony! Here suddenly I had the key to the three 
seemingly diverse instances, the farmer’s wife, the factory 
girl, the woman of fashion. Actually each faced the same 
destructive dread, confronting the dismal prospect wherein 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time— 


For the farm woman monotony of environment; for the 
slum girl monotony of toil; for the millionairess the 
monotony of leisure. Life, properly adjusted, is a pendulum. 
It must swing freely from effort to relaxation. If its sweep in 
either direction be persistently checked the whole mechanism 
becomes deranged and nervous disaster follows. 


Eyes and Stomach 


URELY physical causes may underlie the threatened 
nervous breakdown. A distinguished philosopher and 
teacher of medicine used to say to his class in a lecture on 
initial diagnosis of nervous trouble: “If it isn’t the stomach 
it’s the eyes; if it isn’t the eyes it’s the nerves themselves; 
and if it’s the nerves teach your patient to strive and pray; 
for God helps only those who help themselves in that crisis.”’ 
A considerable percentage of cases of apparent nerve 
strain, accompanied by functional disturbances, extreme 
restlessness and irritability, and sometimes marked depress 
sion, are nothing more nor less than eye strain; and the 
symptoms disappear with the fitting of proper glasses if the 
trouble be promptly discovered. If it be allowed to proceed 
unchecked, however, the nerves may become actually dis- 
eased, and the condition prove obstinate and troublesome. 
Therefore, to put the gist of the matter colloquially, one of 
the first rules for keeping up your nerve isto mind your eye. 
It is also to be borne in mind, however, that eye troubles 
and also digestive disturbances may be merely the expres- 
sion and not the cause of a deep-lying nervous derange- 
ment. A vastly greater number of cases arise from digestive 
difficulties. In a former article I have dealt with the com- 
moner forms of stomach trouble. It is necessary here only 
to point out that the woman who tampers with her digestion 
lays herself liable, not only to the pangs of what is roughly 
known by the blanket term ‘‘dyspepsia,’’ but also to the 
more subtle and far-reaching penalties of nervous derange- 
ment. One authority holds that practically all serious 
nervous disease arises from some impairment of nutrition, 
which prevents the nerves from being properly fed. Few 
neurologists will go to such lengths. But upon one point at 
least all agree: that the first step to take in cases of develop- 
ing nervous trouble is to put the digestive apparatus in 
perfect working order, and to assure not only sufficient food, 
but also the right kind of food. 

Right here is an appropriate place to dissipate a myth 
which has been sedulously formulated by page upon page of 
skillful and expensive advertising, the ‘‘ nerve-food’’ super- 
stition. There is no such thing as a food which specifically 
nourishes the nerves. The nerves are nourished only when 
the whole system is nourished. In this sense all good food is 
nerve food, just as it is blood food and muscle food. To 
claim that any patent preparation is a specific nerve food or 
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brain food is as absurd as it would be to claim that it was a 
finger food or a toe food. 

There is, however, one definite nerve poison. All the 
neurologists agree in asserting: ‘‘There is just one thing 
that no nerve system can stand up against, worry.” But to 
bid a person already harassed by oversensitive nerves not to 
worry seems a little like ordering fire to put itself out. Yet 
the will can control even a badly deranged nervous system. 
It must control it if the damage is to be repaired. To this end 
the patient must divert her thoughts from herself. Self-pity 
is one of the most disastrous forms of indulgence. The detail- 
ing of one’s own symptoms and pains is, if persisted in, a 
ruinous exercise. At first largely imaginary, the disease 
becomes more real with every restatement of its phases. 

Control of the mind should be practiced as a preventive 
measure. Brooding over one’s woes, real or imaginary, is one 
path to nervous collapse, and a path that runs downhill all 
the way. By a determined and repeated effort of volition 
one can learn to shut the doors of the mind on any given 
process of thought or anxiety, and to keep it pent away from 
consideration until the time comes to take it up again. 

Particularly harmful is it to take one’s troubles to the 

inner-table or to bed. The first habit culminates in dis- 
ordered digestion, the second in impaired rest. Waking up 
with the blues usually means that one went to sleep in vexa- 
tion of spirit. Incrusted superstition of our ancestors has put 
the ban on reading one’s self to sleep. Neither commonsense 
nor medical science can find any basis for this anathema, 
provided the reader is well propped up in bed and has a 
clear, sufficient, steady light. Going to bed with a book is 
far better than going to bed with a worry. Certain kinds of 
reading in particular—poetry, rhythmical prose or meditative 
philosophy—bring peace to the unquiet mind, and lead, by 
calm gradations, to restful sleep. 


Spoiled Child: Ruined Life 


O WHAT lengths failure to exert the will may lead is 
exemplified by a patient in a certain hospital for the 
nervous. My own acquaintance with the case arose from 
the rather peculiar circumstance of a large apple narrowly 
missing my ear as I stood on the steps of the institution. 
The physician in charge explained that the apple had been 
thrown from a window by a woman who had no particular 
grudge against me, but who was for the moment at odds with 
the scheme of the universe, and who made a target for her 
emotions of the first object that came under her eye. He 
then gave me her history. 
She was thirty-five years old and the daughter of a well- 
to-do merchant in an Ohio city. Asa child she was spoiled. 
She dropped out of school because she wouldn’t make the 


effort necessary to keep up, although her mind was suffi- 


ciently keen. In the words of her teacher, ‘‘she got mad at 
her lessons.’’ She also ‘‘got mad at” her playmates and 
‘‘wouldn’t play’’ when thwarted in the slightest degree. At 
home she exercised a tyranny of nerves and temper. After 
the death of her mother her father and brothers gave up to 
her in everything. Life was at her beck and call. Naturally 
she was bored. Nothing interested her. Her food didn’t suit 
her. Her environment was distasteful. She had no friends 
nor diversions. She was a worse spoiled woman than she had 
been a spoiled child, perceiving and resenting restraint in the 
easiest regimen of life. One day she decided to resent her 
clothing as constituting an unwarrantable interference with 
her liberties. So she took it all off and refused to resume it 
again. Not until then was she brought to Chicago and put 
in the institution. For a year all attempts to dissuade her 
from adhering to the simple garb of Eve were unavailing. 
Now she consents to clothe herself, but she is still both 
apathetic and irritable to the point of throwing things about 
as an indication of displeasure. 

“Why isn’t she in an insane asylum?”’ I asked the medical 
superintendent. 

“‘Because she isn’t insane,’ he answered. 
yourself. I’ll take you to see her.”’ 

I did ask her, having previously ascertained that there was 
nothing within her reach readily convertible into a missile. 

“‘Of course I’m not insane,” she said. ‘‘I’m as sane as 
you are.” 

‘‘Then why do you throw apples at strangers?” 

“‘T couldn’t eat it. I didn’t want it. I don’t want to eat, 
and I won't.” 

The tone was precisely that of a spoiled little girl. It 
altered at once when I tried her upon books and topics of cur- 
rent interest. Then she spoke with ready intelligence, though 
without evincing much interest in what I was saying. But 
at mention by the physician of her clothing she became, 
instanter, the peevish, whining, resentful brat—I know of no 
other sufficient word—again. 

‘“‘Put that woman on the witness stand,” said the physician 
as we left, ‘‘and she would convince any court of her sanity. 
Yet she is a totally irresponsible, anarchic person. We may 
cure her or we may not. It’s a toss-up. Sound maternal 
control at the proper time would have saved her from this 
catastrophe. She is simply the logical type of the spoiled 
child and the over-petted woman. What an object lesson she 
would be if considerations of humanity didn’t prohibit one 
from exhibiting her on the lecture platform!” 


’ 


‘Ask her 


Parent-Made Nervous Wrecks 


EEKS later the case of that unfortunate was recalled to 

me when, at the time of the American Medical Associa- 
tion convention at Minneapolis, I heard a group of neurologists 
discussing a newspaper clipping. It was headed: ‘‘ Menagerie 
Keeps $100,000,000 Baby Happy in Travels,” and it detailed 
howa small zoo of trained beasts was carried around toamuse 
a baby boy on his journeys. 

“That youngster,” said one of the experts, ‘‘hasn’t the 
chance of a hod-carrier’s son.” 

‘‘Nor one-tenth of the chance,’’ amended another. “I 
should say that he was foredoomed to wreck.” 

“The only chance for him is that his parents may come to 
their senses in time,” said the oldest man in the group; and 
he added slowly: ‘‘I firmly believe that fifty per cent. of our 
nervous wrecks are parent-made.”’ 


’ 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 78 
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chair in the corridor of a great New York hotel at 

seven o'clock one spring evening and scowled bitterly 
at the carefree throng that indifferently surged past him. 
He was an exceedingly lonely young man, and his resent- 
ment over this unusual and mournful condition was not 
lightened by the knowledge that he had no one to blame for 
it but himself. 

He had come to New York without deigning to write or to 
telegraph his intention to his few intimate friends in the 
city, as he should have done; and today, on his arrival, he 
had found two of them out of town, a third strenuously 
engaged for the evening, and a fourth apparently out of all 
touch with human kind, judging by his lack of response to 
notes, door bells and telephone calls. Young Renfew knew 
that any one of the four, if properly warned of his arrival, 
would have been delighted to see him, and might even have 
broken an ordinary engagement for the pleasure of his com- 
pany; but the reflection did not soothe him. 
If anything it added to his gloom. Here 
he was, a truly companionable human being, 
loving his kind and loved by them, yet going 
to waste, as it were, for an entire evening, 
simply because he didn’t happen to know 
any of the hundreds of equally companion- 
able human beings around him. 

‘They call this Peacock Alley,” he mused, 
looking down the long corridor with its 
kaleidoscopic effects. ‘Good name for it, 
too. Place for women to show off their 
plumage, and for men to strut around and 
exhibit themselves. Nothing attractive 
about this!’’ 

He had spent more than half an hour inthe 
occupation of dressing, deliberately drawing 
it out as long as he could. Now he could 
kill an. hour or two over his dinner. 


Me: ALLEN RENFEW sat in a gaudily upholstered 


E ROSE and strolled along Peacock 
Alley toward the dining-room, telling 
himself glumly that to eat from seven to 
nine, and then sleep from nine to seven, 
seemed the sole solution of his simple prob- 
lem. He was smiling sardonically over the 
contrast between this program and the 
jolly evening he had expected to have with 
his friends, when he saw a very charming 
woman, who was passing with an equally 
charming girl, glance at him indifferently, 
then look again more sharply, and suddenly 
stop. Possibly she had been misled by his 
smile, for their eyes had met before it ended. 
At any rate she was approaching him now 
with a very beautiful smile of her own and 
a hand outstretched in cordial greeting. 
‘Why, how do you do?”’ she exclaimed, 
with evident pleasure in the unexpected 
meeting. ‘‘ Howdo you happen to be here?”’ 
Mr. Renfew took her hand and beamed 
upon her with the sudden warmth he felt. 
For a moment he honestly believed she was 
some one he knew and had forgotten— 
though that he could have forgotten her was 
even then incredible. Whoever she was it 
was simply great to meet her again here and 
now. Wildly searching his memory for some 
clew to her he filled the interval with a 
simple statement of fact. 
“I’m only here for the night,’’ he said. 
‘I’m sailing for Europe in the morning.” 





She drew back and looked at him in 
obvious and extreme surprise. a 
‘For Europe?” she repeated. ‘‘ But how : 
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weight settling down upon him. This woman was 
simply delightful—the kind his sister Maud would be 
twenty years hence—and the girl with her was the love- 
liest, most exquisite being he had ever seen. For a 
moment they had stretched forth their friendly hands 
as if to pull him out of his abyss of loneliness. But it had 
all been a mistake, and the only possible thing for him 
to do was to say so and withdraw forever from their 
presence. There wasn’t the slightest excuse for pro- 
longing the conversation a second beyond the time of 
the necessary brief explanation. 


Bie DO him justice his lips were parted for the fatal 
words even as he bent his handsome head in response 
to the introduction. But as he raised it to speak he 
looked straight into the girl’s eyes, and something there, 
deep down but looking shyly out at him—something 
fresh, virginal, trustful and indescribably appealing— 
checked him. ‘‘Isn’t this nice?’’ the glance seemed to 
say. “But don’t imagine it is the first time we’ve met. Why 
I’ve known you all my life. Don’t you remember me?”’ 

Suddenly it seemed to him that he did remember. Of 
course he knew her. They had met, where, when, he did not 
remember, in this world or some other—it didn’t matter 
where. Why he had even dreamed of her. And was he to 
lose her now, for a silly convention, because he didn’t know 
her aunt? Never! His young jaw set. Without an instant’s 
hesitation he decided to stand pat, as it were, in the old situa- 
tion, and to play the cards chance had put into his hands. 
To the voices of tradition and breeding he resolutely refused 
to listen. Here was something bigger than convention, more 
vital than tradition. Wherever it led he would follow. 

“‘T’m in their class anyway,” he told himself. ‘‘ There’s no 
reason why I shouldn’t know her aunt. We must have lots 
of friends in common. I'll just see this thing through.” 

The older woman was speaking again, in her wholesome, 
cordial manner. There was something of the spirit of the 
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lingering on some groups, quitting others at once, but full of 
an almost childish pleasure and excitement, and invariably 
returning to his for an instant’s sympathy and understand- 
ing. She was not a child. She must be all of twenty, Allen 
reflected. In dress and carriage she was as much a woman 
of the world as her aunt. In manner she combined dignity 
and poise with an adorable reserve. Her eyes alone spoke 
eloquently. 

“You like this sort of thing, don’t you?’’ he asked her. It 
seemed a wonderful thing to be speaking to her—at last. He 
even remembered the little dimple at the left corner of her 
mouth. Where, where, where had he watched it before? 

“T love it!”’ she said. Both her hands were clutching the 
arms of her big chair, as if she feared to be torn away from 
it by some strange force in this new world she had entered. 
“‘T love every minute of it, and everything in it,’’ she added, 
almost under her breath; and now she looked at him again. 
“T really grudge the moments we’re in our rooms. It seems a 
crime to miss all this—there’s so much life 
in it. Think of what these people repre- 
sent—the homes, the types, the lives. I like 
to look at them and try to guess what is in 
their. hearts.”’ 

“It is great,’’ he conceded, and surveyed 
the pageant with an expression of proud pro- 
prietorship. He forgot that only a short 
hour ago it had bored him beyond endur- 
ance. Nowit had suddenly become brilliant, 
fascinating, alluring to the highest degree- 
something that he himself had arranged for 
Mildred. ‘ But I don’t think I want you to 
know what’s in their hearts,’’ he concluded 
cautiously. ‘‘Except in mine, of course. 
Read that, please.” 

Her soul looked out at him for an instant. 
Then, without answering, she turned her 
eyes away. 

The music was superb now, crashing and 
triumphant—in keeping with one’s mood. 
It had seemed almost diabolically mournful 
an hour ago, but Mr. Renfew, who was not 
analytical, abandoned himself to the phe- 
nomenon of the sudden change with entire 
content. 


ILDRED’S aunt spoke to him again, 
and they talked for ten minutes, the 
young man showing much skill in controlling 
the subjects discussed. He was exceedingly 
anxious to keep away from the subject of 
Jack, whoever Jack was, and he succeeded so 
well that when Jack’s sister and her niece rose 
to go to the dining-room that able Western 
capitalist had not received so much as the 
tribute of a word from the little circle to 
whom his interests should have been so vital. 
Mildred said very little, and said that 
little to ‘‘Aunt Helen,’’ as she called her 
chaperon: but it was plain that she listened 
and was interested. And with each moment 
that passed the conviction that somewhere 
he had seen her, known her, strengthened 
in Allen’s mind. 

The breaking up of the party was a tragic 
awakening from this fair dream. For ten 
1 glorious minutes he had been the happiest of 
men. Hehad, somehow, taken it for granted 
that those minutes would extend indefinitely 
into the future. And here they were, those 
women, hurling him back into the outer 
darkness from which they had only now res- 
_&§ cued him. His expression, as he rose to his 
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can you get away? Jack wrote that you 
were absolutely indispensable.” 

This was flattering, but puzzling. Who the deuce was 
Jack? Allen racked his brain in vain. He knew many 
Jacks, but none, alas, by whom he could possibly be regarded 
as indispensable. He held to a straight course in what he 
was beginning to realize was difficult sailing. 

‘Joseph Pulitzer said,’’ he reminded her cheerfully, “that 
the indispensable man is not yet born,” 

She looked at him, still puzzled. “But I can’t see how 
Jack let you go,’’ she murmured, “‘ with the strike on.” 

Then, suddenly remembering the quiet girl who was 
standing at her side, she said: “‘ But I must introduce you to 
my niece. Mildred, this is Mr. Hutchins, Jack’s new manager 
of the Rightaway mine.” 

So that was it. The whole thing had been a blunder. 
Allen Renfew’s disgust and disappointment seemed a physical 


“He Had One Wonderful Look—Hinting Divinely at the Things She Could Not 


West in her, together with the poised assurance of the experi- 
enced and cultured woman who has known many men and 
women and traveled much. 

‘This is so interesting and unexpected,” she said. ‘Shall 
we sit down and chat a few moments? It’s just a year, isn’t 
it, since you went West?” 

She led the way to a little group of empty chairs clustered 
under an ostentatious palm. 

‘We've ordered our table for seven,” she explained as they 
sat down, ‘‘and it’s not quite that yet. But Mildred insisted 
on seeing Peacock Alley in its fullest flower.” 

Allen looked at the young girl. He was very anxious to 
meet those wonderful eyes again, but now she seemed too 
much absorbed in her surroundings to do more than glance at 
him. Her eyes traveled rapidly here, there and everywhere, 
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feet, was so openly and utterly despairing 
that it moved the older woman to sudden 
sympathy. 

‘‘What are you doing this evening, Mr. Hutchins?”’ she 
asked kindly. “If you have no ii 

But “Mr. Hutchins” was already assuring her of his 
complete freedom for the evening, with such passionate 
earnestness that both she and her niece smiled irrepressibly. 

‘Then if you care to dine with us ? 

“Mr. Hutchins’ cared. He cared more ardently than he 
had ever cared for anything before in his life. He was 
quite shameless about it; so much so, in fact, that Mildred 
opened a pair of wonderfully sympathetic brown eyes upon 

im. 

“How dreadfully lonely you must have been,” she mur- 
mured. ‘You must never be so lonely again,’’ her eyes 
seemed to add. 


” 


Say 
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“She Was Waiting for Him When He Came Home, No Matter How Late—Drowsy, Adorable” 


Vill 
ROM the first Victory was given over either to Craig 
P=: to the theater; when the one swept her mind the 
other was routed as surely and entirely as night routs 
day—and is itself routed again the next morning. During 
the days that followed Fate Brandreth’s success and that 
wistful question of Craig’s—as to whether Victory regretted 
the splendors of the theater in contrast with the more prosaic 
interests he had given her—she knew a period of utter abne- 
gation to their life together; and the next two weeks, in spite 
of a crowd of nagging worries and the tremendous strain 
of campaigning, were the happiest of Craig’s life. Victory 
came down to.give him his coffee and to see him off in the 
morning; Victory was waiting for him, lovely, solicitous, at 
night—to hear the story of his day from beginning to end; 
to comment, soothe, suggest; and when he had to go out 
again, as he did nearly every evening now, if she did not go 
with him, again she was waiting for him when he came home, 
no matter how late, tucked up on her chaise longue in a white 
dressing-gown—drowsy, adorable. In short she was his wife. 
Besides attending his meetings and reading all his speeches 
she went profoundly into the Fadden case, sitting for hours 
poring over newspapers, brows puckered, mouth drawn up 
severely, over what she called ‘‘the stupidity of those men.”’ 
‘‘They even suggest Fadden’s paying you a price!’’ she 
broke out indignantly one morning at breakfast. ‘‘That 
poor old man who hasn’t a dollar!” 
“‘Oh,”’ said Craig, taking the paper she passed him, 
“they'll suggest anything—once a fellow goes in the face of 
popular opinion. Hm! I see they think I brought in ‘the 
weakest of indictments in the case of the People versus 
Fadden’ yesterday, and that my attitude has been ‘one of 
evasion and shilly-shallying ever since the arrest of Fadden.’ 
Oh, and here, as I expected, they get around to the subject of 
the election and declare that ‘the extraordinary attitude 
of this hitherto popular candidate for Congress toward so 
important a people’s issue as that involved is bound to have 
a telling effect on the young man’s supporters.’”’ 


“Is there anything to that?” she asked anxiously. ‘‘ Will 
the trial really affect your vote?”’ 
“‘Of course it’ll affect it,’’ he said shortly. ‘‘ But’’—that 


dogged look she had learned to know came into his eyes—*‘ I 
mean that it shall affect it—to elect me.” 


HE BENT toward her and spoke emphatically: ‘Fadden 
didn’t touch that boy and I know it. Somebody else 
came in while Fadden was lying there drunk, and did it. 

“Yes, but who?”’ 

“*That’s what I don’t know, but what,” grimly, ‘‘I’m 
going to find out. I know these Faddens; Harriet reminded 
me that the boys—two of them—have been going to the 
Hester Street school. Tim’s the younger. They’ve always 
been clean, well-behaved boys. Tim’s astonishingly bright 
too. Now clean, well-behaved boys don’t come out of East 
Side homes where the only parent is an habitual drunkard 
and employs his spare time in ‘beating them up.’ Even the 
people who called the police—the Doheenys who live just 
above—admit that Fadden’s drunk only ‘once in a way’ and 
then not violent. And neither they nor any one else heard a 
sound of the alleged beating-up; it was Saturday night and 
everybody was out on the streets. The Doheenys came in 
at ten o’clock and found the boy lying on the landing and 
Fadden snoring in his chair.”’ 

‘‘Where was the brother?’ 

“‘Oh, he’d been off since early afternoon watching the 
baseball returns. He didn’t come home till next day—spent 
the night with some boy friends. So he’s of no help to us. 
But I’m going to find the person who wrecked Tim Fadden, 
if it takes my last vote.” 

““Yes,’’ said Victory, ‘‘and you’ll win. I know you'll win. 
But, oh, Craig, dear, you must take it less strenuously.” 
She came around and laid her cool hands on his and put her 
lips to his forehead that was lined in a dozen wrinkles. 
" You're worn out already,”’ she told him. 

“‘Nonsense!”” He laughed. ‘I’m a trifle excited; that’s 
all, Sweetheart. It’s my first big fight and the chances are 
rather near even. But with you to keep me alive to the 
main chance—that’s our love, Victory ’ For a moment 


’ asked Victory. 





he held her close. The theater had never offered her more 
than that moment in his arms. For they seemed to stand 
hand in hand as well; and that, after all, is marriage. 


HEN he was gone Victory sat and hugged the thought 

of him; his fire, his indomitable energy, his stern deter- 
mination caught her dramatic sense in quite as vital a part 
as the man conquered her womanhood. She was wondering 
what to do with the day until he should return, when Mrs. 
George Dexter was announced. 

‘“My dear, how do you do?” cried Mabel, hurrying in. 
‘We arrived from Colorado at eleven last night and I told 
George I was coming right around this morning. How 
well you look! Dody’s wild to see you; she looks so well 
and rosy. Now I want to have a dinner for you at once, 
although George says it’s too soon.” 

“Oh, Mabel I’ —Victory felt almost as though Milhaus 
were in the room—‘‘do sit down, there’s a good creature ! 
And tell me, first of all, do you like my room?” 

Mabel subsided and glanced about her. ‘‘It’s sweet,’’ she 
declared. ‘‘Those great bowls of maidenhair are lovely. 
Alicia’s library is in blue, but I think blue i is so cold, and then 
men always like red. George says 

‘‘How is George?” put in Victory desperately. 

“Oh, he’s very well, though the altitude in Colorado gave 
him the most frightful headaches. I suppose you’re simply 
terribly happy,’’ continued Mabel plaintively, still gazing 
about her. ‘‘I was, too, when I 
was first married. But George 
wasn’t bald then; how is it 
married men always get bald 
sooner? George and Craig are 
exactly the same age, and 
yet Isn’t it horrid for 
Craig, this dreadful murder 
case—just when he had every 
chance of election?” 

“Tt isn’t a murder case,”” put 
in Victory quickly; ‘‘even the 
indictment was only for attempt 
to murder, jand Craig hopes to 
prove 

“Yes; I read all about it. 
Craig always was so sentimental, 
7 different from George. Now 

George says 

“IT shouldn’t call it ‘senti- 
mental,’ Craig’s view of the 
Fadden case,’’ said Craig’s wife. 
“Of course he thinks Michael 
Fadden isn’t guilty 

‘“Yes, and George says there 
isn’t the shadow of a doubt that 
he’s guilty. George says i 

‘« And George, of course, ought 
to know.” 

“Yes, oughtn’t he?”’ The 
delicate irony was lost on Mabel, whose George ‘“‘did very 
well” in radiators and was therefore au fait on legal evi- 
dence! ‘‘George has such a mind,” Mabel proceeded, ‘‘and 
he says they’re bound to convict Fadden. He says he 
wishes Craig would let the case alone.” 




















“*Hullo,’ Said Dody. 


UT I’m afraid Craig won't,’ 


said Victory, rising rather 
suddenly. 


““Do you see where I’ve put your vases?”’ 

‘‘Where? Let me see!” Mabel scrambled up. “Very 
nice,’ she pronounced, squinting placidly at the vases. 
“T thought as Harriet and Alicia both gave silver By- 
the-way, have you seen Harriet?” 

“Yes, she called yesterday.” 

‘‘Um!’’—Mabel had passed on from the vases to a very 
beautiful fire screen—‘‘I think you're going to like Harriet. 
She’s such a splendid girl: not like most girls who have 
money, but so unselfish, so altruistic; and since her mother 
died she’s been really like one of our family. You know— 
I’m sure you won’t mind my saying this now, dear—we 
thought at one time that Craig might have married Harriet.” 
(Page 22) 
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“Yes,” said Victory with a slight smile, ‘‘ Alicia told me.”’ 

“Oh, did she?”’ disappointedly. ‘‘Well, I don’t mean to 
say there was ever anything between them, but—well, 
Craig certainly owes a great deal to Harriet. Harriet’ll be 
frightfully upset over this Fadden case too, after all she’s 
done to help along Craig’s career 

“Mabel,” said Victory abruptly, ‘“‘did you say something 
about giving a dinner?” 

“Why, of course! That’s what I came for. 
want to have just the family and Harriet, and 
do let’s sit down. 
with, and then 





You see I 
Here, 
I’d thought of jellied consommé to begin 
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HEY had got as far as ‘‘quail en casserole’’ one hour 
and ten minutes later, when the telephone rang. 

Victory crossed to answer it. ‘‘Just a minute,’’ begged 
Victory. ‘‘ Hello! Oh!’’—she gavea pleased little cry—‘‘ Mr. 
Karr! How do you do?”’ 

“T am—very well. And Mrs. Dexter?’’ came that famil- 
iar, low voice from the other end of the wire. ‘‘I wanted to 
ask you—won’t you help me out?—a troublesome point in 
‘Hedda.’ We’re to give it tomorrow night for the first time, 
you know—and I don’t quite remember your interpretation 
of a part of the second act. I wondered—if you’d be very 
kind and—come to tea with me today? Then we could . 

“Why, of course!’”’ Victory was responding eagerly, 
instantly. ‘‘I should love to do anything I 

“Shall we say at the Staten, 
then—in the Pine Room—at 
four? If that will—suit you?”’ 

“IT shall be so glad. But 
you're sure Fate won’t a 

“She is to know—nothing 
about it. She does her very 
best, you understand, but’— 
the voice seemed suddenly very 
close, reverent—not ardent— 
“she is not Victory Law.”’ 

Victory put up the receiver 
and stood there for a moment 
motionless, cloudy-eyed. 

‘“‘And then I think we’ll have 
individual ices,’’ Mabel said, 
“if Craig likes ice. Does he?” 

“‘I—what?” asked Victory, 
looking at the little woman as 
though she had never seen her. 

“TI say if Craig likes ice— 
George hates it; and I know 
the Dexters are all rather par- 
ticular about—Victory, you 
aren't listening!” 

“Yes, I am.” Victory sat 
down and regarded her calmly. 
“You asked if Craig liked ice, 
and you said the Dexters were 
particular about something. 
My dear Mabel, I don’t know if he likes ice, and I daresay 
the Dexters are quite right to be particular—about some- 
thing. And now,” lightly, “‘ you must let me run along and 
dress; I’ve to lunch with Alicia.” 

“Oh, yes; well, good-by, dear, and mind you come early 
tomorrow. It’s funny you don’t knowif Craig likes ice’’—she 
stopped in the doorway suddenly—“‘ you’re sure you don’t ?”’ 

“Quite sure,”’ said Victory smiling. Then, as the door 
closed, ‘‘ Jellied consommé and whether Craig likes ice’’— 
she gave a little laugh—‘‘and Fate down there is—doing her 
best! Oh!”’ Victory threw her arms up over her head. Then, 
slowly, she brought them down again. ‘“‘‘But she is not— 
Victory Law,’’’ she repeated curiously; and a little smile 
crept over her face. 











IX 


OW the Imp-Who-Arranges-Things was responsible for 
Karr’s telephoning again, half an hour later, to say that 
he found they must have rehearsal all that afternoon until 
six, and could Mrs. Dexter possibly meet him tomorrow 
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instead? Also—that wretched Imp!—came a message from 
Craig, saying he had to go up to Albany by the afternoon 
train, and come back very early in the morning to mect 
Marshall; and that he would therefore not be home again 
until tomorrow evening. Would Victory have a bag packed 
and sent to him at once at the office? He kissed her through 
the telephone—a shameless trick they had—and added: 
“T’m sorry, darling. I wish I had half an hour in which to 
run home before I go; but things are pressing down here. 
Good-by! Amuse yourself; go to see Harriet or something.” 

‘*Good-by,”’ said Victory, feeling rather forlorn, and added 
as she turned away: ‘‘Go to see Harriet to amuse myself !”’ 

The liking that every one had been sure Victory would have 
for Harriet remained as yet rather embryonic, the several calls 
which had passed between the gentle-voiced altruist and 
Mrs. Dexter having accomplished little to force it tomaturity. 

Victory lunched with Alicia, and then went home, feeling 
distinctly thwarted because the appointment with Karr was 
not for that day. 


zx her lonely dinner, instead of reading the Fadden 
case as usual, she got out her scrapbooks. There were 
a dozen of them, big and bulky, with the initials ‘“V. L.’’ in 
beautiful plain letters onthe purplebacks. Karr had designed 
those letters for her, going South on the train one year. 

Victory spread the books open on her chintz-covered 
divan and bent over them greedily. In ten minutes she was 
oblivious of loneliness or time, 
alert only to the purport of those 
rows of clippings, telegrams, 
cables, excitedly penciled notes. 
On one page a single sheet of 
paper was pasted in honor; it 
bore the signature of Arthur 
Alden, and was dated the day 
after the gala performance of 
“Hedda.’’ Victory turned the 
leaves feverishly. Miss Rayne 
had put in all the advance 
notices for England; Victory, 
biting her lip, wished she hadn’t 
done that. Then came the sen- 
sational retraction, the an- 
nouncement of her engagement; 
and then, with the elaborate 
account of her marriage, the 
last of the books stopped. 
Victory noticed curiously that 
it was only half filled, that there 
were half a hundred blank pages 
remaining. What would ever go 
in them? 

She put the books up a little 
drearily and saw that it was one 
o'clock. Poor Georgette! 
Victory sent her to bed, and her- 
self curled up by the window, as 
she had used to do when she lived near the park, as she often 
did still when waiting up for Craig. But tonight she was not 
waiting for Craig; she was waiting for tomorrow, when she 
could talk about the things in those scrapbooks. 


IRECTLY she and Karr were established in the Pine 

Room the next afternoon, and had rid themselves of the 
ostensible object of ordering tea, ‘‘Oh, Mr. Karr!’’ she burst 
forth eagerly; ‘‘do you remember that time in Milwaukee 
when Fate filled my shoes full of water, the ones I had to put 
on there on the stage?’’ 

Karr threw back his head and laughed. “Whatever made 
you think of that ?”’ 

“I was reading over a lot of old notes and newspaper 
stories last night, and—oh, do you remember our tying 
Lawrence Dyne’s sword into its sheath? And when he had 
to be frightfully dignified, as the young English guardsman, 
ne couldn’t draw his sword! Oh, oh!” Victory laughed out 
of sheer girl’s delight. ‘‘And there were sad things, too,’’ she 
said a moment later. ‘‘The card Mr. Milhaus scrawled when 





“*They’re in it to the Death. And They’ll Fight!’” 


“Victory’s Face Was Transfigured. ‘Really?’ She Cried. ‘Tomorrow Afternoon? Oh, Then,’ to Harriet, ‘of Course I Couldn’t Go to See Tim’” 


he was so ill: ‘ Don’t worry—I feel as fit asa fiddle’; and the 
poor, illegible signature—and they all thought he’d die that 
night !”’ 

“Yes’’—Karr looked into her flushed, tremulous face— 
“there were—sad things too. You must have been—reading 
over your old scrapbooks?” 

“T was. You see my husband was away and I wasall alone 
and % 

“And when you’re—all alone you—think of the theater 
sometimes?” 

“Yes.” She met his gray eyes steadily. ‘Very often. 
Mr. Milhaus may think I’m disloyal, but ——”’ 
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l RS. DEXTER,” he interrupted quietly, ‘‘may I make 
a—suggestion ?”’ 

“Why, of course !’’ she looked up surprised. 

“Don’t go over those old things that are—done. You give 

yourself far more—pain than pleasure, and there are—new 

things just as interesting to be done.” 

“Why, what things?’’ she sat forward quickly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean?”’ 

“T mean, in the first place,” he smiled, ‘‘helping me to 
make Miss Brandreth play—you. Isn’t that—interesting? 
Voluntarily to transmute to some one else—genius that is 
yours? And—without that person’s knowing it?”’ 

Her face was illumined suddenly. ‘‘ Why, yes,’’ she said, 
her soft voice almost hushed, ‘‘that’s—do you know, I 
think that must be the subtlest 
thing one can do!” 

“Tt is,” Karr told her with an 
indescribable look. Then, all at 
once brisk and quite practical: 
‘*Come, let’s get to work at it!”’ 

They bent over the manu- 
script of‘ Hedda,’’ the dark head 
in its little black toque, and the 
gray, absorbed, time-forgetful; 
and, as once before in that fra- 
grant room, the tea grew cold 
and the toast congealed and the 
two at the corner table thought 
of neither; only today there were 
no interruptions—the man who 
was sitting opposite Victory this 
time held full sway. 


V HEN they had talked for 

an hour, ardently, revel- 
ingin detail, ‘‘I must go home!”’ 
Victory jumped up suddenly 
panic-stricken. ‘‘My husband’s 
coming; he was away over- 
night—and then we’ve a family 
dinner.” Somehow it sounded 
dull and crude when one said it 
to Gilbert Karr: afamily dinner! 

“Then of course you must 
go’’; he gathered up scattered sheets instantly. ‘I think— 
you’re very fond of your new family ?”’ 

‘Oh, very fond,”’ said Victory. 

‘“‘And naturally they must—take first place now.” 

“‘ Naturally,” echoed Victory a little more faintly. 

“‘T must tell you—I hope you won’t think I’m imperti- 
nent”—they had risen; his unaggressive glance detained 
her just on the threshold—‘‘ when you got married I was— 
just a little afraid. You see I knew—perhaps better than 
most people—what the stage was to you. And that 
day—when you told us—] was afraid.”’ 

“*Tknow,’’said Victory half inaudibly. ‘‘ Youthought 

“You won’t think I’m being altogether rude? I thought 
you might feel the—self-immersion marriage means perhaps 
more than you had calculated. Now—I want to tell you how 
happy I am to see—that it is not so. To find you entirely 
contented, completely satisfied with him and his family 
and your life in them, and to know that—one dares lure you 
back now and then tothe things of the theater without—fear 
of disturbing placid waters.”’ 
(Page 23) 
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“Oh, yes.”’ Victory glanced at him uncertainly and then 
quickly away again. ‘‘It is true,’’ she said, and the little note 
of defiance was all for herself, ‘“‘I am very, very happy.’ 

““Tam—sure of it.”” He held out his hand. ‘“ And you will 
come tomorrow and—go on with the subtlest thing? You 
see I'll try her tonight with these points we’ve worked out 
and 44 

“T’ll come,” said Victory swiftly. ‘‘Oh, it’s fascinating! 
How good you were to think of it!” 

““You made me think of it,’’ he told her with entire 
sincerity. ‘‘Good-night.”’ 

When he had put her into her carriage, and she was 
rolling home, Victory longed to rush back and tell him that 
it was not so: that she was not fond of her husband’s family, 
that she did not find in her new life satisfaction for the loss of 
the old, that she could not go back like this, finger the edges 
of the theater life and not be disturbed out of all belief, 
all reason. The fineness of the genuine, she thought, had 
been in all her intercourse with Karr; and she could not bear 
somehow that even her loyalty to Craig should mar it. Now, 
as in the beginning, it all came down to that: Craig alone on 
the one side, the theater and all it stood for to her on the 
other. She thought of something Frent had said the day she 
was married, gravely despite a sharp-rallying smile: ‘Yes, 
yes, be happy, happy as this day is long. For you think the 
battle is over: Victory, the enemies are just waking up.” 

Victory, afire from Karr’s delicate worship, acknowledged 
at last that this was so, and the deadly duel to be fought 
made her, as she went into Craig’s house, nerveless and 
afraid. 

Craig was waiting for her in the unlit library. ‘‘ Victory!” 
he rose as she came in—‘“‘I’ve seen Marshall. I’ve resigned 
my appointment. I’m going to be counsel for the defense. 
Oh, my dear’’—he caught her hand and gripped it hard in 
his—‘‘stand by me! It’s going to be a fight !”’ 


X 


VEN Dorothy, who represented the family Candor, 
admitted that Aunt Mabel could give a dinner; and 
when Mabel was an old lady, sitting in a fat armchair 
and dreaming long vistas of dinners, that one for Victory and 
Craig rose up.distinct out of them all—and most dazzling. 
It was true that the guest of honor looked a little pale, but 
she wore a wonderful white and silver gown that did ample 
apology for that. And if her less decorative half had dark 
rings under his eyes, and a laugh which rang a little late 
occasionally, one must remember what he was going through, 
poor fellow! A man who has undertaken to prove a guilty 
person innocent 
Mabel craned her neck around an enormous centerpiece 
of chrysanthemums and large bows of mauve ribbon, and 
suggested to Victory that she give him “‘a raw egg before he 
gets up every morning; it’s ——” 

“Nonsense !”’ growled George blightingly. ‘‘A man doesn’t 
want eternal coddling, my dear girl. Let Craig drop this 
Quixotic defense and he’ll pick. up soon enough.”’ 

“Oh, but it isn’t Quixotic, George,’’ put in a gentle voice 
from the other side of the table. ‘It is Craig’s conviction 
that Fadden is innocent, and, that being so, the finest thing 
Craig can do is to defend him—no matter what it involves.” 

“Thank you, Harriet.’’ Craig gave her a grateful glance. 
He sat next to her and it occurred to him that she was look- 
ing exceptionally well tonight. She wore a blue gown that 
had the effect of darkening her rather light eyes and bringing 
out what warmth there was in her ash-blond hair. 

Victory, opposite, looked at him a little fixedly. ‘I think 
you said you went to see Fadden?”’ he was suggesting to 
Harriet. 

“Yes. The poor man! He may not be innocent—I’m 
not as convinced of it as you, Craig—but his voice when he 
tells you Tim’s either got to die or live on, an idiot’’— 
Harriet’s own serene voice broke a little. ‘‘Of course you’ve 
been to see him?’’ She turned toward Victory with delicate 
deference. 

Victory looked rather blank. ‘‘Why, no,’’ she said, ‘‘I 
haven't.” 
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When My Husband Became a Thief 


The Actual Experience of a Defaulter’s Wife 














HAVE often wondered as I sat at my open 
window, with the robins twittering in the 
little garden crowded between the closely 
built houses, how I would feel on the last 
night—the one that would some time come, 
after all the weary weeks and months and 
years. Now itishere. Tomorrow Robert 
will be free, the prison gates will clang 
behind him. Twenty-four hours more and 
we will be together again. 

At one time I could not think of the bitter days that 
followed my husband’s flight and the still blacker ones 
that came with his arrest and imprisonment. My wish was 
only to forget. But now, as I look backward, I can discern 
that much which seemed unbearable has worked for good. 
Suffering has brought to each of usits meed of understanding 
and wisdom. 

Like all life stories my tale is but the weave of many trivial 
incidents. Thus, to make plain the tragedy that descended 
unheralded upon me, it will be necessary to go back to the 
beginning of my married life. 

At a party in a town where we were both visiting I met 
the man who was to become my husband; and though per- 
haps it was not love at first sight, it was interest which soon 
developed into something more. After a year of as delight- 
ful a courtship as a girl ever could enjoy we were married. 
I had just passed my twentieth birthday and Robert was 
not quite twenty-four. 

We made our home in his native town, Clifton, a thriving 
little city of the Middle West, amid the congenial surround- 
ings that people of culture and refinement—though not of 
great wealth—can give. My husband was a member of one 
of the most prominent families, and | was warmly welcomed 
by his relatives, being made so much one of them that I 
never missed the old home nest. 

Five years of happiness followed and it seemed that a 
marriage could not be more ideal. I had a pretty little home 
which I loved to care for myself; I was interested in various 
clubs and societies; I was young; friends flattered and 
spoiled me; but best of all I respected and loved my husband 
more and more as time went on. He was tender, kind and 
considerate, and never gave me an unkind word nor criticized 
any mistakes I made., 

But occasionally a premonition of impending sorrow would 
come over me suddenly and I would ask myself: ‘Is it 
possible that such happiness can last?” But this mood 
would never remain long, and soon I would be my usual 
cheerful self. Those first years were indeed radiantly bright. 

I have said that there were five years of happiness; I 
should rather have said five years of married life, for during 
the last year I was not happy. Shortly before our wedding 
my husband had engaged in business witha cousin. Neither 
had much capital, but prosperity was at floodtide over the 
country, and, seeing a fortune ahead, they borrowed money 
and went forward with increasing confidence. 
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HEN came the first blow: the cousin died, and his widow 
withdrew her share. Robert refused to take in another 
partner, for he did not wish to run the risk of being hampered 
in the execution of his bold plans. So more indebtedness 
was added, and with hope and confidence he started on alone. 
Not having been brought up in an atmosphere of business 
I knew nothing about it. I felt that a wife’s duty was the 
management of the home, without interference with her 
husband's affairs. I had implicit faith in Robert’s judgment, 
and when he talked business with me I was at a loss to give 
any suggestions. At first I was inclined to worry about his 
carrying such a load of indebtedness, but his assurances soon 
set my mind at rest. So affairs moved along delightfully 
until the end of the fourth year. 

Then came one of our dread money panics. Disastrous 
as this stringency is to the wage-earner it holds greater 
terrors for the man in business for himself on borrowed 
capital. Sales fell off, loans were called in and it became 
almost impossible to obtain money. 

Gradually I began to realize that all was not well. My 
husband grew silent and abstracted, making frequent trips 
to larger cities in vain efforts to interest additional capital. 
My allowance ceased and my housekeeping bills became long 
overdue. At that time, when above all else I wished to know 
the truth about Robert’s business, 1 was met with subter- 
fuges. ‘‘It is only a temporary matter,” he would say; 
“*do not worry yourself, dear.” 

He thought by mere words he could quiet my anxieties, 
but a man does not know how the tendrils of a woman's 
heart are woven closely about the life of the one she loves, 
and that she feels intuitively all that he feels. 

This situation lasted several months; then Robert handed 
me several hundred dollars to pay the accumulation of 
bills, saying that a Chicago capitalist was advancing him 
money to run the business until the financial depression was 
over. But his explanation was vague and | could get no 
particulars. Instead of stilling my fears his words only 
intensified them. 

Something was wrong, I knew, but I had no way of 
ascertaining what it was. Money was more plentiful, but 
my husband grew more depressed. To me he was ever kind 
and loving, but he was absent-minded and reclusive and did 
not care about meeting his friends at social affairs as formerly. 

For six months I lived in constant fear; the grim shadow 
of the coming event was over me. I tried desperately to con- 
ceal from others my mental condition, but even then I did 
not suspect what the nature of the crisis was to be. 


NE day Robert departed on a short business trip. As he 

left he kissed me again and again with unusual affection, 
though he said he would be back the next day. But soon | 
knew from the constant telephone calls, the strained anxious 
faces of the men who came in search of him, that something 
was seriously wrong. 

In the morning my worst fears were confirmed. Robert 
did not return. The next night I never closed my eyes, and 
with the coming of day I paced the floor from one hour to 
another. I knew thetruth. Before I had felt myself on the 
brink of an abyss; now I had plunged over and was falling, 
falling through space, now that my trust in Robert was gone. 

I cannot dwell upon the anguish of that day. In the 
afternoon they brought me details, and the facts were even 
worse than my imaginings. 

The community had trusted Robert implicitly. In con- 
nection with his business he had invested the funds of many. 
residents of Clifton. Not a farmer within a score of miles 
but had reposed confidence in Robert Carlton’s honesty. 


And he had betrayed their trust—the investments sup- 
posed to be so safe were gone! In addition forged notes for 
several thousand dollars were discovered. For his business 
Robert had staked even his honor—and lost ! 

Why had he left me to face it alone? Yesterday to the 
world I was the wife of a respected citizen, protected and 
cherished; today the deserted wife of a criminal. Oh, those 
hours were cruel! Two or three of my closest friends did 
their best, but the burden was mine and somehow I bore it. 

When, after a few days, I forced myself to consider mate- 
rial things, I found myself practically penniless—the home 
had gone with the rest. I was forced to break up my pretty 
little nest and sell my furniture at auction. 

Neither of Robert’s parents was living, and when his aunt 
offered me a home until I decided what I would do I gladly 
accepted. In those first long nights, when floods of tears 
washed all sleep away, my mind was busy planning for the 
future. While my husband had gone without a word, and I 
knew not whether he was alive or dead, still my heart could 
not be denied—I clung to the hope that at some time there 
would be a future for us. I believe that was all that kept 
me sane. 

The question that confronted me was that of earning a 
livelihood. We had no children, and this, which had been 
grief before, now took on the attributes of a blessing. I had 
five hundred dollars: the proceeds of our cherished furniture 
in which we had taken so much pride, my share in Robert’s 
life-insurance policies which had been canceled, and my little 
private account in the bank, savings from pin money. 

But this could not last always. I wanted to start out for 
myself, and I decided that life in the business world offered 
more opportunities than any other course. 

I still had faith in Robert; I think that never wavered 
when the chorus of denunciation was loudest, and in those 
days it seemed that he had not another friend. 

Robert owed many people, and while I took comfort from 
the knowledge that no one was actually ruined, still many 
lost more than they could afford. There is no injury so long 
remembered as one that involves financial loss. Robert was 
bitterly spoken of, and, as was natural, I to some extent 
shared his unpopularity. 

One remark which hurt me especially was that of a sup- 
posedly good friend: ‘‘ Poor Carlton’s downfall was caused 
by his wife’s extravagance.” And I had tried so hard to be 
economical ! 


ATURALLY my part in the social life of Clifton ended 

with Robert’s flight. I had neither the time nor the 
inclination to keep it up. If I had desired to do so what 
would have been the attitude of my supposed friends— would 
their greetings have been warm and sympathetic, or distantly 
formal? I was sensitive; I did not care to make the test 
and find them wanting. 

It was hard —oh, so hard!—to know that I was pointed out 
as Mrs. Carlton, the wife of the fugitive defaulter. Yet I 
could endure that. But when women came to see me, with 
affectation of sympathy in their attitude, but really to 
ascertain how Mrs. Carlton was standing it, and possibly 
to get information as to Robert’s whereabouts—that was 
unbearable. 

Yet there were some good friends—among them the 
pastor of our church, a fine, lovable man, who laid his hand 
upon my hair as if I were a little girl as we sat in the darkened 
parlor. 

“Have courage,” he said. ‘‘Life is full of troubles; to 
some they come early and to some they come late, but they 
always come. Perhaps in later years you will be thankful 
that your trial is now when you are young and able to bear 
it. In the end I truly believe it will work out for good.” 

He forbore a word of criticism of Robert, and for that I 
secretly thanked him more than for anything else. 
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Then there were other men and women who had been 
Robert’s friends and still remained such; unswervable souls, 
whose loyalty did not depend on the chances of fortune. 
Their thoughtfulness eased my life more than I can measure; 
a walk, an invitation to dinner, an evening spent in reading 
were bits of sunshine far brighter than the donors could 
possibly imagine. These friends truly did for me everything 
in their power; yet their words, which were meant to be 
soothing, still carried barbs. 


T THIS time, three months after Robert’s failure, when 
the first agony of grief and shame had somewhat passed, 
I first heard from my Gusbesid. Through a roundabout way, 
transmitted by a trusted friend, a message came acquainting 
me with his location in a city of Western Canada. He 
assured me of his love, of his great regret and penitence, but 
through the sentences ran a vein of cheerfulness. With his 
optimistic disposition he was once more planning for a fresh 
start under a new name. I was to wait—some time later 
to join him. 

My better sense told me that this could not be—at least 
not as he planned; but I could not find it in my heart to 
discourage him. So, cautiously, I wrote, agreeing. Few and 
far between were the letters that seeped through, and each, 
though it brought its message of comfort, conveyed also 
something of dread. I knew my mail was being watched, 
and yet I could not forbear answering. For this communica- 
tion, frail and uncertain as it was, was still the only tie that 
bound us together, and I could not break it. 

The law seems mightier and stronger to a woman than 
to a man, and I never really had any hope that Robert 
would escape punishment. It is only men who take chances 
with its decrees—I am sure that no woman, aside from the 
question of morality, would ever dare to venture across the 
line. But, impressed with majesty of authority as our sex 
is, there are few women, I believe, who rejoice in its stern 
mandates. The sense of justice to society is lost in pity for 
the individual, and always so when the offender is the 
beloved of a woman’s heart. Then moral standards are 
swept aside and she clings to the fugitive with a wild, 
unreasoning devotion. Such was my feeling toward Robert. 

His first letter decided me. While my better judgment 
told me that there was no possibility that his new plans 
would work out I solaced myself with the thought that we 
were both young and Robert’s spirit was not broken. There 
was still a future for us and I felt that I must do my part in 
shaping it. I would take a commercial course and fit myself 
for life in the busineSs world. 


NE of my closest friends was a widow of early middle 

life, who for some years had supported herself and her 
ten-year-old son by conducting a business college. There I 
resolved to undertake my business training. 

Mrs. Holmes was kindness itself, offering to instruct me 
without tuition, but I would not listen to this, for I knew 
that her financial condition was scarcely better than my 
own. As always, | was independent, but I read compassion 
in her brown eyes as she introduced me to the students on 
that first day. 

It took all my courage to pass down the streets with my 
books under my arm—the same streets that I had traversed 
when I was the envied Mrs. Robert Carlton. Now my hus- 
band was a fugitive defaulter and I was going to business 
college like a girl. The salutations I received were polite 
enough, but for weeks, until interest in my work almost 
drove away my bitter thoughts, I imagined what each man 
and woman must be thinking. 

My path took me past the office building on the corner 
which had once housed Robert’s prosperity. After two or 
three days | could not stand that and I took to traversing a 
circuitous route, going several blocks out of my way and 
striking the main street within a few steps of my destination. 
That was better. In addition I knew the exercise did me 
good, and I went ahead with my tasks with more determina- 
tion than ever. The nights were the worst—I dreaded the 
long hours of darkness when thoughts of my husband came 
uncalled, and my mind was ever forming terrifying pictures 
of what his condition might be. 

That I think was the bitterest time—the long months of 
a winter, cold even for Wisconsin—when the hurt was fresh 
and the pain sharp. I had not as yet become accustomed to 
my new life and each step forward was taken with difficulty. 
But gradually the strangeness of the situation wore away as 
my interest in my work deepened. 

By spring I felt that [ had mastered all that Mrs. Holmes 
could teach me, and, though far from expert, I believed 
that I could now earn my own living. I rejoiced in that 
most of all because I felt that I could be of help to Robert in 
the new life which he was endeavoring to work out for himself. 





B,. just then the second blow fell. Robert was arrested. 
It came about by one of those tricks of fate against which 
no fugitive can guard. A farmer near Clifton, who had lost 
a few dollars in my husband’s failure, moved to Alberta that 
spring. On the streets of Edgerton he met Robert. 

My husband did not attempt to escape, as he told me he 
was tired of being a fugitive, and the conviction had come 
to him during the long months of lonely struggle that the 
only way was the way of payment; that first he must square 
himself with the law before the new life for which he was 
striving would open before him. 

They brought him back to Clifton, and at the county 
jail, behind the rows of bars, I saw him. That was hard, 
too, but it would have been harder if I had not always expected 
it. Robert was brave; full of the hope and optimistic con- 
fidence which, while it had brought him to ruin, was still 
his greatest asset. He met the law as he had encountered 
the world—with a smile. 

Public indignation did not run so strongly against*Robert 
on his return as during his absence, for there is something 
about my husband, despite his weaknesses, which, if it does 
not disarm, at least tempers criticism. He has a winning 
personality, and face to face even the men who had lost 
heavily did not seem to find it in their hearts to condemn 
him as they expected. For all this I rejoiced. Even with 
my husband in jail I felt that the worst was over, that our 
steps were once more on the long incline that leads upward. 

His sentence was three years. At the time I thought in 
my love for Robert that it was bitterly unjust, but now I 
understand that it could not have been less. For though 
the amount lost was small, barely reaching five figures, still 
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holds for every man one searching test of the 
sincerity of his religious life,and that,although 
this test is often absurdly trivial, to encounter it is to 
“fall from grace.’’ We all know these tests: a given 
relative or familiar friend has an irritating power of 
goading us into anger or self-pity; a certain public 
movement inevitably hardens us into a contemptuous 
mood of all uncharitableness; one particular type of 
sinner fills us with an unholy sense of superior virtue. 

If we may assume that society itself is subject to one 
such test—if it, too, possesses a touchstone which re- 
veals its inmost weakness and ultimate uncharitable- 
ness—may we not say that its supreme test is the 
existence of the social evil, and that the sorry results of 
that test are registered in the hypocrisy and hardness 
of heart of the average good citizen toward the so-called 
“fallen woman’’? May we not claim that in conse- 
quence of this attitude the social evil has come to be 
regarded as a vice which cannot be eradicated, as a sin 
which cannot be forgiven? 





t GREAT English preacher has said that life 


The Black Beast of the City 


HIS attitude has become so established in our polit- 

ical affairs that any probe made by a grand jury ora 
special commission into the vice conditions of a city uni- 
formly discovers that the social evil is the root source of 
political corruption. Although laws declaring it illegal 
have been placed upon the statute books, and even the 
hardiest politician dares not repeal them, nevertheless, 
backed by a universal cynicism, the politicians openly 
consider the laws too impracticable to be enforced, and 
not only deliberately decide not toenforce them, but also 
actually define the conditions under which law-breaking 
is permitted. 

To permit such license in one particular is, of course, 
utterly to demoralize the entire police service. This 
police connivance at the social evil inevitably creates 
a necessity for both graft and blackmail; the graft is 
easy because the owner of an illicit business expects to 
pay for it, and every politician to the tiptop of the ad- 
ministration receives his share of the illicit fund. In 
connection with this a municjpal blackmail is also estab- 
lished which just escapes legal recognition. The social 
evil, protected by a thick hedge of secrecy, impercep- 
tibly renewing itself through changing administrations, 
is the one fixed point of maladministration—the un- 
breakable bank to which every corrupt politician may 
repair when in need of funds. The corruption spreads 
until the trio of the brothel, the saloon and the gambling 
hall are literally at the base of the real administration 
of our cities. The men who consider the segregated 
district asa legitimate source of revenue in a thousand 
ways fleece the decent taxpayers who contemptuously 
refuse to think of these disagreeable matters, and the 
very existence of the social evil, through one adminis- 
tration to another, frustrates and overthrows all genuine 
movements for civic reform. 


“Is She Not Your Sister?” 


HILE this contempt of the fallen woman is regis- 
tered in the lax administration of good laws it also 

finds expression in the laws of the land which accord her 
scant justice or redress and furthermore becomes reg- 
istered in the ethical code of contemporary society held 
by good women as well as men. Women, kindly toward 
all other human creatures, become hard and hostile 
to young girls who, in evil houses, are literally beaten 
and starved by the dissolute men whom they support. 
Kind-hearted women could not brook these things; 
their hearts would break had they not been trained to 
believe that virtue itself demanded from them first 
ignorance and then harshness. This contempt of good 
women for their erring sister, this desire to keep their 
own family life free from ‘contamination regardless of 
any wrong to the outcast, has become the base of a caste 
system in morality which has the narrowness and prej- 
udice of all caste distinctions. Women have yet to learn 
that virtue cannot be preserved by merely asserting its 
superiority to vice, and that the supreme test of a good 
woman may come to be her willingness to lift up those 
who have been relegated to the very bottom of society. 
At the Congress of Religions which was held during 
the World’s Fair in Chicago a man from India told the 
following story: A woman, after death, found herself 
at the very bottom of that pit which in almost every 
religion in the world is reserved for the wicked. When, 
after many years, she felt that she could endure it no 
longer she sent up to the throne in Heaven above one 
petition after another, begging that she might be 
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on to relate that at last a message came down from the 
high throne saying that her petition would be consid- 
ered if she could think of one unselfish act which she 
had ever done and would send up the record of that act. 

The woman thought and thought a very long time 
before she could remember one unselfish deed, but she 
finally recalled that one day when she had been getting 
some carrots ready for dinner a beggar had come by 
asking for food and she had given hima defective carrot. 
She sent up the pitiful record of her one unselfish deed 
with some fear and misgiving, realizing that she had 
given the carrot to the beggar because she did not want 
it herself. Nevertheless she was told that she would be 
given a chance, and it came in the shape of a carrot tied 
to a string, which was lowered until it reached the bot- 
tomof the pit. She was told to take hold of it and that it 
might be that the good deed would pull her up. She 
seized hold of the carrot, the string began to wind and 
she began to rise. All was going well until she looked 
back and saw some one else clinging to her, and so on all 
the way down until a large group of people were being 
pulled up with her. Much alarmed she called out: ‘‘ This 
is my carrot; let go at once; it is not strong enough for 
so many, and it will surely break if you all take hold.”’ 
Of course as soon as she had uttered the words the 
carrot did break and they all went down together. 

This old tale from India may illustrate the responsi- 
bility we all have for the wicked, and that no one is good 
enough to rise to Heaven unless she is concerned to 
carry with her those who are at the very bottom of the 
lowest pit. The definition of unselfishness is enlarged to 
include the outcast—that she is not to be despised and 
put away as an enemy to society, but, on the contrary, 
that she is to be understood and helped, and wherever 
possible brought back into a normal life. 


The Public is Learning the Truth 


ONTEMPORARY women, as well as men, ought 
to find it much easier at the present moment to meet 
this supreme test of religion than it has ever been before 
in the long history of civilization. A new publicity in 
regard to the social evil is a striking characteristic of the 
last decade. This publicity has disclosed the fact that 
thousands of these so-called ‘‘fallen’’ women are piteously 
young, and that thousands of others lost their chastity 
when they were helpless, unthinking little girls, many of 
them through members of their own households in that 
crowding which life in a large tenement postulates. 
Not long agoa young girl of sixteen was sent by her 
mother to Chicago to a white-slave trader who arranged 
to meet her at a given place in one of the large railroad 
stations. She came into the city by train, although she 
had been brought across the state line in an automobile, 
to avoid the Interstate Pandering laws which imply the 
use of acommon carrier. The careful plot failed some- 
where, and when the man did not appear she came di- 
rectly to Hull-House because in the house kept by her 
mother the girls had been in the habit of pretending 
that they were related to people whose names they had 
seen in the newspapers, and as I had figured as a hypo- 
thetical relative she knew my name and that I lived in 
the Settlement. The girl’s story—which she gave most 
reluctantly —was corroborated by officials, and revealed 
the fact that for four years she had been subjected to 
unspeakable experiences although she scarcely knew 
what they all meant. She at once responded to an 
opportunity for education, and the two years since, 


which she has spent in a convent school, shows that she ° 


is gentle and refined and possessed of unusual ability. 

Such a girl may be an exception, but her very exist- 
ence indicates that girls of this type are found in the life, 
and that a number of women have entered it against 
their own volition. 


Vice, Crime and Company, Incorporated 


| CONNECTION with this new publicity there has 
been disclosed the existence of a widespread com- 
merce organized for business profits. The man who 
owns the house, the one who procures the girl, the one 
styled her ‘‘ protector,” the agent who supplies her cloth- 
ing—all exploit her, each for his personal gain. Even the 
women in charge of the houses, who from the days of 
Babylon have reaped large profits, are now becoming 
merely the paid agents of an organized business, much 














The girl upon whom all this activity rests, young 
for the most part, stands in the middle of a complex 
system which she does not understand. Having in- 
vested so much money in the enterprise commercial 
organizations are obliged continually to trump up 
business in order to secure enough men to make their 

business profitable, and they deliberately lure them 

through alcohol and other vicious devices. 

The success of the business, which in Chicago pays 
its promoters fifteen million dollars a year, is founded 
upon the hypocrisy and self-righteousness of the decent 
citizen, and it continues to capture girls, to ruin young 
men, to spread disease and to corrupt city politics, be- 
cause good citizens do not consider it part of their re- 
ligious obligation to face it openly and to undertake its 
abolition. 


The Obvious Duty of the Church 


i E new publicity in regard to the social evil in itself 
should force the church into radical action; under- 
standing of the sinner has ever been essential to his for- 
giveness; knowledge of conditions has ever preceded 
social reform. If it is discovered that the brothels are 
filled with overfatigued and underpaid girls procured 
by young men “too poor to marry,” then it is obviously 
the business of the church to secure legal enactment 
which shall limit the hours of labor, fix a minimum wage 
and prescribe the conditions under which young people 
may be permitted to work. If it is found that the army 
of girls and men required in this vile business is con- 
stantly recruited from the young heedlessly looking for 
pleasure in vicious dance halls, on crowded excursion 
boats, in careless amusement parks, then it is the obliga- 
tion of the church to guard and cleanse these pleasures 
and to provide others free from dangers. 

If the new publicity continues to disclose on the one 
hand an enormous number of little children who are 
pushed into an evil life through the very congestion of 
the city’s population, and discloses on the other hand a 
large number of young people in dreary country com- 
munities who are drawn into vicious practices through 
sheer reaction from the monotony and grayness of their 
lives, then a Nation-wide church in the crowded city 
must advocate measures to lessen the sensational evils of 
overcrowding, and at the same time it must offer social 
organization to all the solitary young people of the coun- 
tryside. If it ismadeclear that youth is ensnared because 
of its ignorance of the most fundamental facts of life, then 
it is the duty of the church to promote public instruction 
for girls and boys which shall dignify sex knowledge and 
free it from all indecency. If it is found that degenerate 
children born of diseased and vicious parents become an 
easy prey toevil-minded men, it is clearly the obligation 
of the church to challenge all applicants for marriage, 
and to work out through modern eugenics the admo- 
nition of the Hebrew teachers as to the responsibility 
unto the third and fourth generations. 


The World is at Last Waking Up 


A over the world are traces of a changed attitude 
toward the social evil. Not only are American cities, 
such as Chicago, recommending restrictive measures 
looking toward final abolition, but European cities, 
such as Vienna, are also doubting the value of their long- 
established reglementation, and are therefore logically 
facing the same conclusion. 

The medical profession is abandoning its century-old 
position of secrecy and connivance; leading educators 
are at last urging adequate instruction for all youth. 
Shall not the church accept the challenge and bear a 
valiant part in this modern crusade whose call has 
come, not froma solitary hermit, as did the call for the 
Crusade long ago, but from a multitude of warm- 
hearted youth who from our streets “‘ paven with peril, 
teeming with mischance,”’ still eagerly clamor for a 
world made fit and fair for their budding lives? 

As women all over the world are each year securing 
a larger measure of political power may we not expect 
them gradually to remedy the legislative and admin- 
istrative wrongs which have grown up around the social 
evil and which serve to shield it from direct remedial 
action? Society, like the individual, always finds the 
contemporary test of it, spirituality, the most difficult. 
While it easily boasts of those already past and is un- 
duly confident of the future it too often fails to meet 
the test which faces it at a given moment and which best 
reveals its genuine courage and sincerity. 
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released from her fearful punishment. The story goes as a saloon-keeper is engaged by a brewery. 
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By the Woman Who Does It 


young woman intent upon a “career.” 

Now I am the wife of a small-salaried 
librarian, the mother of four children, and the 
home-maker, literally, for the six of us. We live 
in a two-story-and-attic detached house, with a 
fair-sized yard,.in a suburban town only a few 
miles from extravagant New York. 

It is needless to say that I keep no maid. 
The washing and part of the ironing, sometimes 
all of it, are done by a woman who comes in by 
the day. This woman also assists me spring and 
autumn with the more thorough house cleaning. 
Aside from this help and some assistance from 
my husband and the eldest child I do all the work, 
attend to the children, teach the two older ones, 
makeand mend clothes, and yet find time tokeep 
my own mind from stagnation. Of course the 
work must be reduced to a system. 

We rise about six o'clock. My husband, after 
his cold bath, opens the house downstairs, and in 
winter attends to the furnace, then dresses the 
little boy, four years old, and completes his own 
toilet. The two girls, eight years anda half and 
six years, dress and wash themselves, assisting 
each other, and I put on the finishing touches. 
Before breakfast the baby, a boy, has been 
given his first meal. I have washed his bottles, 
prepared his food and dusted the sitting-room. 

We breakfast at about half-past seven—a 
simple wholesome meal, easily prepared. After 
breakfast the two little girls clearthe table, wash the dishes 
and tidy the dining-room. Meanwhile I go upstairs, clean 
the bathroom, change the baby’s toysand make the beds, 
with the assistance of the conversation of my small son. 
Then I go downstairs, taking or leaving the baby as his 
humor demands, prepare the vegetables for the children’s 
dinner, make dessert for supper, make bread dough, etc. 

At nine o’clock the elder girl begins her lessons. Some work has 
been prepared for her to doalone; then spelling is heard and examples 
are dictated, while I scrape carrots or scrub potatoes. 

By ten o'clock the house is in order and preparation for later meals 
well under way. Then I bathe my baby, feed him and put him into 
his quiet room, where, with windows open, he sleeps till one or two 
o’clock the sleep of the healthy, happy, well-nourished babe. From 
half-past ten to half-past elevenI work with the children over their 
lessons. Sometimes I can do some plain sewing or darning while the 
older girl reads her geography or her history and I talk it over with 
her. My six-year-old does lessons, only ten or fifteen minutes at a 
time, several times during the day. Unless the weather is unpleasant, 
however, she plays outdoors with the little boy a large part of the 
forenoon. At half-past eleven I have the oldest, a studious girl, run 
out till noon, when we have dinner promptly. 

In the interval before dinner I may sew a few seams, read a book 
or do some odd job, according to my mood. 


j aioe years ago I was an ambitious 


PLAN the children’s dinner so that it will work in with the evening 

dinner for my husband and me at six o’clock. If the children 
have macaroni J cook enough to havea goodly balance to bake with 
cream sauce and cheese for our dinner; if they have carrots we have 
carrots, too, creamed. The children eat their dinner at a small 
folding table in the corner of the kitchen. Each has a small kinder- 
garten chair; they have their own pretty china, silver, napkins, etc. 
The younger girl comes indoors in time to set the little table. When 
done they carry the dishes to the dishpan, and we wash them ina 
wink, while we play some game to please the small boy or do 
something else amusing. 

Then the baby wakes up rosy and happy. I dress him and myself. 
The children tidy themselves. Perhaps I have to change the little 
boy’s clothes. The baby then has his dinner. If he has awakened 
early, shortly after one, and if the day is mild and sunny we may 
put him in his carriage and let him wait for us outdoors. On pleasant 
days we go for a walk for an hour or longer. Until the children 
come indoors, at four or five o’clock, I may sew or play with the 
baby if he is unwilling to play by himself. 

The children have supper about half-past five. At five I ring a 
bell, which means that the nursery must be put in order. Each 
child is required to put away the things still out of place which he 
has used during the day. We discarded the toy-box long ago, and 
instead have shelves, where each child has his own shelves on which 
to keep his own toys. 

During the children’s supper Little Brother sits in his high chair 
and munches a cracker andI read them a story; a quiet one must be 
chosen. At about a quarter to six I start the baby for bed. When 
my husband comes at six Iam about done with the little fellow and 
come down to serve the dinner, 

Of course the baby goes to sleep without rocking or coaxing or 
fussing; he is undressed, sponged and put into his crib, given his 
bottle, the light is turned out, and at half-past six he is sound asleep. 

While we eat dinner the children look at picture books or draw or 
do something else that is quiet. Then they start off for bed between 
sevenand half-past. All the teeth are brushed, all the songs are sung, 
all the prayers are said, and quict settles upon the household. 

My husband and I then wash and wipe the dishes together. 
He says he findsit a diversion. By eight or half-past we sit down for 
two hours—more, if we will—of peace and companionship. My 
husband studies or reads to me while I cut out and sew garments. 
Sometimes we do other things together—put up preserves, or make 
marmalade, or look at pictures, or just rest and talk. But nearly 
always he is there—my lover, my husband, my friend; and the labor 
seems as nothing to the love that enfolds our six lives. 


\ HILE this is a typical day it must be understood that not all 

our days are exactly alike, and that we do not watch the clock 
continually. Sometimes the baby is fretful. Then there come sick 
days. Fridays Ido the larger part of my cleaning. Saturday after- 
moons and Sundays my husband is usually with us. 

Our food is nourishing and clean to cook. We fry hardly any- 
thing. I let the children come with me to the kitchen. The oldest 
daughter knows how to make custard and junket, and can prepare 
the dough with the bread-mixer; she can cream butter and sugar 
for cake as wellas Ican. Tonight one sifted the flour, one beat the 
eggs and one creamed the sugar and butter; and such corncake as 
we had, and such fun! 
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Now you will say: ‘‘How about the money?” 
Well, sometimes there doesn’t seem to be enough 
of it, but we always manage to live within our 
regular income of somewhat less than eighteen 
hundred dollars a year, and to save a little of it. 
Any extra money that my husband may make 
goes into a fund for vacation, doctor, nursing, 
savings, etc. The expenses for the last baby were 
partly paid from it. 

My accounts are kept in a book and classified 
under various headings, such as Provisions, Meat, 
Milk, Service, Drugs, etc. Each day I enter 
under the proper heading theamount spent, and 
add the amounts up monthly. My husband keeps 
a cash account showing expenses, general and 
personal, and balance. A classified summary 
extending over several years has also been kept, 
from which comparisons can easily be made. 





OST of my buying and shopping I attend to 
personally, never telephoning. I have an 
account with one of the best grocers near by, who 
calls each day and from whom I buy the staples; 
but fruit and vegetables I usually pick out, and 
meat I usually see cut off, although not always 
and not necessarily so, as the butcher calls for 
orders when it serves my Convenience. 

I make most of the children’s clothes and 
recently most of my own. I have no finedresses, 
of course, but one nice dress, suitable for a con~ 
cert or an afternoon tea or a college-club meeting. 
The rest of my clothes are useful without being ugly. The 
children’s shoes I buy of the best quality, as these prove 
most durable. My boy has never had abought coat. Last 
year he was kept warmin a coat made from a fine overcoat 
“wornout” by his grandfather; this winter he looks “‘ bon- 
nie”’ in one made out of his grandma’s discarded astrakhan 
cape. No one would make the mistake of thinking that 
either my husband or I was trying to keep up the ‘‘dressy” end of 
life. But I take great pleasure in making becoming and artistic 
clothes for my children—simple lines, good materials, color that 
does not cry aloud. 

In the last two or three years we have spent little in replenishing 
our household belongings; we have been spending on our babies. 
I always have had the best of care; we realize that furniture may 
be bought later, but there are only a certain number of years when 
one can have babies advantageously. 

I should not expect every man and woman to be as satisfied with 
such lack of public amusements as we have been satisfied with during 
the last ten years. I can only say with utter truthfulness that I 
have hardly missed them. I am interested in my husband’s studies 
and inall the great movements that look toward a better and nobler 
humanity. I am interested in all things that are real and worth 
while. My diversions have nearly always taken the form of change 
of interest. I love Nature and music, and sometimes I yearn for 
them. But my mind is well stored with memories; and are there 
not years ahead? 

As to health, my children have had none of the contagious diseases 
chiefly because they do not go to school. They are healthy, happy 
and beautiful. I remember that when I got married my friends 
wondered at the courage of my husband, and even IJ trembled at 
my own daring. I was in poor health. My health has steadily 
improved, and | have never been so well as during the last few years 
of extra hard work. 

We used to take a vacation every summer and to keep house in 
a lovely retreat in the New Hampshire hills. The year before last we 
went to a cottage in Vermont for ten weeks; we often think that it 
was better than money in the bank. But last year we could not 
afford it, nor could we this year. But my husband’s prospects are 
good, and we expect to save more and possibly to spend a little more 
in the future. At present, however, it would hardly pay any one to 
run off with our surplus. 


F COURSE there are certain aids to success if a life like this is to 

be undertaken seriously. The woman must take up the work 
with the same zeal, and regard it with the same sense of its value and 
dignity, as do the clergyman and the physician in their work. Is it 
not equally worthy? 

The woman must quickly and forever get rid of the idea that she 
is a martyr, a drudge, a social Cinderella. She should, moreover, 
imbue her children with the idea that work is not something to be 
avoided if possible, or at least to be got through with as soon as pos- 
sible, but that work is a large part of the best of life, and that it can 
be more interesting and beneficial to the worker than are play 
and amusement. She must try not to complain in the home circle, 
not even if the children have coughed three nights in succession. 
Ten minutes’ deep-breathing exercise before the open window may 
help to keep her sane and sweet. 

And above all the woman must keep with her constantly, through 
all troubled hours, through all disappointment, through all the busy, 
hurrying days, the sense of that inner shrine whither she goes daily 
to commune with her own soul. She may well mark there how 
impatience or anger may have marred again the beauty that isalways 
waiting to fulfill itself in duty. If she succeeds in these things what 
life shall be fuller than hers? What gifts shall the years bring to 
other women that shall prove more imperishable than the immortal 
life that she shall realize in her children and her children’s children? 

And now to reply to you, dear other woman, who say: “This is 
all very well, but don’t you ever get tired and doesn’t the routine of 
it day after day make you scream?” 

Sometimes, Sister, ] get very tired and discouraged. Then I run 
for a Saturday to New York or somewhere else; and late in the 
evening, when I get down from the train at my home station, the 
quiet streets seem dear indeed after the city’s glare and show. I 
have seen the fool women parading in ridiculous clothes, “free” to 
do as they will; and I have seen the independent woman friend who 
lives surrounded by all that money can buy, and I have noted the 
unsatisfied desire in the depths of her eyes. I turn up my own street 
and am glad of the glimmering lights in the quiet homes of my 
neighbors, utterly content at the sight of the welcoming light in 
my own. I rap on the window gently so as not to wake the baby. 
My husband hastens to open the door, and as his arms enfold me I 
feel such joy as I never dreamed of in all the eager, wistful years of 
my early life. 












to the boys 
and girls 
making the 
best record of 
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Development 
Contest 


SSS 


ERE is a contest that will interest 

you. Every mother gets a prize, 
in a well-developed child, and maybe a 
cash prize, besides. 


Itis a simple, straightforward contest— 
easy toenter. Just measure the children 
and weigh them at your grocer’s, fill out 
the entry blanks and send them to us, 
with the top of a Ralston Wheat Food 
package (either 10c or 15c size) for 
each child entered—then give the chil- 
dren all the Ralston Wheat Food they 
want, and watch them develop. Enter 
all the boys and girls in the family, 
1 to 14 years old. If one doesn’t get 
a prize another may. Ask your grocer 
for entry blank, or send to us for one. 


First Prize $100, Second Prize 
$50, Third $25, Fourth $15, 
Fifth $10, Twenty $5 Prizes 
and Two Hundred $1 Prizes 


The 225 children who, in the opin- 
ion of the judges, make the best 
record of development will get the 
prizes. In case of tie prize will be 
divided equally. Any boy or girl may enter up 
to December 31, 1913. Late entrants will be 
on an equality withearly ones, as length of time 
and age of contestants will be considered in 
awarding prizes. Contestants are not limited 
to a Ralston Wheat Food diet, but the more 
Ralston they eat the more they will develop. 
Contest closes March 31, 1914, when children 
should again be measured and weighed at your 
grocer’sand result blank sent in at once, with tops 
of all Ralston packages used. Result blanks re- 
ceived after April 6th will not be considered. The 
records of prize winners will be investigated to 
prevent mistakes and misstatements. 

The selection of prize winners will be made ac- 
cording to rules followed by authorities on child 
development, and will be final. 

Announcement of prize winners will be made in 
The Saturday Evening Post of May 30th. 


Mothers! Ask for This Chart 


Shows height, weight and measurements of 
average boy and average girl, 1 to 14 years 
old. Contains many helpful suggestions about diet 
and care of children, and has tape line attachment 
for accurately measuring them. Also place for 
recording yearly weight and measurements of 
entire family. Every mother should have one. 
Write for your free chart today. 


Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


makes children sturdy 


It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone 
and muscle—a wholesome, solid whole wheat food 
of natural wheat color and flavor, with all the 
nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 


It’s just the kind of food your doctor would rec- 
ommend for building up strong constitutions. 


MOST economical—one cup makes a breakfast 
for six. Two sizes, 10c—15c. 

Get a package today and give the boys and girls a 
start and the whole family a treat. It’s delicious. 


If your grocer doesn’t 
sell Ralston Wheat Food 
send usi5c and his name 
and we will send you a 
15c package, postpaid 
(East of the Rockies in 
U.S.). We will ask your 
grocer to order Ralston 
so that you will have 
equal chance with others 
in the development of 
your children. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 


810 Gratiot Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Purina Whole Wheat Flour 


Makes delicious bread and muffins. Will help develop the 
youngsters and increase chance of prize. Try it. Ask aa 
grocer for 5-lb. carton or 6-lb. or 12-lb. Checkerboard Bag. 
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A Department Conducted 


Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and its information is personally gathered by the editor appointed by the General Federation. 


Mrs. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, President, General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LucRETIA L. BLANKENBURG. First Vice-President. 
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NEW club year 
has opened 
again. Thelong 


summer vacation and 
the busy weeks attend- 
ing the home-coming, 
the school opening and 
the general adjusting 
of the family to the 
winter quarters are all 
past, and there is now 
an added enthusiasm 
among most of the club 
workers all over the 
country. 

During the summer 
months the members 
of the different clubs 
have met women from 
other clubs and there 
has been an aroused in- 
terest inthe work which 








is kept), and in every 
possible way the undi- 
vided developmentofthe 
child is considered. 

The results have been 
most gratifying and 
worth all the effort, nine- 
tenths of which was un- 
compensated. The 
thousands of young boys 
and girls who have made 
use of this bureau prove 
its imperative necd. and 
the women of the three 
clubs hope soon to turn 
it over to the public- 
school authorities. 


Fight for Pure Water 


OMETIMESastory 
has a sequel, and 
- those who ‘werc inter- 














women’s clubs may ac- 





ested in the first section 





complish in the way of 
civic betterment and in 
other directions. Onceagain they begin to feel their power and they 
are all eager to be of service in their own immediate communities. 


This Working-Woman’s Building is Profitable 


N THE completion of a new Brown County courthouse at Green 
Bay, Wisconsin, some of the club women of the city conceived 
a plan of obtaining the old county office building and turning it into 
a Working-Woman’s Building. Permission was obtained from the 
County Board of Supervisors for the use of the building; an archi- 
tect donated his services and plans for the remodeling of the building, 
and a contractor agreed to take the contract at the bare cost of labor 
and materials. A finance committee was appointed to call upon and 
solicit the required amount of money from the business men and 
women of the county. 


The building is divided into three good-sized rooms: an auditorium, 
with stage, cloak-rooms and private entrance; a historical room, for the 
collection of old Brown County relics, and a woman’s rest-room with 
kitchen and toilets. The rest-room is used exclusively as a quiet, home- 
like place, where the working women and girls are always welcome, as 
also, since it is a county building, are the farmers’ wives and daughters 
who come in to shop from the near-by towns. It is furnished with com- 
fortable and useful furniture, is connected with the kitchen and presided 
over by a kindly matron who looks after the girls and their wants. 
Everything is free with the exception of a small charge of ten cents for 
hot coffee and bread and butter. 

During last winter, on Sunday afternoons, the auditorium was thrown 
open and musicalesand lectures given, after which light refreshments were 
served and a quiet social time enjoyed. The women and girls were invited 
to bring their mothers and friends. Two of the domestic-science teachers 
in the public schools donated their services two evenings a week, teaching 
plain cooking and sewing. Stereopticon lectures were given by some of 
the teachers, lawyers, doctors and ministers of the city. A large talking 
machine was presented by a member of the Woman’s Club. 

The building has been open since last autumn. Everything has been 
given to the working women and girls free of charge, and when a financial 
statement was rendered in the spring it not only showed that the building 
had been self-supporting, but there was also a small surplusin the treasury. 
The rent derived from the auditorium and the historical room had paid 
all expenses, 


Making Provision for Burial Lots 


N NEW communities adequate provision for burial lots has often 
been sadly neglected, and as the town grows older it is saddened 
by the fact that its burial lots are scattered about and lack proper 
care and attention. In the recognition of this need the club women 
have many times shown themselves keenly alert. 
The Women’s Institute of Nakusp, British Columbia, has presented to 
its town four large lots, parts of which, in the early days, had been 
. appropriated for burial purposes. The members raised the money by 
subscription, also by a June flower show; they bought 
the lots, had them cleared and partially graded, erected 
neat fences about them, and in the near future will 
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A Working-Woman’s Club Building Established by the Women of Green Bay. Wisconsin 


are often eager to learn 
the developments of 
the second. Such is the case in the work of the Civic League of New 
Canaan, Connecticut, which work, as described some months ago, 
aroused much interest and inquiry. There is now a noteworthy 
chapter to be added to the League’s accomplishments, and one of its 
members writes: 


The Civic League of New Canaan, Connecticut, has won its fight for a 
better water supply, after a struggle of a year and a half. After vain 
efforts to persuade the water company to consider the League’s recom- 
mendation for employing sanitary experts to tell how to rid the water of 
its offensive color, taste and odor—the result of a vegetable growth and 
therefore absolutely revolting in the summer—the League carried out its 
threat and went to the Public Utilities Commission of the State. A well- 
known engineer helped with his advice and the League further employed 
prominent experts of water supplies and a lawyer to back up its petition. 
The commission gave three days to the hearing of both sides, sent its own 
experts to the town and then ordered the water company to install a 
filtration plant by July first, with all necessary equipment to make the 
water what the charter calls for—a pure water supply. 


A Public Service Commission Worth While 


AS your city a public service commission? If not why not 

follow the example of the members of the Woman’s Club of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, who seem to have taken matters into 
their own hands and resolved themselves into at least a committee 
of public service? 


They have been instrumental in placing trash cans on the business 
streets, where they are emptied every evening; they have had the old 
wooden awnings which used to stretch across the sidewalks, and were a 
menace to the passers, replaced by cloth ones which can be raised and 
lowered at will; they have had the market cleaned and screened, the rail- 
way station cleaned and a rest room added in which a bed is provided. 
In addition to these things a maternity bag is kept filled for the use of 
the visiting nurse; and a committee for the club has visited the slaughter 
house and made such public proclamation of conditions there that the 
city has established an abattoir at an expense of $25,000; another com- 
mittee inspected the ice-cream saloons and compelled improvement; 
and a class in sewing is maintained for colored women. 


How Children Rid a Texas Town of Rubbish 


HAT the Woman’s Club is a civic factor even in the small town 
cannot be disputed. In the town of Kirbyville, Texas, which is a 
little unincorporated village whose inhabitants do not exceed three 
thousand, and whose chief industry is its lumber mills, there are 
plans on foot for a park and playground for the children. The first 
public-service act of this club is told by one of the club women: 
Having no city officials nor any way of compelling the people to clean 
streets and premises, and seeing danger of deadly germs breeding in stag- 
nant water and in discarded cans and buckets, this little club of women 
took it upon themselves to rid the town of this danger 
before spring opened. 
The club being in its infancy funds on which to operate 


: : STAGE . 
further beautify them by setting out shade trees and | __ i were exceedingly small, therefore success of the adventure 
rose bushes, was due to patriotism on the part of sturdy little fellows 
from the best families of the town. The facts were ex- 
: plained to them in school, and as a bit of encouragement 
Caring for Children in Misfit Employments AUDITORIUM five cents a hundred was offered, with a one-dollar prize for 


PRIVATE 
LNTRANCE 


Laz you ever think of the number of children in [ 
misfit employments? In Illinois there is a com- 
pulsory school-age limit of fourteen years, but the law 
requires that boys and girls not in school must be at 
work. In the vicinity of Chicago there are thousands 





the boy bringing the most cans sacked ready to haul. Sta- 
tions were designated and presided over by club members. 

Bright and early on the day named children fairly 
swarmed around with cans. My! how the little patriots 


Se did work; and how nobly the ladies stood at their posts! 


. OS F i : 
ee id Ere the sun went down there was not an unsightly can or 
OOM. 








of these children below the age of sixteen at work. —-} vessel to be seen on the streets of Kirbyville. The greatest 
This is how a group of clubs in that city undertook to r <i expense was for hauling off the rubbish. 
collect statistics, and to publish them, in the hope that MAIN| 


the work might be taken over by the schoolauthorities: 
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HALL\HISTORICAL 


The Chicago Woman’s Club, the Woman’s City Club ‘ ls 


a 


and the Chicago Branch of the Association of Collegiate is 


Alumne undertook to finance this movement. They 
employed a trained civic worker and several associates to 
collect statistics. The special investigator was given desk 
space in a public-school building in one of the more con- 
gested districts; the school author- 
ities co6perated, and the move- 
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Plan of the Club Above 


What a Woman’s Board of Trade Can Do 
ROOM 

| SOMEWHAT unique group of women is the 
Woman’s Board of Trade of Santa Fé, New 
Mexico. Among the many excellent things which their 
home city owes to this organization is the building, 
equipping and maintaining of a fine public library; the 
furnishing of the Plaza with 








ment grew and prospered beyond 
the first dreams of its originators, 
until after two years it had almost 
the scope of an employment 
agency, the investigators acting as 
“middlemen”? between the boys 
and girls and their employers. 
The efforthasbeen to take the chil- 
dren from employers who do not 
give them the proper sanitary con- 
ditions and moral protection, and 
to place them in surroundings 
more conducive to growth. The 
special ability of the child is 


work in their communities. 





The Aim of This Department 


Is to act as a clearing house of specific information by which the one 
club that has found the proper methods of working out some con- 
crete, practical problem of our common life, and has achieved results, 
may help those other clubs that are trying to do a similar kind of 


Ifanyclub orclub member who would like to know more in detail the 
methods by which any work here briefly told about was accomplished 
will write to the Secretary of the club that did it (that is why the full 
name and location of the clubs are given on this page), and inclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope, the information will be gladly sent. 


seats for the public, and a man 
tocare for the entire place; the 
keeping of the cemetery in per- 
fect condition,and the caring for 
thirty destitute families during 
the last winter. And this is'in 
addition to numerous minor mu- 
nicipalactivities. The money to 
carry on these projects is raised 
largely by a great Plaza Féte. 
This is held in June of each year 
and continues through a day 
and an evening. 
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Smart 


Fall Fashions 


Style 5320 
Gun Metal Calf 
with Dull Top and 

“Blind” Eyelets 


tia Dodd Shoes 
are the footwear 
of youth. They are 
made to meet the de- 
mandsoftheyoungerset. 


And youth is nota matter 
of age—it 1s largely a 
matter of dress. That's 
something every woman 
knows. 


The Dorothy Dodd 
models are graceful and 
up-to-the-second in style. 
They include every leather 
and fabric combination 
now in vogue. 


Go to the Dorothy Dodd 
dealer in yourtown. His 
stock will please both your 
eye and your foot, for 
Dorothy Dodd Shoes are 
as good to look upon as 
they are comfortable to 
walk in. 


Prices range $3.50 to $5.00 
A few $5.50 and $6.00 


Dorothy Dodd dealers can supply 
you through Parcels Post. 


Look for the Trade Mark 


Dorothy Dodd Shoe Co. 
120 Bickford Street 









Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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Know What Your 
leans? 


The Beginnings of Some of Our Family Names 
By Charles H. McLaury 


HAT does your 
name mean? How 
did family names 


originate? Didourancestors 
have three names, or even 
two, to keep their individu- 
ality distinct? These are a 
few natural questions that 
most people find it hard to 
answer. A rapid glance at 
the earliest history of any 
country shows that the people 
were content with one name. 
But as they grew more numerous it became necessary or desirable 
to give some additional name or title as a mark of honor, or for a 
nickname or other means of distinguishing one man from his 
fellows. So we have Zeno the Stoic, Saul of Tarsus, Peter the 
Hermit, Richard the Lion-Hearted. 

Whence first came surnames no one may presume to say. Per- 
haps all sources were used equally, but next to “Smith” the com- 
monest ones are those made up of the father’s name plus the word 
“‘son”’ in Saxon, or its equivalent in other dialects. In Celtic the 
word for “‘son”’ is ‘‘ Mac” or “ Mic,” usually shortened to ‘‘Mc” or 
“M’.” So we find the MacDonalds (the sons of Donald), the 
McLoughlins, the McCabes and the McGuires. From the Irish 
“OQ” (for “‘son of’) we have the O’Briens, the O’Connells and the 
O’Gormans. In Welsh “son of” appears as “Ap,” and this placed 
before a father’s name changes it so as to be hardly recognizable; in 
this list belong Price (Ap Rice, son of Rice), Bowen (Ap Owen), 
Pritchard (Ap Richard), Powell (Ap Howell). From the Norman 
“fils,” a “‘son,’’ came the modified form Fitz, and then Fitz Warren 
as two names, Fitzgerald or Fitz Gerald, and Fitzpatrick. Closely 
allied to these are the endings “‘kin,” “et,” “ey,” “ot” and “ing,” 
meaning “little.” Hence we get Wilkins (little Will), Willet, Willey, 
Elliot (little Elias), and Dunning (little Dun). 


DECORATION BY WILL CRAWFORD 


FTER the Battle of Hastings in 1066 came the Normans, and 
with them a host of new names. Then we hear of the Roberts, 
Richards, Rolands and Mileses (a soldier), with various modified 
forms. So from Robert came Robertson, Robins, Robinson, Dobbs, 
Dobbinson and Dobson. Richard gave us Richardson, Richards, 
Ricks, Dick, Dix, Dixon, Dickens, Dickinson, Hicks, Higgins, and, 
strangely enough, Hitchcock (‘‘cock” meaning a pert young fellow). 
One more became prominent about this time, John, Johnson, and 
the derivative Jones, son of John, which, in its various forms of 
Jenkins, Jenks, Jennings, Jack, Jackson, Jacox, the Welsh Evans, 
the Flemish Hanson, Hankins, Hancock and Little-John, gives the 
Smiths a hard race to keep first place. 

In those early days when the old Norse deities were realities we 
expect to find some names derived from them. So we have Oden, 
probably from ‘‘Odin.”’ ‘‘Thor” is probably seen in Torry, and 
surely in Thorman (Thor’s man); also in Thorburn, where “burn” 
is from an old word meaning a bear, an animal sacred to this god. 
Flint represents a subordinate deity of that name whose image, of 
large size, was made of flint. Frost likewise recalls a minor divinity, 
an elf, “Frosti,’” who helped to produce cold; hence our “ Jack 
Frost” of nursery rhymes. The Heavenly bodies were deified and 
stillliveasnames. Here we naturally look for Mr. Sun, but in vain, 
although Mr. Moon is fairly common. The mystery is solved, 
however, when we learn that among the ancient Norsemen the sun 
was a feminine deity and the moon was her brother. Starr we have, 
and the deities of the chief seasons have given us Summer and 
Winter, with Snow as the latter’s companion. 

Not only did the deities leave their names to men, but at least a 
few of the popular heroes have been remembered also. Who 
would suspect that Wade has anything of ancient folklore concealed 
in it? True, we may trace it simply from an old word “wad”’—a 
ford or to cross a ford—but we gain interest and have no less an 
authority than Grimm for connecting it with the gigantic Nibelungen 
hero, Wada, son of a mighty King and of a mermaid. Wada 
carried his son Weland, the Vulcan of the North, whose name may 
still exist in Wayland, through a stream nine ells deep, thus 
connecting him with the Saint Christopher legend. 

With the extension of Christianity came names of a Biblical 
stamp, and in great numbers. Boys were named in honor of promi- 
nent characters or of saints on whose birthdays the children were 
born or saved from some disaster. Herewe find Adam, Moses, David, 
Matthew, John, Paul or Saul, Philip or Phelps and Seymour (Saint 
Maur). If the birth occurred on a holy day or during a feast, that 
was recorded, and our directories contain Christmas, Yule, and, of 
like meaning through the Norman, Noél and Nowell, Pask and 
Pascal (Easter), Pentecost, and Tiffany and Tiffen from the feast 
of Epiphany. 


| preter must have had a great and permanent influence on 
names. Even now we speak of “‘ John Doe”’ at the schoolhouse, 
by the mill or elsewhere. In Saxon “ate,” “‘atte” or “atten” meant 
‘at the,” arid old records abound with such entries as ‘“‘ Thomas atte 
Grove,” ‘‘Andrew ate Wode,” etc. Their descendants, Atwood, 
Atwell and Nash (‘“‘atten ash’’), are of every-day acquaintance. 
Such names as Woodman, Poole (pool or small lake), Gate, Cross, 
Church, Temple, Crossman, Townsend, Field and Street show their 
origin at once. When roads were poor and bridges were scarce 
people had to cross deep streams by ferry, and the man near by was 
called ‘“‘Ferry’’; or if the stream were shallower it was crossed by 
a ford, and Mr. ‘‘Ford”’ is common. If the crossing were easy the 
man was called ‘‘Sandiford”’ or, more simply, “‘Sanford’’; if difficult 
his name was “‘ Rockford.” But if the place could rise to the dignity 
of having a bridge there was a keeper, and his name was “ Bridge- 
man” or “Bridge.’”’ The material of the bridge was indicated by 
““Woodbridge”’ or “Stonebridge.” 

Many names may be a bit obscure because the once common 
word has become uncommon or obsolete. A ‘‘den” was a sheltered 
valley, and from it arise Ogden (hog-den) and Swinden. From 
“lee,” a shelter, and “‘lea,” a pasture, comes the ending “‘ley,”’ and 
we think of Kinley (kinelea), Hartley, Ashley (the ash pasture), 
Oakley, Lee and Leigh. A “‘cop” is any prominence, and it has 
given us Copes, Copeland and Cobb. A “croft” was an inclosed 
field; ‘“‘hay,” a hedge; “thorpe,” a village; “bury,” the residence 
of a lord, also a convent, as in Bury St. Edmunds; and “wick,” a 
small bay or brine-pit. Such names as Beecroft, Hay, Haythorn, 


Thorpe, Northrop (north thorpe), Bury, Kingsbury, Atterbury (at 
the bury), Greenwich and Southwick still keep fresh the ancient 
meaning. Directions are seen in North, East, South, West, Eastman 
and Eastwood. In that period of huts the man who could afford to 
own a house was Mr. House, and the material was indicated by 
Woodhouse or Stonehouse. If it stood by the moor or marsh it was 
Moorhouse or Morehouse, and if the occupant used it for purposes 
of school he was called Mr. Schoolhouse. If he were thrifty enough 
to have a painted house he was pointed out as Mr. Whitehouse, 
Mr. Greenhouse or even Mr. Greenhut. 


ee ee some of the names that tell of official position in 
early English life were given in derision to persons who assumed 
the airs of the officials whose titles they bear, but others were true 
titles of office; in this list we put Lord, Baron, Sheriff, Beadle, who 
served the summons; Constable, the Chief Judge in the Court of 
Chivalry; Bailey (bailiff) or Reeve, Woodruff (wood-reeve), Judge 
and Mace, who carried a staff before the Judge. Of those connected 
with the estate we may mention Ward (watchman), Parkman, 
Forester, Fowler, Messenger, Hornblower, Piper, Porter, Page, 
Chamberlain, Cook, Carver, Spicer, Butler, Jester. Church and state 
were then one, and as representatives of its officials we find Abbott, 
Monk, Priest, Sexton, who had charge of the robes, vestments and 
other articles required in the service; Colet or Collin, from “acolyte,” 
the boy who attended the priest; Canon, an order of monks midway 
between the regular monks and the clergy; Palmer, bringing the 
picture of the Crusader; with Latimer, a speaker of Latin, who 
accompanied the Crusaders as an interpreter. 

We meet some friends and at once the charging of mailed horses, 
the waving of plumes, the crash of lance on lance, the beaming 
smiles of approving ladies, and all the pageantry of chivalry are 
suggested by Squires, Knight, Archer and Bowman. The name Child 
has a history all its own. It seems to have been given (1) to a page, 
especially of a King, and (2) to sons of noble birth. The eldest son 
was so called by right of title to his father’s honors, the younger sons 
bore the title until knighted for some act of prowess; hence Childe 
Harold and Childe Roland. Close to these comes Fletcher,who fitted 
the feather to the arrow. Perhaps by his side worked Arrowsmith, 
who made the arrow, or “‘flo,”’ which Flower (archer) shot. 

The occupations of men give us a flood of common names. There 
were the Carpenter, the Slater, the Tyler, the Thatcher for the roof, 
the Gardner, the Dresser, the Beeman, the Shepherd, the Farmer, 
the Driver, the Miner, the Mason, the Hunter, the Seaman, the 
Shipman, the Fisher, and many more of every-day life. If we take 
a look at the townspeople we find the Merchant, the Miller, the 
Weaver, also called Webb and Webster, the Dyer, the Fuller, also 
known as Walker or Tucker; Sherman (the shear man), Taylor, 
Draper, and Tinkler or Tinker, who in those days was rather a pedler 
of notions, telling the people of his coming by tinkling or ringing; 
gradually he increased his earnings by mending various odd articles, 
hence the present meaning. ‘There were also the Barker and Tanner, 
the Shoemaker, the Cutler, the Cheeseman, the Butcher, the Baker 
and the candlestick maker, though the last was called Candeler or 
Chandeler. The Leech was there as the predecessor of our doctors, 
and the Barber, who, as a rude surgeon, advertised his business by 
the striped pole still used; the Cooper or Cowper, Smiths of all 
sorts, Plowwright, Cartwright, Gager, to measure liquids subject 
to tax; and Weightman, to perform a like duty for goods to be 
weighed. 


UTSIDE of “‘son” one of the most fertile sources must have been 

nicknames given for some personal characteristic, whether in 
fun, in derision, or in recognition of some good quality or brave act. 
Our ancestors could caricature as well as we can, and they probably 
did so when they used one of their fellows as the butt of their jokes, 
and, instead of calling him bowlegged, left him to posterity as Mr. 
Cruickshanks. Here belong also Proudman and Proudfoot; likewise 


-Shakespeare and Wagstaff, representing officious officers. Some of 


these names indicate condition, as Freeborn, Freeman and Freed- 
man; others nationality, as French and Scott. The age of the 
individual is given in Young and Oldman; relationship, in Brother, 
Cousin, Nephew and Friend. The disposition showed itself in 
Goodchild, Quick, Smart, Swift, Sweet and Noble. Mental qualities 
appear in Sage, Wise, and Just. Probably it was a matter of size 
which gave Small, Tallman, Longman and Longfellow their names. 
Prowess was recorded in Armstrong, Doughty and Strong. Some 
color of the hair or complexion, or possibly of the family dress, gave 
such names as Fairchild, Black, Whitehead, Grey, Brown, Read or 
Reid (red) and Dun. New arrivals would naturally be called 
Newman or plain New. 

We may not always be sure that names of animals were bestowed 
because of any likeness between the men so named and the animals 
whose names they seem to bear, but some of them were undoubtedly 
so given. Perhaps some are reminders of a very old tribal emblem. 
Whatever the reason we find many such names as Wolf, Oliphant 
(elephant), Fox, Bull, Beaver, Drake, Swan, Partridge, Fish, Stagg, 
Colt, Hare, Kidd, Martin, Peacock and Stork. Not a few seem to 
have come from trees, flowers and other products of the land. Per- 
haps such men made a business of raising or selling these products. 
Others seem to have been sign names, as with animals, a view which 
is supported by such an entry as John de la Rose (at the rose). In 
this class we find Appleyard, Oake, Rose and Hedge. 


HOSE names already given are a start, but are not in any sense 

exhaustive; nor do they include many that are very unusual. 
A man is jovial in rain or shine, and he is known as Mr. Merry- 
weather or Merriman or Fairweather; he is noted for his beauty 
or perhaps the opposite, and his fellows call him Prettyman; he 
hoards his money and all his children become heirs to his name of 
Pennyfather; perhaps he was born or baptized or saved from some 
calamity on Sunday or Monday, and that fact is on record ever after. 
As a final word on nicknames it may be added that, though the 
bad that men do lives after them the undesirable name has almost 
entirely perished, and the few that seem to imply such a meaning 
will usually be found to be traceable to some far different source, 
while Good and its compounds are numerous. 

The field is broad and interest never ceases. Little by little from 
these mere shreds of the past we weave a picture of early England 
with lords and ladies, traders and farmers, each leaving unconsciously 
these bits of their life as they themselves make their bow and pass 
off the earthly stage. 
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There is a two-fold advantage 
in furs with the Revillon label: 


ORevillon Freres 


You have not only absolute con- 
fidence in the genuineness of the 
skins, but in the correct and ad- 
vanced style of the garment, en- 
abling it to be worn for several sea-. 
sons without remodeling. Revillon 
workrooms are in direct touch with 
the most authentic sources of fashion 
information. 


Revillon Furs are sold by a mer- 

chant of the best class in every city 
and large town. Ask for Revillon 
Furs, or send to us for the new issue of 
our little book, 
“Furs for 1913,” 
and we will 
send with it the 
name of the 
nearest mer- 
chant who can 
show you the 
furs. 


Address Dept.B 
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[Ine Greek Touch to Your 
By Ida Cleve Van Auken 








Most Unusual and Dignified is the Bow- 
knot Effect, Raised High on the Head 


Naturally the Classic Tendency in Dress 
Has Extended to the Hair Arrangement 





Decidedly Classic is This Mercury Bandeau, From the Headdress 
of That Greek God —a Pretty Frame for a Piquant Face 
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Low Hairdressing is Still Permissible, But 
the Greek Tendency Imparts a New Line, 
Hanging Curls Adding a Coquettish Note 


In This Style the Hair is Softly Parted in 
the Center, the Loose Coils Forming a 
Modified Classic Knot That is Becoming 
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The Popular Ribbon Band Has Now Become a Fillet, 
and is Especially Appropriate for the Psyche Knot 


Soft Coils Form This Charmingly Modern Arrange- 
ment of the Generally Becoming Psyche Knot 





Directions for arranging the hair will be sent gladly upon receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope, sent to 
Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JourNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 
















The first friend 


a baby knows 
4 VERY year Mennen’s Talcum 


is introduced to a million or 
more new babies. You know how 
babies revel in it, how happy it makes 
them, how much real comfort it has 
brought into their little lives. 
The oldest and original borated tal- 
cum on the market, it is still today 
the one most in demand, preferred by 
doctors and nurses for its purity and 
unvarying quality. 
It possesses the correct medicinal properties to 
afford immediate relief for prickly heat, rash, 
chafing, scalds, tender raw skin, etc. 
For sale everywhere 25c or by mail postpaid. 
Sample tin gc or for 15c postpaid we will send you 
our “Week-end Kit," composed of sample pack- 
ages of talcum powder, totlet soap, cream den- 


tifrice, etc. Gerhard Mennen Co., 
100 Orange St., Newark, N. F. 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum 
Toilet Powder W 


For 15c in stamps we will al ag 
prepaid our beautiful1914 Calendar. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913 


























Playing “Staccato” Properly 


How can one tell what degree of staccato is 
intended, whether negative, positive, arm, wrist 
or finger? The marking seems to be alike for all 
of the different kinds. GC. mh. 


If musical notation were as definite as English 
script piano playing would not amount to much 
more than typewriting. Since music making is 
an art, however, and has—as such—to do only 
with psychic processes, its notation can never 
reach that degree of definiteness which would 
preclude any doubt and prevent any freedom of 
conception. You must study the character of 
your piece in general and of the staccato place 
in particular, and then find, by experimenting, 
which type of staccato touch expresses best 
what you have in mind (and feeling) to say. 
Besides, there is in prolonged staccatos always 
the technical facility to be considered. One 
touch may render the passage easier than 
another, or you may have to employ all the 
touches in regular or irregular rotation. It all 
depends upon the music itself. 


The Use of the Metronome 


Do you think that it is advisable to practice 
occasionally with the metronome? Is it any 
advantage to do so when one is preparing to play 
with other instruments? ODELL. 


To play with the metronome for any length of 
time is not advisable, because it makes the play- 
ing hard and unfeeling. The power of keeping 
in time—like any of our internal powers—must 
be developed from within, not by any extraneous 
agency. It may be well to let the metronome 
beat a measure or two, in accordance with the 
printed indication, for the purpose of obtaining 
a suggestion of the average speed intended by 
either the composer or editor. If the tempo, 
thus found, should be contrary to your feeling 
you may disregard the prescription, provided 
you are certain that your self-selected tempo is 
really better. 


The Uses of a “Halt” Mark 
I have seen this sign *) but do not know 
what it means. Please inform me. I have never 
seen it except under a hold. EpitH M. 


If the halt is placed over a double bar extend- 
ing over both staffs it is sometimes used in lieu 
of the word ‘‘Fine,”’ indicating that after the 
return to the beginning of a piece it should end 
with the halt. Sometimes, however, it means 
that the next part should not followimmediately, 
but only after a short delay. 


The Titles of the “Songs Without Words” 


Are the titles which are commonly used with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs Without Words” those 
given by the composer himself, or have they 
been given by the publishers of the composi- 
tions? RUTH. 

Thetwo “ Venetian Gondolieras,”’ the ‘‘ Duet, 
the ‘‘ Folksong” and the ‘‘ Spinning Song”’ were, 
I think, named by the composer. If you see 
any of the other ‘‘Songs Without Words”’ sup- 
plied with a title it was added by the publishers 
or their editors. Do not use such editions. 


” 


A Dash Under or Over a Note 


What does the sign — mean under or over 
G, A. R. 


notes as shown in this excerpt? 

















It means that the notes should be played in 
such a way as to stand somewhat isolated from 
each other and held down, but not long enough 
to form a legato. It also implies a certain 
emphasis. 


The Musical Thousht Always First 


How were the instruments of the piano family 
for which Johann Sebastian Bachwrote equipped 
as regards pedals? Do you advise the frequent 
use of the pedals, especially the damper pedal, 
in playing the ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord”’? 

ms Mec 

Bach’s instruments had no pedals in our 
meaning of the word. As to the use of pedal in 
the ‘‘ Well-Tempered Clavichord,”’ there is no 
definite rule possible. I do not remember any 
place in the entire work which would admit of 
any prolonged use of the pedal, but in many 
instances a brief employment—I may say a 
momentary use—is advisable, because it enables 
the player to hold certain notes which the fingers 
could not hold on account of being otherwise 
employed. Do not bother about ‘historical 
truth” in the rendi- 
tion of ancient 
































































MacDowell’s Concert Etude 


In the thirtieth measure of MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude in F sharp there is a G sharp in 
the left hand while the right hand plays A sharp. 
As the melody before this has been the same in 
both hands I imagine that the G sharp is a 
misprint. Am [I right about it? HC, P. 

The G sharp is not a misprint, but simply the 
addition of the seventh to the chord. 


An Important Detail of Octave Playing 


In Kullak’s ‘‘ Method of Octave Playing”’ this 
sentence occurs: ‘“‘When the thumb strikes an 
upper key it turns its nail joint outward and 
strikes these keys with the whole edge in such a 
manner that it forms with them a cross.’’ Please 
explain the meaning of the words ‘‘it forms with 
them across.” Dothe words “upper key” refer 
to the black keys? ap 

By “upper key” Kullak meant the black key. 
He preferred the word “upper,”’ because in his 
earlier days there were still many pianos used 
upon which the lower (our white) keys were 
black and the upper ones white. The keys run 
from the music rack toward you; consequently 
your thumb, to “form across,” must be placed 
parallel with the fallboard or key-lid. Bending 
the thumb—as much as the stretching power of 
your hand permits—when striking an octave on 
the white keys and stretching the thumb upon 
the black ones are two of the essential motions 
in octave playing. 


“Shaped Notes” Not Used in Best Music 


How is the note illustrated here to be se 
played? It is intended to represent the 
word “crash,” M. 5. 

You have reached beyond the limits of my 
knowledge. I have heard of ‘‘shaped notes,” 
but as they are not used in the class of music I 
cultivate I have not sought for information 
about them. Are you sure that the first letter 
in the word you mention should not be a ‘‘t’’? 


The Relative Musical Value of the Piano 


Is there any ground for the statement that 
any one can become a pianist but only a true 
musician can play the violin orsing? The speaker 
said that a violinist and singer had to produce 
the tone, whereas the pianist has the tone from 
the piano itself. Does not the interpretative 
ability of a pianist count for as much as that 
of a violinist? M. E. O. 

Do not pay any attention to such silly talk. 
Ask simply which class of instrumentalists has 
““made”’ musical history. It is undeniable that 
the rudiments of piano playing are easier to 
learn than those of the violin; or let me rather 
say that the learning of the piano does in the 
beginning not bring the excruciating suffering 
to the hearing as does the violin; but remember 
that the pianist—even in the beginning—can 
render his piece in its entirety, while the violinist 
(not to speak of the vocalist) renders only his 
part and upon a much narrower compass, 





music. Bring out 
the thoughts, con- 
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The Meaning of “Rilasciando” 


In Schumann’s “Pantalon et Columbine”’ 
the word ‘‘rilasciando”’ occurs. I have been 
unable to find it in any music dictionary. Please 
tell me the meaning of it. M. H. L. 

It means what in colloquial English is ex- 
pressed by ‘“‘letting up”: a general calming 
down of the dynamics as well as of the tempo. 
The English word “release’”’ is first cousin to 
‘‘rilasciare,’’ from which comes ‘‘rilasciando.”’ 


A Biography of Schumann 


What is considered the best biography, 
printed in English, of Robert Schumann? A. 

It would be going beyond my authority to say 
which biography of Schumann is the best, but I 
feel safe in saying that the one in ‘“‘Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians” is very 
reliable. It fills seventy-four and a half full- 
page columns, which is more than necessary for 
such matters as have any bearing upon the 
origin and rendition of his works. 


Some Brilliant Yet Melodic Compositions 


Please give me the names of three or four 
brilliant compositions of about the fourth grade 
that are also somewhat melodic. Mrs. O.D. 

Moszkowski: Habanera; Minuet in G. 
Dreyschock: Petite Ronde; Valse in D flat. 
Sternberg: ‘‘Forest Mood’’; ‘“‘A Waltz on the 
Green.”’ Schytte: ‘‘Forest Elves.” Grieg: 
Select from his ten books of ‘‘ Lyric Pieces.” ” 


Use Bach’s Music as He Wrote It 


On page seventeen of Bach’s ‘‘ Well-Tempered 
Clavichord,’”’ revised by Busoni, this measure 
occurs. How shall it be fingered in the right 
hand, and how is it best to count it? 

CALIFORNIA. 





If you play the first E sharp together with the 
C sharp, the second E sharp with B sharp, and 
the two last notes likewise together, you will 
obtain six even sixteenths, of which the upward- 
stemmed should be held (not played) like 
eighths. Why do you not use a regular edition 
of Bach instead of a ‘‘revision”? Much as I 
admire Busoni as a pianist I cannot approve of 
any One changing Bach’s music. 


An Unusual Case 


What book do you recommend to enable me 
to play runs and arpeggios more rapidly? I can 
do fairly well going up the scale, but I find it 
very difficult to play the descending scales with 
any speed. Mrs. F. M. 

Your case is certainly unusual. Asa rule the 
ascending scale is considered more difficult than 
the descending. Is your difficulty not due to a 
too straight hand position? Hold your hands 
slightly turned toward the body; the side which 
is thus turned away from the body should be 
slightly lifted. It is also possible that for quick 
motion you raise your fingers too high. Try to 
find the cause of your difficulty. If you fail con- 
sult a good teacher of technic. A few consulta- 
tions may eliminate your trouble. As for books 
discard the idea of learning anything technical 
from a book. Experiment, practice and experi- 
enced advice can never besubstituted by a book. 


Cadenzas are Not in Strict Time 


How is this measure counted? It seems to me 
that there are too many beats in both clefs. 






Pp rapido zefiroso 
SS ——— 
ha: ———= = 
Ornamental cadenzas, such as this One, are 
not subject to mathematical division. They 
must be regarded as interpolations and are to be 
played freely. Whether to play this one with 
uniform rapidity from beginning to end or 
begin and end it with some slight ritard is a 
question your own good taste must decide. 


A Question of Enharmonics 


Kindly tell me what is meant by an enhar- 
monic scale. Mary E. O. 

You probably mean “enharmonic change.” 
Since we have, theoretically speaking, twelve 
sharps and twelve flats, but do not use more 
than six, or at most seven, for the sake of simpli 
fying the reading, we must exchange the tonali- 
ties with a large number of sharps into such as 
contain a corre- 
spondingly smaller 
number of flats, or 
vice versa. Thus C 
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From Painting by 
M. I. Dicksee 
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Smashed the 
Spinet 


He Tried to Break 
His Child’s Career 


Are You Doing 
the Same? 


N ATTIC lit only by the moon- 
light; achild. He sat at an old 
spinet,in his littlesleeping gown, 

lost to all but the melodies he played. 

Softly the tones came forth, delicate 
as the echo ofa fairy’s song. He played 
gently that none might know. 
was forbiddenhim. He had crept there 
where none might hear; crept there to 
live in fantasy. 


Music 


His tiny fingers moved, and glory 
came from them. Elfin spirits seemed 
to mingle with the moonbeams. The 
spirits of song—dead and to be born— 
moved there. The child played on. 


A harsh sound came, and heavy steps. 
An old man blundered into the room, 
looking at his son with blazingeyes. He 
hated music. He wanted his child to 
be a lawyer. 


He broke the spinet—of Handel. 
‘i a ek Se Se 

Have you broken your child’s spinet — his 
natural musical talent—through thoughtlessness? 

You don’t know, you can’t know, just how 
great that talent is. Only a musical education 
and a good piano can tell you that. 

A cheap piano ruins a musical talent; it has 
ruined the talent of thousands of children like 
yours, by vulgarizing the ear and giving it a 
habit for untrue sounds, which it can never break, 
For the delicate hearing centers of brain and ears 
take bad sound habits quickly. The 


HALLET & DAVIS 
PIANO 


forms good sound habits by bringing up the ear 
to true sound—the only sound refined people 
accept. Franz Liszt and Johann Strauss praised 
Hallet & Davis tone. Pope Pius X has honored 
it with a Papal medal. 

Don’t break your child’s spinet—that natural 
musical taste which is latent in all children. 
Give him a chance for pleasure in after life— 
perhaps for a career, 

It is our business to show you 4ow —and how 
you can afford it besides. Fill out the attached 
coupon and mail it today. You'll be glad you 
didn’t put it off and forget. 


COUPON uit 


‘TUT LAO A 








ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him, 

These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to Questions already printed Cannot be 
repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say On the question of the number of hours to practice daily; 
he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the 
best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling ; 
the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express 
opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circumstances, answer Questions by mail, Amy questions not 
already answered by him, dealing with piano study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, 


sharp major with 
seven sharps has, as 
D flat major, only 
five flais; F flat 
major with eight 
flats has,as E major, 
four sharps. In 
all cases the flats or 
sharps of two enhar- 


sider their style, and 
rejoice in the idea 
that our modern in- 
strumentswiththeir 
wonderful improve- 
ments can put much 
of the ancient music 
into a tonal reality 
which dwelt only in 


Hallet & Davis Piano Co. 
Dept. 51, 146 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Send me full information about the Hallet 
& Davis Piano, and your Easy Buying Plan. 
Also address of store which sells it near me. 





















its authors’ imagin- in care of THE Lapigs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. monic tonalities, See - — 
ations and was then counted together, 
unattainable. a Ss make twelve. 
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A Scotch Reverie 
By Robert A. King 


DECORATION BY A. K. MACDONALD 





Moderato con moto 
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Handle 
54 inches 
Long 


fingers 
that pick 
up the 
dirt 


Share the Cost 
With You 


You save $1.00! 

You get the wonderful Wizard 
Triangle Polish Mop—the mop that 
gets-in-the-corners. 

You get also a quart can of Wizard 
Polish for keeping your floors and 
furniture like new from day to day. 
All for $1.50 for but a short time. 
Regular price, $2.50. We share the 
cost with you. 











TRIANGLE 







Spread Light, 
of Mop strong, 
8x8x8 in. durable. 
Comes al- Weight, 
ready treated com plete, only 


—enough for 3 
to 6 months. 


2 Ilbs., 6 ozs. 


No stooping or 
kneeling. No dis- 
comfort whatever. 


Padded frame 
protects furniture 
and woodwork. 
Metal container 
holds mop when not 
in Use, 


The Wizard Triangle Polish Mop gets-in- 
the-corners because of its scientific shape. 
The light, strong, 54-inch handle reaches 
everywhere—from corners of floors to mold- 
ings and the tops of doors. It does the work 
while you stand. No stooping, no kneeling, 
no backache, no second operation to clean 
corners. Just ease—and your floors and 
woodwork kept brand new all the time. 

The Wizard “gets-in-the-corners” Triangle 
Mop picks up all the dirt, and beautifies: at 
the same time. 


WIZARD POLISH 


is more than a polish. It is an everyday dusting 
aid. Youcan use it to beautify the costliest fin- 
ishes. It is cheap enough to use on your floors. 
A little on a cheesecloth duster works wonders. 
Off comes all the dust, dirt, marks and scratches, 
replaced by the original new finish— whether paint, 
varnish, enamel, lacquer or metal. No tiresome 
shaking. No varnish odor. No necessity for buy- 
ing more every few days. 


The Offer and Guarantee 


Your dealer will give you both the Wizard Mop 
and Polish for $1.50. If he cannot supply you, 
send us $1.50 and we will send them to you direct. 
If after two days’ trial, you are not delighted, re- 
turn Mop and Polish to your dealer, or direct, and 
your money will be refunded. 


ACT NOW! 


Quick action is necessary. This offer is but tem- 
porary. $1.50 takes care of your floors and dusting 
for a full year. The Wizard Triangle Mop is practi- 
cally indestructible. Act today. If youlive in Canada, 
send $2. If in British Columbia, send $2.25. This 
covers extra shipping cost. Place your order NOW. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS COMPANY, Inc. 
1448 West 37th Street, Chicago 


54-inch handle reaches 
everywhere. 





WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 
1448 West 37th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Enclosed find $1.50 (* see below) for one WIZARD 
TRIANGLE POLISH MOP and one quart can of 
WIZARD POLISH, with the distinct understanding 
that if, after two days’ trial, I am not perfectly satis- 
fied, I may return both MOP and POLISH and re- 
ceive a refund of the full amount. 


Name 
Address 
ou live in Canada, send $2.00 for the MOP and 


If 
POLISH. If in British Columbia, send $2.25. This 
because of extra shipping charges. 
















































Ars. Ralston’s Chat 


About the New Ideas in Clothes One Sees in Paris 


WO decided schools are making the fashions in Paris this 
season: the one which clings to purity of line and dignity of 
design, and the one which runs into a mass of exotic color in 
There are followers of each school 
and they are equally enthusiastic; the success depends upon the 
type of person wearing the clothes. To one untrained in clothes de- 
signing these two points of view are extremely confusing and result in 
many cases in an injustice of opinion toward the best of the new fash- 
ions; there are so many people who follow the false idea that the 


which the beauty of line is lost. 


bizarre effects of the color school are new, 
whereas, as a matter of fact, the origin of 
this color school sprang from the theater, 
where the conditions are entirely differ- 
ent as regards the clothes a woman wears. 

Coats for the winter suits are prin- 
cipally cut in two lengths. The cloth, 
corkscrew serge and the duvetine suits 
are made with short shaped coats. By 
“shaped” I mean a coat which is cut dis- 
tinctly shorter in the front and longer in 
the back, like the one in the lower illus- 
tration; not the straight cutaway line of 
last year, but rather a loose, distinctly 
semi-fitted short front and a longer pan- 
eled back. Again many of the straight 
all-around hip-length coats are seen with 
rather high, rolling, fur-trimmed collars, 
and long, close-fitting sleeves. Small, 
dark-checked ratine materials are used, 
bound and piped with 
plain colors. The skirts 
worn with these coats 
are made of a combina- 
tion of plain and plaid 
materials. Other very 
prettily cut suits for 
young girls for country 
and hard, every-day 
wear are made of large 
plaids, with plain coats. 


EWskirtsare fuller 
around the waist- 

line, and I should say 
somewhat fuller at the 
foot. This is undoubt- 
edly a fact in the tai- 
lored suits. The new 
models are made with 
narrow boxplaits down 
the center front and a 
boxplait at the side 
back. Others again 
have front panels,while 
some are cut circular in 
two pieces, with small 
panels of boxplaits 
flatly stitched five to 
eight inches below the 
waist-line each side of 
the front seam; and 
this same idea is re- 
peated in the back. 
The material over the 
hips is gathered or laid 
in loose side plaits. 

The afternoon coats are made of broché ratine, a 
smooth, light-weight material with a soft, pile surface. 
Many of these figured-material coats are worn with 
one-piece gowns of velvet and fine-striped silks. 

Long coats reaching to the knee-line in the back, 
single-breasted and fitting the figure more closely, 
are made for older women. Many are made with 
colored waistcoats reaching well below the waist-line 
and extending on each side of the hip-line. Some 
button close to the throat and form a rolling, high 
collar in the back. The style of this coat is quite 
Louis XVI, and is becoming to a tall woman. 

Another new idea in tailored coats for the more 
mature figure is the cutaway with plaits below the 
waist-line in the back at each side. These plaits are 
very slight and shallow and give just the least bit of 
ease to the lower part of the coat on each side of the 
back, which is a good line for an older woman. 

Many pretty wraps will be worn with 
the one-piece dresses. These wraps are 
made either three-quarter or full length 
out of heavy serge, velveteen and duve- 
tine. They are made in lovely soft shades of 
taupe, burnt brick, a clear hunter’s green, and 
a new shade of blue, which is almost black and 
yet in some lights looks decidedly gray. Plain 
materials are lined with striped or figured lining silks 
made especially for this purpose in wonderful com- 
binations of soft glowing colors. The wrap is cut full 
and loose, with big armholes. 








8057-8059 
A High-Collar Blouse 





ANNIERS are still used in many of the one-piece 
afternoon and dancing gowns. It might be well 
to say at this point that there are very few long 
dresses now made. They have been given up almost 
entirely except by the older women. All clothes for 
young and middle-aged alike are made short. Even 
the dresses of gowns are now as short as tailored 
walking skirts and always show the new idea of the 
lifted line of the center front. 
You will get an idea of what I mean by “the lifted 
line” by looking at No. 8062. Dark green chiffon 
was used for the upper tunic and pointed lower 


section of the bodice, with a transparent all-over lace upper part. 
The second tunic is of white chiffon and the foundation skirt is made 
of white satin, with the drapery drawn up at the center front. 





Charming New Striped Sash and a 
Natural Animal Set of Yellow Fox 
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Plaited Skirt and New Coat 


among the toques. 
has been adapted, and each woman will find a particular line in this 
style of hat suitable to her type. 


Narrow brown fur forms the trimming. This is an adorable little 
gown for a dinner dance and is characteristic of the new short length. 

Tunics seem to keep their place in the fashions always. The new 
ones, however, are made of a brilliant color in contrast to the shade 
of the gown itself. They are very short in the front, longer and draped 
in the back, more like old-fashioned overskirt drapery. This type of 
overskirt is depicted in No. 8061 in the center of the group, and the 
pannier idea is given by the use of a sash arranged from each side of 
the bodice to lift the drapery on each side. Brown and green checked 


silk is happily combined here with a 
plain-colored seal-brown satin for the 
brown, and the whole charmingly 
softened by a tulle chemisette. 

Other tunics, again, are made hang- 
ing and straight to just about the knee- 
line in the Middle-Ages style. These 
latter are a frank copy of the classical 
costumes of the Middle-Ages period. 


EPARATE blouses to wear with the 

coat suits are charmingly simple. 
The only trimmings used on the best 
ones are fine hand-sewed tucks and hem- 
stitched seams. They are made of the 
softest satin, satin crépe and plain Brus- 
sels net, both in the round and square 
meshes. Chiffon and net are used 
together; for instance, insets of gathered 
net are set into chiffon blouses, and wide, 
deep collars are made 
of the net with chiffon 
hems. These blouses 
are made with soft, un- 
boned linings of flesh- 
toned satin and with 
shoulder straps of chif- 
fon or of narrow flesh- 
colored ribbons. 

All blouses and bod- 
ices are collarless. It is 
a very young-looking 
style to women of all 
ages, and now a high- 
boned collar is the most 
old-fashioned looking 
thing in the world. 
This rule applies to 
gowns for all times and 
purposes. Even the 
severest one-piece serge 
gowns are made collar- 
less and finished with 
little, soft turnover 
collars of plain or mull 
batiste. All of the new 
clothes, from the serge 
coat to the chiffon 
blouse, have a soft, 
floppy appearance. 
They express grace and 
ease of line without a 
fitted or an adjusted 
look. Every one ap- 
pears to have a classi- 
cal uncorseted figure of 
the Greek period. 

With the tailored skirts narrow cloth belts match- 
ing the material of the suit are worn. These belts 
pass once and a half around the waist and fasten with 
snap hooks at the sides under the arms, with a higher 
line in the front than in the back. 

This kind of a belt is used on the morning suit 
(Nos. 8057-8059) pictured on the first figure on 
the left in the center group, with the box-plaited 
skirt and high-collar blouse coat buttoning over on 
the left shoulder. Belts to wear with more dressy 
blouses or gowns are made of taffeta, bound at each 
end with velvet of a contrasting shade. These belts 
also wrap twice around the waist and finish at the 
side with a single soft loop and tassels. Other 
very pretty belts worn with one-piece gowns and 
tailored suits are made of taffeta by the yard in two 
harmonious tones, hemstitched together. 


Fur-Trimmed Chiffon Tunics 


HERE are charming little sleeveless waistcoats 

made of bright-colored silks and linen, which are 
slipped over lingerie shirtwaists for house wear. 
They are cut with long shoulder seams reaching 
halfway from armholes to elbows and fastened with 
buttons in the front. 

There are two points in the fashions I want to 
emphasize. One is the return of the straight, plaited 
skirt with absolutely straight lines, devoid of drapery. 
These skirts are narrow at the lower edge and are not 
plaited all the way around, as in the old days, but 
have irregular groups of plaits set at the side fronts 
and side backs. The arrangement of the plaits forms 
the new line of the skirt. The other, and to me the 
most important point in fashions, is the straight, 
absolutely natural line of the figure. It is the import- 
ance of the silhouette which gives the keynote to the 
new fashions rather than any one set style. 

In hats there is as much making and fitting as in 
any part of a gown. Hats today are proportioned to 
the head and their beauty lies entirely in the line and 
proportion. To see a trimmed hat is at once to know 
that it has been made by asmall milliner, not in touch 
with the best of fashions. The only trimming needed 
is shape. Small Louis XVI tricornes will be worn 
There is no end of varieties to which the sailor 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the Russian blouse coat and dresses numbered can be supplied in five sizes: 
22 to 30 inches waist measure—at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure for coat and dresses, and waist and hip measures for skirt, 
and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


and for the skirt (No. 8059) in five sizes: 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns ; 


34 to 42 inches bust measure; 
Order from your nearest dealer 
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New York i Styles 


We Set The Prices 


WE PAY ALL DELIVERY CHARGES 


In order that P so may see the big saving our 
Prices afford we illustrate below a few samples. We 
gesrentes the quality will please you or money 
ck including return charges. You take 
no risk. You can order direct 
from this advertisement if you 
choose. But be sure to send 
forour big, New 342-page Style 
Book—just out—and see the 
thousands of other bargains it 
contains. A postal brings it— 
postpaid. 


$327 


Prepaid 






















No. 4B-575 


A serviceable suit for 

boys from 8 to 16 years of 
age. Made of high grade, 
rough finish Cheviot in the 
becoming Norfolk Model. 
Single breasted jacket with 
regulation yoke and box 
plaits; has good quality lin- 


No. 9B-1008 


ing and interlining to keep cent full 
coat in shape. The two pairs Coat of soft, lustrous 
of Knickerbocker pants have Comey fur. Made of se- 


lected skins equally beau- 
tiful in either deep brown 
or the glossy black shade. 
A regular $30 garment dis- 
playing the smart stylish 
lines of the single breasted 
model with loose back, 
generous roll collar and 
deep turn-back cuffs. Closes 
with crochet silk buttons 
and loops and is lined 
throughout with fine quality 
satin. Length about 54 
inches. Sizes 32 to 44 in. 
bust measure. Give bust 
measure and color. No.9 B- 
1008 brown; No. 9B-1009 


black. ee $15 


price , 


buckles and straps at. knee, 
elastic waist band, belt loops, 
side, hip and watch pockets. 
Colors gray and tan patterns. 
Regular value $5.50 to $6.00. 
Order by number 4B -575 
Gray; No. 4B-577 Tan. Our 
Prepaid Price for suit includ- 


Trousers |. . PSOE 


















Special 
Offe er Breakfast Cap. No. 23B-3003 
—For only 21c we willsend you, 

N all charges paid, this pretty lit- 

tle breakfast or boudoir cap of 
fine white net lined with a soft batiste. 
Trimmed with a narrow silk ribbon 
edgedruffle ofnet. A regular50c value 
and just as pretty and dainty as the 
illustration indicates. One size 


only. epaid price 
-@ dic 
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No.9 B-1010 2%; 


or Tawny Furs this season makes 
this beautifully marked Red Fox 
* Set a most timely and exceptional 
bargain. The deep, elegant scarf is 
made of two complete skins finished 
in back with the head of one and paws 
and bushy tail of the other. The two front 
ends show a head on one side and tail and paws on the other. 
The large pillow model muff is trimmed with beautiful brush, 
head and paws in front and mounted on a soft, warm bed. 
Fine quality satin lining shirred at the hand opening. 
Smart satin wrist cord with tassel. 


Regular 
$20 to $25 value, Our prepaid price per set $14. 


No. 24B-2008 Grintie crepe—s new all silk 


material possessing most perfect draping and clinging quali- 
ties. The artistic blouse portion is made with a pretty net 
lace yoke, finished with a soft shadow lace collar, the neat 
ruffle at neck giving a quaint filmy touch which is very 
effective. The unusual beauty of this model lies more par- 
ticularly in the superbly fashioned skirt. A pretty fold of 
yards of the Crinkled Crépe gives that soft and effective 
drapery so essential to the evening gown and yet the slen- 
der lines have been perfectly preserved. Neat ruffle cuffs 
and wide girdle of Crinkle Silk Crépe complete the waist 
portion which is lined with fine batiste. Choice of five popu- 
lar colors. Sizes 32 to 44 in. bust measure. Order by color 
number direct from this advertisement and give bust meas- 
ure. No, 24B-2008 Wistaria ; No. 24B-2009 Copenhagen 

Blue; No. 24B-2010 Terra No. 24B-2011 Navy 


Cotta ; 
Blue; No. 24B- o-oee on cam. Our ae $11.98 


Be Sure to Send for i Style Book B10 
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Selected by Arline Raeburn: With Drawings by M. E. Musselman 












Neck Bow of Ribbon Velvet 
and Silk. Sachet of Ribbon 






Hand-Painted Neck Bow and 
Flower Sachet of Satin 


















. wy A Set of Silk 
\ , and Ribbon Bows 
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Embroidered Flannel Sacque 


Flowered-Silk Nesligee Jacket 
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IRECTIONS for making the articles 
and unnumbered designs on this page 
may be procured by sending a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope to Miss Arline Raeburn, 
in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 








Mexican Basket for Knitting-Bag 
Flower-Trimmed Girdle 


A Dainty Silk Girdle Moiré Corset-Bag Of Ribbon and Silk 
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Tea Apron, Hand-Embroidered Hangers for Best Dresses Wall Receptacle for Papers and Books A Handy Sewins- Kit Lace and Ribbon Apron 


DATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design shown on this page can be supplied in sizes 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents, post-free. The amount of material required 


for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Selecied by Betty Barlow 











Bead-and-Lace-Trimmed Bonnet With Silk Flowers and Lace Coronet Effect of Wired Lace 


OR one’s intimate woman friends the gift of personal 

adornment is not only in good form but also always accept- 
able. Girls will be delighted with these dainty hats to wear 
tothe theater or toa dance. For directions and diagrams for 
making these hats and the other articles on this page and the 
opposite one send an addressed envelope, with four cents 
in stamps, to Miss Betty Barlow, in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Becoming to a Youthful Face Made Entirely of Picot Ribbon 





Hand Embroidery and Lace Combined 











6492 


A Sewing Lapboard Converted Into a Convenient Writing-Desk Girdles are Acceptable Busy Women. Like Negligees and Dressing Gowns as Gifts 











JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered design shown on this page can be supplied in sizes 32,36 and 40 inches bust measure, at fifteen cents, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust measure, and 
inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. No patterns can be supplied for the unnumbered kimono and nightgown. 
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Of Chiffon, With Silk Tassels Studded With Iridescent Beads 


HE various articles on these gift pages have been selected 

with theidea of presenting only such things as are possible 
to be easily and inexpensively made and that have some real 
and useful value. Manyof the articles can be made from scraps 
of ribbon, silk and lace, which all thrifty women store away 
in a scrap-bag for such emergencies. All these articles can 
be duplicated within from oneto five dollars, and many possibly 
for considerably less. 





A Framework of Beads Over Silk 


Of Lace, Bandeau of Embroidery 


















Leather Magazine Cover 














Ribbon or Silk Girdle Embroidered Stockings 








Two Distinctly Different but E.qually Attractive Nesligees 


Knitted Silk Slippers 





measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Quaint Bonnet of Brocade Silk 





Oriental Cap of Tinsel Cloth 
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Combination Pillow- Bag for Invalid or Traveler 


TYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied in sizes 32, 36,40 and 44 inches bust measure, al fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The amount of 
material required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern and bust 















Part VI—The Menagerie: By C. Durand Chapman 


Platform 
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Block 


O MAKE the ring cut a circletwelve inches 

or more in diameter from stiff cardboard 
and cut two rows of slits around edge. Make 
the square platform of cardboard five inches 
square and cutirregular slits init. Usea block of 
wood three inches square for the base; put ring 
and platform on top of it, fastening it through 
center with a wire pin. Cut out figures, paste 
on heavy paper and cut slits where indicated. 
The diagrams on the left show how the spring 
jumpis made. Use cardboard that springs well 


_ and will not break when bent. 
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AKE the man with the hurdle stand up by putting easel at the back. The lion, tiger, 
leopard, deer and lynx are mounted on cardboard base and placed on springboard, as 


shown in diagram, and jump over hurdle. 


Place springboard different distances from gate. 


Each animal that clears hurdle and stands up makes five points; if he clears and falls, three 
The roly-poly bears run a race down an incline. Moving 
objects, like Arabs, rhinoceros, dog in chariot and Peary’s sled, go in large ring which turns. 
Square platform stands still, and trainer, Rex and Hero, cubs and other animals perform here. 


points; and zero if he misses. 


PATENT APPLIED FOR ON JUMPING VEVICE 
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Pattern of Base 
Exact Size 


for Jumpin 
Animales 














Cut two more strips 
like sample hoop. 
Paste B on A to dotted 
line. Bend tabs on 
Bears and Paste in fj 






































Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 


Tommy Kirby Interrupts a Music Lesson and Then Goes Fishing 


LOSSIE was taking her music lesson, and 

Tommy Kirby was so naughty that he had 
to be sent into another room, where he pro- 
ceeded at once to get into worse mischief. 

“Why, Tommy! what are you doing?”’ ex- 
claimed Flossie when she found him. “Don’t 
you know the poor little fishes don’t like.to be 
caught? They like to play in the water.” 

“Well,” grumbled Tommy as he stumped 
away, ‘‘I’ll let ’em play baseball with me when 
I get ’em out.” ‘ 

Guess what Flossie has for you this month. 
It is the darlingest little puppy-dog paper doll 
to cut out and color, and the dearest little 
cradle and a little bath to cut out and paste 
together. 

Or if you prefer you may have two outline 
turkeys and a coop ready to make for them. 
They are all free to any child who sends a 
stamped, addressed envelope for them. 

A club pin and a certificate will be sent to any 
child who is desirous of joining the Flossie 
Fisher Club. 

In Porto Rico there is a school of deaf-and- 
dumb children who are so poor that they are 
often hungry, and some of the branch Flossie 
Fisher Clubs are saving money to buy food and 
clothes for them. 

Fifteen prizes of one dollar each will be 
awarded to the fifteen children who send the 
best stories, either original or about these pic- 
tures. And the fifteen children who send the 
most attractive scrapbooks, made, if you wish, 
from these pictures, will also receive one dollar 
each. Scrapbooks not returned make sunshine 
for little shut-ins. 











By Helene Nyce 


The Prize Winners for August 


Stories 


JoHN REYNOLDs (age 17 years), Ohio 
WALLACE KELSO, Washington 
GEORGE WEsT (age: 15 years), Virginia 
CLARA SmiTH, Nebraska 


VIRGINIA KINNEY (age 13 years), West Virginia 


BEULAH LEcor, Oklahoma 
LovuIsE ANKRIM (age 12 years), Ohio 
NANNIE KNIGHT, New Jersey 


MuRIEL S. WATERHOUSE (age 11 years), Washington 


AGNES CoMAR (age 11 years), Illinois 
RueEy Lurry, Oklahoma 
DEIRDRE DELapP (age 10 years), Ireland 
HazEL REYNOLDS (age 9 years), Maryland 
LILLIAN McGEacny, Republic of Panama 
ALBION E. DUNN (age 8 years), Virginia 


Outdoor Specimens 


ERNEST T. GRANT (age 13 years), Maine 
PuiLip N. WHARTON, Iowa 3 
ISABELLA FREEMAN (age 12 years), New Jersey 
Eva Curtis (age 9 years), Colorado 
CATHERINE and TERESIA CARRELS, Wisconsin 
KERFOOT SOWERS (age 9 years), New York 
RuTH MAYFIELD, Missouri 
ZINE Roy STANLEY (age 8 years), Kansas 
HENRIETTA and EMMA SIEVERS, Wisconsin 
Joun K. BrYAN (age 6 years), Louisiana 


Scrapbooks 


MABEL BLAIR (age 13 years), Texas 
KATHERINE O’BRIEN, District of Columbia 
CLARENCE GORDON BRODEUR (age 7 years), 

Massachusetts 
Bun BATEs, Texas 
LottTi£ M. BACHELOR, Michigan 


The Roll of Honor for August 


Stories 

ISABEL NICHOLL (age 16 years), Indiana 

EoLa WILLIAMS, Mississippi 

Ava BALLOou, Ohio 
ALTA YOUNG (age 12 years), Michigan 

DorotTHy ROBINSON, Iowa 

JAMEs E. Boyp (age 7 years), California 
Dora TauscH, Germany 
CALVIN HANSBROUGH (age 4 years), Louisiana 
RuTH INMAN, Canada 
GRACE C. FREESE, Massachusetts 


Outdoor Specimens 
HENRY P. ALLEN (age 9 years), California 
LeEsBIA ELLis, Massachusetts 
RICHARD HOLLYER, New York 
MARY MARINONI, Arkansas 
GEORGE SEIDEL, Massachusetts 


Scrapbooks 
GLapys NEVLING (age 13 years) and MARIE 
VANCE (age 11 years), Missouri 
HARRIET E. TOWLE (age 7 years), Maine 
FLORENCE E. SPEER, Pennsylvania 
MADELEINE LALLY, California 
E.Lva M. URBAN, North Dakota 


Send your work not later than November 15, 
and be sure to inclose a stamped, addressed 


envelope for reply. Address 
Miss HELENE NYCE 
In Care or Tue Laprés’ HoME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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as to the identity o 
furs sold,’’ states a 
scientist of the Gov- 
ernment Biological Survey, who 
has for years consulted 


Albrecht’s “Fur 
Facts and Fashions” 


because of its authoritative and 
impartial information on fur- 
bearing animals. 


For you, this book has a wealth 
of fur truths that you have a right 
to know—facts that will enable 
you to make intelligent selections 
and get the utmost for your money, 
whether you buy your furs 
from us or not. It offers many 
candid suggestions that have a 
dollars-and-cents value to every 
woman who anticipates the pur- 
chase of becoming furs. In an in- 
teresting, readable style, it tells 
how furs are made and graded, 
what furs wear longest, how to 
distinguish quality in furs, color 
effects and texture of furs, costly 
furs and their substitutes, trade 
names of furs and their corre- 
sponding common English names, 
and many other facts of vital im- 
portance. 

More than this, it is an author- 
ity on the latest correct fur styles. 
A delightful variety of dainty, ex- 
clusive models are faithfully por- 
trayed with beautiful illustrations, 
wonderful color photographs and 
minute descriptions. So large is 
this variety of models, that you 
can surely find just the fur set or 
garment that best becomes you 
and is still within your means. If 
you seek ultra-fashion- 
able vogues or exquisite 
rare furs, you will 
find them, also. 
Surely, this 
helpful fur-pur- 
chasing guide, 
whichcost thou- 
sands of dollars 
to produce, is 
worth three 
cents to you— 
just the postage. 
Sendstamps 
and ask for 
Albrecht’s ‘Fur 


Facts and Fash- 
ions No. 10.’’ 






To show that 
Albrecht Furs cost 
no more than the 
commonplace : 
kind, we illustrate 1 
here Albrecht Vv 
Model 231 and nf 
edo muff, fe 
aupe 
Squirrel $88.00 
Transportation prepaid on cash orders. 
If, perchance, furs you buy from us are 
not satisfactory, your money, less ship- 
ping charges, will be promptly refunded. 
TheAlbrecht principle underlying every 
transaction is to insure entire satisfaction 
so as to perpetuate the trademark. 


Albrecht Furs 


REG. U.S. 1855 PAT. OFF, 


This label in furs is your guaranty of 
genuineness, your assurance of satisfaction. 

Today it represents the highest develop- 
ment in the designing, manufacturing and 
tailoring of fine furs. You see, the Albrechts 
have been furriers for six successive genera- 
tions—200 years back. The present firm of 
E. Albrecht & Son was founded in St. Paul 
58 years ago on a bed rock of reliability — 
on the principle that you have a right to 
know what you get for what you pay. 

Ask any bank or mercantile agency about 
our responsibility. Possibly we can refer 
you to wearers of Albrecht Furs, whom you 
know. We have thousands of pleased patrons 
in all parts of the country. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts., Sta. A, St. Paul, Minn. 





We want a live merchant in every town 
to help us supply the demand for 
Albrecht Furs. Write today. 
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Personal 








_xperiences of Mothers_ 


What Was Really the Matter With Me 


I had become stout; it tired me to walk, and housework seemed 

to be impossible for me. My memory was failing, I was irritable 
and nervous; and all my old dreams of endeavor and accomplish- 
ment were retreating into the background of my consciousness. For 
months I was under treatment by a nerve specialist, treatment which 
left me so tired each time that I had to liedown for hours. Now 
and then I suffered from attacks of faintness and sometimes of semi- 
unconsciousness, out of which I came slowly, as from sleep. 

I ceased to care how the house was kept, and complained if the 
children made the least noise. My husband was forgotten while, as I 
believed, I was drifting slowly down to the dark gate whence none 
came back. I persuaded myself that my family would not miss me; 
and when I dragged myself into the yard and tried to garden a bit, 
and sat on the grass to rest, I didn’t hear a bird or see the blue sky 
or the fleeting clouds—nothing interested me. I had dwelt upon 
myself and my supposed ill-health so long that I saw nothing ahead 
forme. Iwas a hopeless hypochondriac. 

Then a friend came to see me, a woman who had once been down in 
the depths where I was, but who had afterward risen to the sun- 
kissed heights of life. Shesaid: ‘I want you to go down to the beach 
with me for a while.” 

“Oh, I can’t!” I gasped; ‘‘I’m not strong enough. Look how I 
have to lie down every day. Besides, what would Will do and 
the children?”’ 

‘““Nonsense!’’ she retorted cheerily; ‘‘you’re strong enough. I 
know a splendid place to go. Come, make up your mind you’re going.” 

And I did. 


[t= forty years old and my hair was growing gray and thin; 


HE beach we went to was reached by train and stage. We first 

rode six hours, then stopped at a hotel over night, and in the 
morning climbed on an old-fashioned stage and rode away over a 
mountain through a wonderful forest. By-and-by we came to the 
ocean and rode along the beach for twelve miles with the tide far out. 
I had never seen the ocean, and I was dazed and breathless and so 
tired that I could hardly sit up. Presently the stage route ended at a 
roadhouse. Judge of my dismay when I was told, after enjoying 
some hot coffee and delicious spiced bread, that we had still another 
mountain to cross, and that this time we had to walk! 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning when we set out and it was 
six that evening when we gotin. How I did it I could not have told. 

As we ate our supper I said to my friend: ‘‘Oh, Jane, I am so 
tired! There won’t be any sleep for me tonight, that’s sure.” 

And Jane just laughed. I felt that she was unfeelingly unsym- 
pathetic. So I rose from the table and went upstairs to bed. As I 
snuggled under the covers with the sound of the ocean in my ears 
I wished “the old thing would be still for once so I could sleep.” 

I was awakened a little before sunrise by the lowing of the cows, 
waiting at the gate to be let in for milking. There was so much noise 
from then on that sleep was out of the question, so I got up. 

I was out in season to see the sun rise, the first time in more than 
two years; and I drew a long breath as I watched him shake out his 
cloud garments. Then I walked a little way into the woods and came 
upon a sandy path which I followed. It led somewhere, and I sud- 
denly determined to know where. Presently I noticed that the noise 
I had fussed about on going to bed was growing louder, and soon I 
came out into the open where I could see the ocean. 

I sat down on a log and looked. I sat a long time, and after the 
first daze had passed a fearful sense of depression possessed me. Yet 


I could not cry—I who had lately fallen into tears as easily as a puppy - 


falls off a porch. Cares, ill-health, loomed over me like some fearful 
shadow; Ihated every one andevery thing; I felt that if this oppres- 
sion did not leave me I should lose my reason. But it didn’t leave 
me, and presently I went back to the house where Jane was waiting. 

“Goodness !’’ she cried as I went up on the porch; ‘“‘did the ocean 
do all that to you? Your expression is awful to behold!” 

But I couldn’t talk about it even to her, so I made an evasive 
answer and we went to breakfast. 


FTER breakfast Jane wished me to walk to town. So I went. 
Coming back it began to rain; then it poured, and before we 
reached home we were soaked through. 

I was for going to bed, but Jane exclaimed: ‘‘Go to bed? How 
silly! Why, the sun’s out again! Go and change your clothes. 
We'll have some luncheon and then go down to the beach.”’ 

I went slowly upstairs. Of course I ought to go to bed. Any one 
in as poor health as I ran a fearful risk in getting wet. But then Jane 
was right: the sun was out again; I could go to bed when we came 
back. So I changed into dry clothes and went down to luncheon. 

Later we went to the bath-house. It was unfloored and the sand 
was horrid, but finally I got into my bathing suit and slippers. 

When I came out Jane was waiting for me and she did not have 
any slippers on. She held out her hand as I crawled slowly over the 
rough surface. ‘‘Hurry!’’ she cried. ‘‘Come on, let’s run.” 

“Mercy! I’m too old to be so silly,” I gasped. 

But she pulled me along so fast that I had to run or fall down. 

Then came the water. The first shock of it took my breath. But 
Jane said, “We must get wet all over so we sha’n’t catch cold.” I 
crouched down and the first roller splashed about my hips, leaving 
me gasping. Then before I could get my breath a second roller broke 
over my head. I choked and stood up, angry and cold, but by the 
time I reached the shore I was warm. 

I slept well that night, too, and before I went to bed I threw my 
bathing slippers into the corner, and—never touched them again. 

I soon forgot my medicines, for I found that exercise and fresh 
air were more potent than medicines. I began to suspect that the 
medicines not only had failed to help me, but had also contributed to 
keep me ill. I exercised all I could to bring myself into the perfect 
condition which would mean a complete return to health. I walked 
every day, climbed the mountain, plowed through sand hills, rowed 
on a fresh-water lake, and bathed in the ocean. 

In less than two weeks I was astonished at the result: my back 
stopped aching, my head cleared so that I could think without strain, 





color came into my cheeks, the grayish blue of my eyeballs gave place 
to a clear white, my headaches ceased, and I forgot to look at my 
tongue as I had been in the habit of doing for a long time. 

But with this welcome bodily improvement there was no corre- 
sponding change in my mental condition; the depression still 
remained. I could not throw it off. Something seemed to be driving 
me toward a time or a place where I could face the whole thing and 
have itout, but that time was not yet. 


OG morning I got upat sunrise and took a long walk on the beach. 
On the way back I felt so miserable that I couldn’t go on. Ata 
turn in the road I met some boys who were bound for a little inlet to 
catch crabs. They asked me to go along. It was five miles over hills 
and across sand dunes. 

When we reached the place the boys built a fire and I lay down 
under the lee of a huge log and went to sleep and dreamed. I 
seemed to be standing at one side and looking down at my body as 
it lay asleep in the shelter of the log. I noticed the fire, the sandy 
shore, the boys fishing. But most of my attention was given to that 
body of mine as it lay asleep. My depression was gone; instead I 
felt a kind of joy—not pleasure nor happiness, but relief and solemn 
joy. And as I stood there looking down I heard myself saying: 

“How hard I have tried to wake it up, to have it understand, to 
have it love life! It was a lovely body once, but now how marred and 
wrinkled and prematurely old! How ignorant still! Shall I leave it 
here or shall I try again to waken it? What can I do to waken it?”’ 

Just then I found myself sitting up, gasping for breath, with the 
tears streaming down my face and my heart pounding like a hammer. 
My dream was just as vivid upon waking as when asleep. I got up 
and called to the boys that I was going on, and that they could come 
back when they were ready. 

But I didn’t return by way of the dunes. Instead I cut across 
from the little inlet to the ocean and walked along the lonely shore 
for hours, struggling to get at the real meaning of the words I had 
used in my dream. 

“What is it to live?” I questioned. HadI lived? Ifso, what had 
I lived for all this time? I was the mother of three children, a girl 
and two boys, well fed, well clothed, who attended a private school 
and had all the privileges of the well-to-do; but in what sense had I 
ever been to them a real mother, a companion, a leader, a congenial 
spirit such as they were entitled to when they came into my life? 
And the man whose name I bore, what had I done for him? How 
much had I gone out of my way to doanything for him? Had I ever 
known what it was to give myself in love, my energy, my strength, 
my whole mental and moral force, for any one or any thing? 

I saw my imaginary ill-health, my loneliness, my despondency, as 
largely the result of my ignorance and selfishness; and suddenly I fell 
on my knees there in the sand beside the old spar and prayed. I knew 
now why depression had followed me so long; it was the pain which 
my true self, my immortal self, had power to thrust upon my physical 
being in order to awaken it, to bring home to it the value of life, its 
opportunity, its privileges. And so I prayed that in my own home 
and in the channels which diverged from it I might improve my first 
opportunity for love and for loving service, and, above all, for that 
rich development and knowledge of life which is inevitable as the real 
being emerges from the thralldom of selfish aims. 

Many times since I have had moments of insight, but never quite 
such glory as then. In the joy of it my sorrow passed. 

It was nearly dark when I left the shore and went home through 
the woods. “‘Home,” did I say? No, home was farther away, but I 
would be there, too, very soon. 


EXT morning’s sunrise saw Jane and me four miles on the home- 

ward trail. We had to get up early to make the stage at ten 
o'clock, and we made it with timetospare. Howdifferent the ocean 
sounded that morning as we rode along the beach in the full stage! 
When we turned away into the forest and began to climb the mountain 
again it was hard to lose the music of it. 

The next afternoon I reached home. Everything was as I had left 
it, orderly and quiet. The cook wassurprised that I had not tele- 
graphed; the woman whom I had engaged to look after the children 
sat mending in the sitting-room; the children were at a little neigh- 
borhood party, and my husband was out oftown. There didn’t seem 
to be any special need of meafterall. I felt chilled, and went upstairs 
depressed and tired. But as I passed along to my own room this 
thought came to me, and I felt suddenly comforted: ‘‘ You must 
make your place. The only place we have in hearts and lives is 
what we earn. You can have whatever place you will, if you love 
enough—and it is never too late!” 

The first question the children asked when they saw me was: 
“Oh, Mother, are you sick again?’”’ 

“Sick?” I cried. “No, I am alive and well—wonderfully well, for 
the first time in my life. I’m never going to be sick again, especially 
when there are so many lovely things to do and ‘such beautiful 
children to help do them.” 

And I gathered them in my arms and tried to tell them all that was 
in my heart of love for them; what we should do, how we should love 
others, and how we would help others wherever we could. 

Don’t think for a moment that I became perfect all at once, or 
that I make the least pretension to perfection now. There have been 
many times when my old faults and weaknesses have proved too 
strong for me; in fact this still happensnow and then. Butthe effect 
of the crisis in my life which I have described was to change my out- 
look entirely. Everything means so much more to me now—people, 
events, conditions. Work is a joy; activity a delight; the days are 
so full that time never hangs on my hands as it once did; indeed I 
often wish there were more days, for I could fill them all to overflowing. 

I dare not try to tell of the change in my home, in my children; 
of the happiness that speaks in my husband’s face, or of his increased 
capacity in his profession. There are depths here too deep to sound 
in so small a space, but they are depths that every woman should 
know. And upon those who have sounded them is laid a great and 
splendid responsibility. 















“The Early Brush 
Catches the Germ” 


—A revised proverb that 
should be as familiar as the 
original in the home of to-day. 


The children know what 
it means—they know that 
the tooth brush with Ribbon 
Dental Cream on it will rout 
out the harmful particles of 
food that invite germs and 
thus cause the decay of the 
teeth. 

*‘The early brush’’—make 
thatafamilycustom. Habits 
formed in ear/y life are most 
likely to last. 

And you will find the chil- 
dren like the taste of the 
Ribbon Cream—no use to 
deny that a pleasant flavor 
helps greatly in getting them 
into the habit. Everybody 
likes the. Ribbon Cream— 
only the germs dislike it. 


Tooth-brushing becomes 
enjoyable so the children 
don’t need to be reminded. 
Their clean, sound teeth tell 
the story. 

You, too, should use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands and thousands of 
people have found that ‘“Colgate’s’’ 
means quality, that ““Ribbon’’ means 
convenience, and that the Ribbon 
Dental Cream habit means comfort 
and health. 

There are other Colgate denti- 
frices that you may happen to prefer— 
the Dental Powder, for instance, 
the foaming Dentaliquid, and that 
refreshing Rince Bouche. 

Theyare allsupporters of the great 
causeof Good Teeth—Good Health. 
And they are all of Colgate Quality. 








COLGATE & CO. 
Est. 1806 199 Fulton St. New York 
Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, 


lasting, refined. A box is most acceptable as a Christ- 
mas Gift. 


On page 68 there 
zs an advertisement 
af 


of Colgate’s C la 
Cream. Read every 
word of it. 
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Pilgrim Fathers 


Sone, ‘‘ Praise to God’ —TueE ScnHoot: 


Praise to God, immortal praise, 
For the love that crowns our days; 
Bounteous source of ev’ry joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ. 


[GRATEFUL HuMANITY, a girl draped in white, 
bearing a palm branch, steps before the cur- 
tain and gives the PROLOGUE: 


The Spirit of Thanksgiving is abroad; 

It cometh as a trusted friend of old 

Unto our eager hearts; it is a welcome guest; 

It maketh us to praise and to give thanks; 

’Tis the revealer of all blessings. It reveals 

The fruitful ages’ mighty heritage 

Of wisdom, custom, riches, power— 

A birthright to awe and to inspire, 

Whereof the least is worthy of our praise. 

This spirit yet revealeth something more 

That maketh grateful the hearts of men. 

’Tis the progressiveness of this our age 

When brains are filled with wondrous 
schemes 

To free us from dependence. Wherefore man, 

a thankful for the grain, considers 
this: 

That, by our great inventions, we are free 

From fear of famine. We do then rejoice 

As men in ages past, yet our thanksgiving 

Has deeper meaning. 


Scene I—A Hebrew Harvest 


[SETTING: Throughout the festival a green cur- 
tain covers the back wall of the stage. Center 
back, a tapestry-covered framework to re pre- 
sent a Jewish tabernacle. Front of stage 
strewn with wheat. 

PROLOGUE: 

Behold now Ruth, a gleaner ’mid the wheat. 

Glad are her eyes that once did entreat 

Her kinsman Boaz with anxious fear 

For : place with his maids in the meadows 
ere. 

Blithely she sings, her glad voice rings, 

Praise she brings to the King of Kings! 


[Enter Rutu during the first lines of the Pro- 
LOGUE. She goes slowly across the stage, 
stooping to glean the wheat left behind by 
the reapers, and chanting a psalm in unison 
with a chorus of reapers behind the scenes. 


(CURTAIN) 
Scene II—Grecian Harvest Rites 


PROLOGUE: 
Greek tradition tells the tale 
Of the year when crops did fail; 
Of that year of vengeance dire, 
When Demeter’s dreadful ire 
Robbed the fields of golden wheat, 
Gave the cattle naught to eat, 
Shrunk the olives on the trees, 
Made the purple grapes to freeze. 


Thus an outraged mother sought 
Pluto’s wiles to set at naught; 
Thus was dreadful havoc wrought, 
That Persephone might be brought 
Back from Darkness into Light, 
Back from realms of Deadly Night 
To the world of the Living. 


When at last Demeter’s arms 

Kept her daughter from all harms, 
Then the mother’s thankful heart 
Gave to mortal men a part 

In her own thanksgiving. 

For the Greeks the golden harvest days 
Came to be a time for heartfelt praise. 
Gifts from out Demeter’s endless store 
O’er the land a lavish hand did pour; 
Everywhere the husbandman now sees 
Vines, olives, orchards, the rich leas 
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“I Have It! I Have It! A Craw! A Craw!” 


A Thanksgiving 


Festival 


Arranged by Normal Students in the Department of History of the 
State Normal and Model Schools, Trenton, New Jersey 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN S. NEARY 





Ruth, the Gleaner 





NOTE—An outline of the program, and the 
addresses of the publishers and prices of the books 
containing the words and music of\the songs 
mentioned may be obtained, upon request, from 
the Entertainment Editor, THe Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia, if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. 











Of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and peas. 

So with grateful hearts and vanished fear 

The faithful bring the first fruits of the year, 

To lay them on their bounteous patron’s 
shrine 

With song and dance to please the power 
divine. 

[SETTING: Center back, DEMETER’S shrine, 
an arbor covered with vines. Statue of 
DeEMETER, seated. At her side a basket of 
glowing fruits. At her feet a ledge to receive 
offerings. Enter eight GREEK MAIDENS, 
four right and four left. They advance, 
accompanied by soft music. Forming a 
semicircle they bow before DEMETER. One 
by one they present their offerings with ges- 
tures of reverence. 


First MAIDEN: 

Wheat to Demeter cast I here, 
SECOND MAIDEN: 

Citron gathered far and near, 
THIRD MAIDEN: 

Nuts to autumn deity, 
FourtH MAIDEN: 

Early apples from the tree, 
FrirtH# MAIDEN: 

Berries from the windblown bush, 
SixtTH MAIDEN: 

Hay for cattle, rank and lush, 
SEVENTH MAIDEN: 

Figs the sign of fruitfulness, 








“Where All Come to Labor and Look Forward” 





Our Pioneers 


E1cHtH MAIDEN: 
Fail not, Bacchus, grapes to bless! 
ALL: 


For the blessing cast we here 
All the first fruits of the year. 


[THE MAIDENS, forming a semicircle, sing: 
Mighty Demeter, first fruits we bring thee! 
Praise and welcome, grateful welcome sing 

thee. 
Anger led thee not; vengeance fed thee not, 
All bountiful Goddess, Mother of Seasons. 
Earth gives praise to thee, 
Glad songs we raise to thee, 
All bountiful Goddess, Mother of Seasons. 


[THE MAIDENS form into two rows and with 
slow, graceful Greek movements close the 
scene with a pose of homage to DEMETER. 

(CURTAIN) 

Sone, “Wake Viol and Flute’’—THE ScHOOL: 

Wake viol and flute; gay horn be not mute; 

The harvest is over; the grain and the clover, 

Ripe fruit from the tree, 

All garnered have we. 


(CURTAIN) 


Scene III[—Old Enslish Harvest Home 


(Pupils in Fourth Grade) 

PROLOGUE: 
In merry old England, in the fall of the year, 
’Twas ever a custom, held most dear, 
When the apples were gathered, 

And the roots were all dug, 
When the cider was lathered, 

And the cattle were snug, 
To reap the corn harvest with shout and with 

cheer, 

And deck the ‘‘corn baby,” the prize of the 


year. 

In merry old England, when corn harvest 
came, 

Each farmer made haste to make good his 
claim 

To a cozy place 

On the brown hearth rug, 

When winter’s pace 

Made the house so snug; 

So he vied with his neighbor and won his fame, 

By crying ‘“‘I have it,” as he pulled the ‘‘ corn 
dame.” 

(SETTING: Center stage, a sheaf of wheat. Stage 
floor bare. HARVESTERS behind the scenes 
sing: 

Here comes the wagon full of corn, 

Pull, boys! Pull, boys! Blow the horn! 

Come boys and girls, join in the fun; 

We'll dance and sing, for our work is done. 
[Enter the HARVESTERS while singing the last two 
verses of the song. They carry rakes and 
forks and sickles and draw a half-filled cart. 
They surround the sheaf. There is a mo- 
ment’s silence while a HARVESTER pours the 
libation. The HARVESTERS fall to work 
with rakes and forks. 

A Harvester Lass (Cutting the last of 
the wheat and holding it up): 

I have it! [haveit! I have it! 

(She dresses up the sheaf in ribbons and 

apron.) 

ALL: What have you? What have 
you? What have you? 

HarRVEsTER Lass: Acraw! Acraw! A 
craw! 

[The lass with the craw mounts the wagon 
and is drawn out followed by all the 

HARVESTERS Shouting: 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 74 
































O other 
fruit is 
so nourishing 
as dates. They are 
richer than grains or 
vegetables—an ideal 
food for growing chil- 
dren and those who 
have already grown up. 
You can now get the 
delicious Arabian dates 
put up in dust-proof 
packages that keep the 
fruit as fresh and deli- 
cious as when gathered 
in the finest date gar- 
dens of the world. 


Drometk 
Dates 


From the Garden of Eden 


Look for the bright yellow pack- 
ages and ask for these dates by 
name — Dromedary Dates. 

They area delicious confection, 
ready-prepared by nature; full of 
strength-giving, quickly digested 
sweets. Dromedary Dates are 
easy to assimilate and rich in vital 
force for every part of your body. 

Write us today for a copy of our 
DROMEDARY COOK BOOK, 
telling a hundred different ways 
for using dates in table dishes — 
all dainty, delicate, delicious. A 
copy of this book is yours for the 
asking. We send it postpaid. 


THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 
Dept. B 
Beach & Wesnasian Sts., New York City 


uct from dates — 


DATENUT BUTTER 
An “Ideal Spread for Bread” 


Your grocer or fruit dealer 
should supply you, or send 
us fifteen cents and we will 
forward by Parcel Post a 
regular-size fifteen-cent jar. 





Send 
for this 
15c Jar 
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ty New York Cousin 


J 


Evelyn, in New York, Writes to Betty, Who Lives Near Sioux City, lowa 


ETTY, dear girl: Do they have house parties out in Iowa? 

Of course they do. House parties have traveled as fast as 

San José scale and chestnut blight and all the other pests. 

One can’t escape them, can’t even “spray” for them, as one can 

for the scale and blight. There’s nothing for it but to pack one’s 

bag and go, at a friend’s command; and the most boresome thing 
in the world is a house party gone wrong. 

From all of which you may gather that I’ve been to a house party 
and didn’t have a good time. To say that I didn’t have a good 
time is putting it mildly. Ihadahorrid time—a dull, tiresome time— 
partly because the house wasn’t comfortable, but chiefly because 
the hostess had mixed her guests with utter disregard of their ages, 
tastesand temperaments. We were distinctly a job lot—broken sizes. 

And, to make things worse, we had rain for three days out of the 
four. Oh, Betty, Betty, if you do give house parties in Iowa, don’t 
forget the possibility of rain! Don’t invite people who could barely 
endure each other in a blaze of sunshine and cheerful weather and 
would be ready to fly at each other’s throats after a few hours of rain. 

If it had not been for one delightful young girl and a leggy and 
bashful young man who was fathoms deep in love with her, I should 
have been forced into a sudden attack of something excruciatingly 
painful that would have necessitated my consulting my New York 
doctor at once. 

The two foolish young things entertained me vastly, but right 
here let me say that, from superficial observation, the girl’s taste 
in clothes was superior to her taste in young men. Maybe her 
mother chooses her clothes, but she appeared to be choosing the 
young man herself. 

Having just the right things to wear at a week-end house party 
isn’t a guessing game, Betty. It’s an exact science. I rather fancy 
my own skill in that regard, and when it comes to packing into a 
dress suitcase all that I could possibly need for a from Friday to 
Monday visit I yield to no one. It’s amazing how much one can 
crowd into a suitcase in this day of limp, unlined, scant frocks and 
gossamer clothes. The hat is the rub, but, with a smart collapsible 
motor or outing hat to supplement the hat one wears on the train, 
one can surmount even that difficulty without adding to one’s 
luggage. 

I’ve a jolly little leather motor trunk, with one small tray, that I 
take when I want to expand a little. It’s like a very fat dress suit- 
case, with a handle on top so that it can be carried, at a pinch; and 
I can pack enough into it for a trip around the world. 


O GO back to my young couple: The girl certainly did dress 
well, and I doubt whether the silly young man even knew it. 
Don’t bother about dressing for men, Bettchen. Or at least, don’t 
bother about dressing smartly or expensively for men. The worth- 
while ones do sometimes know whether a frock is becoming, but even 
then the chances are that they only know that the girl is looking 
unusually pretty, and they don’t suspect that the frock is responsible 
for it. Store up your smartness for luncheons and afternoon teas, 
where you will have an appreciative and critical audience. It takes 
a woman to size up the merits and demerits of a frock, estimate its 
cost and remember how long one has worn it. 
Now I, being a woman, found a simple joy in my Nice Girl’s 
clothes. She looked just right every hour of the day, and yet she 
dressed quietly and she didn’t have many changes. 


I’m sending you sketches of the three things she wore most, 
though she had another pretty, unpretentious dinner frock of pink 
crépe, and a good-looking tweed sporting costume, with which she 
wore heavy, mannish, wash-silk blouses. 

Her one-piece morning frock was the smartest thing of its kind 
that I have seen this autumn. It’s uncommonly hard to get a frock 
of that type that is simple and chic and not like every other one 
you see, and this dark blue serge of Emily Warfield’s struck me as 
quite the right thing. The very scant tunic flounce on the skirt, 
with its slight flare above a skirt bottom that gave the effect of 
narrowness yet had let-in plaits, was effective in the way it was 
posed, and the echo of it on the sleeves was admirable. The waist- 


. coat was of black moiré, as was the belt, and there was an under- 


blouse of the simplest, most girlish sort, in white wash silk, with 
small turned-down collar and narrow, flat turned-back cuffs. 

Trim and modish and eminently useful, that frock. Emily wore 
it for traveling, driving and all that sort of thing, under a long 
separate coat, and came downstairs in it every morning. 

Her afternoon frock, which did duty for dinner, too, once or twice, 
was plain crépe and brocaded crépe in an adorable shade of silvery 
old blue, with a sash of an odd, purplish red that harmonized delight- 
fully with the blue, and a fichu chemisette and collar of cream net 
that left the throat bare and offset the severity of the long sleeves. 
A most adaptable dress this—dressy enough for everything except full 
evening toilet and yet quiet enough for any afternoon use. 


ho evening my Nice Girl had a ducky little white—cream white— 
net with scant frills on skirt and bodice and tiny plaited edgings 
of apple-green tulle. There was an underflounce of the green tulle 
on the skirt bottom and a sash girdle of satin in the same clear light 
green, but the general effect of the frock was white, and the green 
did not jump at the eyes. 

That was just it. Nothing the girl wore jumped at the eyes, and, 
in a day of daring color schemes, the reserve showed excellent judg- 
ment on the part of the girl or her mother. They haven’t much 
money (so I was told by our hostess), and they evidently make good 
sense and good taste take the place of extra shekels. Striking 
colors are a frightful mistake for the girl of few frocks, Betty, and 
yet the average girl simply will not accept that incontrovertible fact. 
She tires of the soft, inconspicuous colorings and chooses the latest 
fad color, new, striking, often unbecoming, always quickly com- 
monized. As a result she has a frock that her friends recognize as 
far as they can see it, after she has worn it once, a frock of which 
she and the friends tire quickly—in a word, a frock whose smartness 
passes in a jiffy. 

Don’t make that mistake, my dear girl, no matter how sorely you 
may be tempted to do so. Always avoid extremes and fads of all 
kinds, and stick to colors that are beautiful but inconspicuous, youth- 
ful and, above all, becoming. If they happen to be smart, too, so 
much the better. 

And that reminds me that some of the popular browns of the new 
season would look vastly well on you. I’ll send you some samples. 
I’m purpling, myself, this winter, but with infinite care. One can’t 
take liberties with purples and violets and their kin. 


Devotedly, 
| Cau Britrba 














This Collar 


Foundation 


the first ten thousand women who write us. 
State size and color desired, black or white. 
This is our No. 10, described below, the latest 
and best-fitting collar foundation for new 
gowns. It will be sent you Free and Postpaid. 


In the dainty, imported frock pictured above, 
the soft girdle with sash bow, the smartly 
flaring, Featherboned tunic, the snug collar 
with gathered yoke, are easy to perfect, and 
always keep shapely, when Warren’s Feather- 
bone Foundations are used. And Warren’s 
Weighted Tape is the ideal weighting to 
keep draperies and hems in place. 


“Look For This lea in 1 Red 


Your dealer carries a good assortment of the 
latest Featherbone Collar Foundations, Supports 
and Girdle Foundations. There are many styles, 
wide and narrow, for the new snug collars, the high- 
waisted skirts, belts, sashes and girdles. 


Style 21 Girdle 


Made in percaline also 
crinoline. Makes a perfect 
foundation for unlined 
dresses. Gives correct shape 
to the modish free waist- 
lines. Can be finished with 
or without belt or sash. 


Warren’ s Girdelin 


ae? 


in occetentetinn  t 


Style F-2120. Girdelin made of Percaline, stayed 
with Featherbone and neatly bound, ready for use. 
Strong enough toresist thestrain of the heaviest skirt, 

et—having the least possible thickness—it is used 
in making up chiffons and lightest silks. Girdelin 
is made in many styles to meet every sewer's needs. 


Style 10 Collar 


Foundation 


This is one of the very 
smartest foundations for 
the winter neckwear. 
Comes in all sizes, com- 
fortably rounded under the 

s chin. Made of lightest, 
firmest transparent mate- 
rial boned with finest 
covered Featherbone and 
bound ready for use. Black 
or White. Write at once 
for your size to be sent 
Free and Postpaid. 


Every home sewer should— 


Send For Our New Girdle Style 
Leaflet and “Book of Gowns” 


Afleies fatloteneg 


Dept. G Three Oaks, Michigan 


Offices in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, London, 
Paris, Hamburg, Buenos Aires, Sydney, Melbourne. 


Warren’s Products Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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Julia Marlowe 


Jrom a Miniature by ME.Musselman 





NDENIABLE knowledge 

and appreciation of the beau- 
tiful classic mode are to be found 
in Miss Marlowe’s selection of 
the three charming Greek dresses 
shown on this page. The grace- 
ful simplicity of line and the ex- 
quisite coloring of these dresses 
must surely appeal to all women 
who understand the essentials of 
correct dressing. 

No. 7984 is an evening gown 
suitable for soft silk, crépe de 
chine and similar fabrics, com- 
bined with chiffon. Guimpe No. 
8007 is to be used for the net 
foundation for this dress and for 
the charming dress of gray Satin 
(No. 7986) in the center of the 
group. 

A simple Greek motif in hand 
embroidery gives the finishing 
touch of beauty to No. 7988. 











Ce ee tet ee 


7988 


WATTERNS (including Guid 

Chart) for the designs shown on 
this page come in sises 34 to 42 inches 
bust measure. Guimpe pattern No 
8007 comes tn sizes 34 to 44 tuches 
busi measure. These patierns can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. Order from your tear 
est dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 


patterns; or by mail, giving number 
of pattern and sise, and inclosing the 
price to the Patiern Department, The _ 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence R 
Square, Philadelphia S / { | | ; i NM / ‘ 
elected by.Julia Marlowe 
ts 


CONG Ws vhs 
oy Drawings by Augusta Re wer 
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eta above is a thea- 
ter dress, No. 7979, of un- 
usual originality both as to 
design and trimming. It is a 
simple draped model, made of 
two fabrics, silk veiled in chif- 
fon. Transfer pattern No.14651 
makes the unique hand trim 
ming, and the chiffon scarf with 
beaded ends adds to the effect- 
iveness of the Indian motifs, 
which form the basis of the 
gown. 


bye in vogue and 
yet with an unquestionable 
originality is the smart walking 
or coat suit, No. 7980-7981, 
shown on the right. Here a 
unique trimming is employed 
most effectively, that of figures 
ofthe Panther god, animportant 
personage of evil power accord- 
ing to Indian lore. This is done 
in wool embroidery. Copper 
buttons, similar to the oldest- 
known buttons made by Indians, 
complete the artistic effect. 
This blouse coat, No. 7980, 
isim peasant shaping and closes 
at the left side front, the belt 
fastening in front. The skirt is 
in three gores, the front gore 


forming a broad panel. 


798% 7978-1649 


7980-7981 


HE charming simplicity 
and beauty of the evening 
wrap No. 7977, shown on the 
right, are surely apparent at a 
glance, and that it is a most 
practical garment, easy to 
make, adds materially to its 
interest and value. The fur 
collar is of Navajo design, 
having been taken from the 
coat of a Navajo medicine 
man, and the colorful trim- 
ming tab and fastening are of 
quill émbroidery done in the 
same exquisite colors as the 
Indians made from their native 
dyes. Ornaments of Indian 
beadwork can be substituted 
for the quill embroidery. 
Such materials as velours, 
velvet, broadcloth or the new 
duvetine, with silk or satin 
lining in a contrasting color, 
are best suited to this design. 
Any preferred furcan be used, 
although a dark fur will better 
maintain the true spirit of the 
design. 


7978-7629- 14504 


. 


Me Shy 
a 
7977 1 


OR service and comfort 

what could be more desir- 
ablethan the practical coat suit of 
blue serge, No.7978-7629, shown 
onthe left? This smart suit was 
inspired by a Zuni woman’s 
dress of blue yarn trimmed 
with Indian embroidery, but 
machine stitching or braiding, 
done with transfer pattern 
No. 14504, would be equally 
effective. The coat, No. 7978, 
is in drop-shoulder effect, with 
a high, buttoned-to-the-neck 
close-fitting collar, and the 
straight skirt, No. 7629, is cut 
in four gores. 

The editors will appreciate 
any expression of opinion about 
these designs, and for those who 
are interested in making any of 
these garments a booklet has 
been prepared. The request for 
information must be accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed 
envelope, and should be sent to 
the American Fashion Editors, 
THE LADIES’ HomE JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


TTERNS (including Guide- 
Chart) for the dress and coats 
come in five sizes: 34 to 42; for 
the wrap, in sizes 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure; and for the 
Skirts, in sizes 22 to 30 inches waist 
measure ; fifteen cents for each num- 
ber, post-free. Transfer patierns, 
No. 14651, fifteen cents, and No. 
14504, ten cents. 

Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal paiterns ; 
or by mail, giving number of. pat- 
tern, bust measure -for the coats, 
dress and wrap, waist and hip 
measures for the skirts, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Depart- 
ment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 
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Border in Stenciling and Embroidery 
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| ee j lbroide e X \ y FR years as T and M of the 


largest mail order jewelry house in the 
Designs Adapted From Native Work 


United States J faithfully served thousands of 
feeder of this magazine. | offer you FRE 
he Holmes Co. Catalog—the most = 
ft of Jewelry and Silverware ever pu 
eo ros a a peatgs press. SEND FOR iT 


"2 = sills President 
THE HOLMES COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 
We may not make 


customers of all 
our friends, but we 


® do make friends 
of all our customers 








14654 
Book-Rest Covered With Linen 





Two Border Designs in Embroidery 


pea 


d6<4<¢44<>>>>> 


T 


Philadel phia, Pennsylvania. 


HE decorations 

for these household 
articles, which have 
been carried out in both 
embroidery and stencil- 
ing, were adapted from 
old Indian relics, rich 
in color and design. 
The motifs are charac- 
teristically geometrical 
informand flat in ef€ect 
in Order to simulate the 
originals as nearly as 
possible. 

Modern embroidery 
in plain straight stitches, 
and stenciling combined 
with outline stitch, have 
been employed to givea 
pleasing variety of orna- 
mentation and effective 
coloring in copying 
Indian needlework or 
weaving. 


14654 








Suede Bag With Stenciling 


GAS IIGTSCES EOP PPP DP 


14654 


Stenciled Border on a Couch-Cushion 


XRANSFER pattern No. 14654, including eight designs, can be supplied for fifleen cents. 
patterns; or by mail, giving the number .and inclosing the amount to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 


Cushion Design in Stenciling on Crash 


A Stenciled Folio-Cover 





Fr MAKING these 
novelties the materials 
used are heavy crash for 
the cushions and table 
scarfs, medium-weight 
linen for the smaller 
pieces and the tray, 
while the bag should be 
made of suéde. The 
four border designs lend 
themselves also to band 
trimmings, for hats or 
dresses, but for what- 
ever use they are in- 
tended the materials 
must be selected ac- 
cordingly. 

Any of these articles 
would make suitable 
Christmas gifts for men 
for den furnishings. 
Any inquiries will be 
gladly answered by the 
Needlework Editors. 











103 
Effective Pattern Worked in Silk 


14654 
Indian Motifs Grouped in a Tray Design 


Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 


Special prints giving full size of patterns 100, 101, 102 and 103 can be supplied for fifteen cents by the Needlework Editors. 











We show below a few numbers 
taken from our big catalog. The 
Trumpet Vine Tea Spoon 25148 is 
shown greatly reduced; the other 
pieces are actual size. 


THE SPOON measures six inches in 
length and is Standard Silver Plate. 
To introduce our new catalog of 
Splendid Jewelry and Silverware, we 
are offering this desirable and serv- 
iceable spoon at the extremely low 
price of $1.00 per dozen. 





4894 10896 


25148 











D55 Genuine perfect diamond, goal $475.00 
4181 Pink cameo pendant, | 2.00 
4197 La 7 ink cameo, oll 
arl 3 inch chain, 10K gold 
4257 c Vanins amethyst, imitation 
pearls, 15 inch chain, 1OK gold 3.00 
4593 Signet scarf pin, ion with monogram 1.25 
4894 Tie clip, 10K gol 1. od 
10896 Lingerie clasp, |/ 40 gold, pair 


25148 Trumpet Vine tea spoon, dozen $1 00 


4.00 





The big handsome Holmes Co. Catalog offers yon a 
wide choice of values. Itpictures Rings, Watches, 
monds, Tableware, Toilet and Leather Goods, and 
elties. Getthis big FREE shopping helpnow—you need 
it TODAY. put fill in the coupon below and the first 
return mail will bring this beautiful book to your door. 

We prepay postage and we guarantee safe delivery. 
Every article bought from The eo Co. will be just 
what you want or your money comes back to you 
quick. Address 


THE HOLMES CO., 78 Elmwood, Providence, R.I. 
I enclose dollar for which send me 
Also send me the big Holmes Catalog, FREE. 


Name 


Street _ 


. Town 
Ref.—Mechanics’ Nat. Bank, Providence, R. I. 
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Basketry 








the woman with a will ought to find one of the following ways 
for earning it suited to her ability and situation. 
For the needlewoman of artistic taste a class in gift-making pays 
well, as the following letter shows: 


Of all the schemes I devised to make money—and I made enough with 
which not only to go to college but also to live comfortably and respect- 
ably there—my favorite one was a ‘‘ Christmas-Gift Class.’’? Every year, 
early in October, I advertised a class in the designing and making of 
Christmas gifts. My pupils came for the whole course or for single 
lessons. Each pupil made what she chose, and single lessons commanded 
extra tuition charge. 

Of course I had made thorough preparation. I had ‘suggestion lists” 
written out; I had scrapbooks full of good designs for Christmas-gift 
work from THE JOURNAL and other magazines; I took care to know not 
only how to make any article likely to be desired, but also to know where 
the necessary materials could be bought and at what cost. For articles of 
leather, paper or basketry I bought material in quantities and sold it at 
a small profit. I taught designing as well as actual making, and found 
designing of monograms a special demand. I furnished original designs 
without charge for articles to be made in the class or in private lessons, 
but sold them to outsiders or to pupils who wished to do work out of class. 

My art-school training was a great help to me, but Iam sure it would 
have been easily possible to have succeeded without it. 

Beginning in December I offered also a “‘hurry up” class, meeting 
oftener and working faster. MINNESOTA. 


Tie is the time for beginning to earn Christmas money, and 


A Gift-Making Class for Children is Good 


NM OTHER way, which requires less actual skill but more teaching 
ability, is a similar class for children: 

Every Friday afternoon throughout the year I have a gift-making class 
for children. They prepare presents for the birthdays of the family, Saint 
Valentine’s Day, Easter, and especially Christmas; incidentally they 
learn how to do things with their hands and to work out their own creative 
instincts. All gifts are made of very inexpensive materials; but the 
magazines are searched for new and pretty ideas suitable for children of 
various ages to make. Before the year is out the little girls have learned 
to crochet, make the simple stitches in sewing and embroidery, paste and 
cut neatly, tie bows deftly, fold things smoothly and use familiar material 
in novel ways. The children come most regularly, of course, just before 
the holidays, but many come each week. 

This is a successful variation of the sewing class, as all the children 
enjoy what they are doing, both because it is designed for a gift and 
because of the element of mystery. NEW JERSEY. 


Selling Decorated Cakes is a Good Business 


ECORATING a cake attractively corresponds to the dainty 
personal touch on needlework, and the art of doing it is not at 
all hard to learn. 


A woman I know bakes fine cakes for sale, but her success lies in the 
fact that she has learned to decorate them skillfully and attractively. She 
first ices the cake and then decorates it with sugar violets, roses and other 
flowers. She not only gets orders in the town where she lives, but also 
receives them from other towns. Frequently she is called upon to furnish 
a hundred dozen or more of small cakes for receptions, etc. 

She also teaches the art of cake decorating, charging five dollars for the 
course, which consists of five lessons. In this course she teaches how to 
make after-dinner mints in the form of roses, etc. Recently she spent two 
weeks in one city teaching cake decoration. ARKANSAS. 


Dolls and Pincushions Sell Readily 


FTEN the attractiveness of a gift depends upon the dainty 

touches that a woman of taste can give to make it different from 
the kind of thing that is made by the thousand and sold in depart- 
ment stores. A woman of good taste who does not know what to 
do because she lives in a small town should find useful hints in the 
following letter: 


One of our merchants last year had for sale 4 line of attractive-looking 
dolls which retailed at ninety-eight cents each. I bought five of them 
and, using a set of doll patterns, dressed them at home out of odds and 
ends of lawns and laces which I had saved from summer waists and 
dresses. I added pink or blue rosettes of baby ribbon to the little dresses 
and tied tiny little bows of the same ribbon on the dolls’ hair at each side 
of the head. The dressed dolls sold for two dollars and a half. Then I 
made a dozen extra little suits of the same kind as daintily as I could. 
They were priced as follows: 

Denwere . : «i BN ita Mera rn ita ins, eis abstain 
DN Sa ee ee ee gee 50 
PRs cae aat tag 5s AG Mar ee pie ey wos 40 

oh an ee ‘ ; Pceeceere, 


My dressed dolis sold rapidly, and the merchant sold his other dolls 
together with my extra suits of clothes for them. 

The real secret of the successful sale was that the dressed dolls were 
not displayed at all until just the week preceding Christmas. Then at 
the last moment many a tired, busy mother was glad of the opportunity 
to buy for her little girl a doll already dressed. 

I also crocheted a number of little doll caps to fit the dolls. I used the 
pink, the blue and the white crochet cotton. I threaded baby ribbon 
to match the cap at the front edge, 
leaving ends long enough to tie under 


A Department Edited by Edith Rickert 


How Can I Make 
Money and Stay at Home? 





Christmas Wreaths and Evergreens are in Demand 


N THE country any woman who lives within reach of pine woods 
may make her Christmas money in the following very pleasant 
way: 


We made sample wreaths and set out the day after Thanksgiving to get 
orders for Christmas. Canvassing in two or three towns we easily secured 
in a few hours all the orders we could supply. During the next few days 
we gathered running evergreen, laurel and low-standing pine in large 
quantities and stored it in the cellar. Sometimes we brought it home in 
bags, sometimes the team was sent for it. Soon we had enough and began 
to strip it, a basketful at a time. 

Of course we had to make wreaths of all sizes and of a variety of mate- 
rial. With the long evenings and a few hours after the housework was 
done they accumulated fast. We hung them on long poles in the cellar, 
and occasionally sprinkled them with water—as we also did our evergreen 
piles. We stripped only enough for one day’s work at a time. 

Just before Christmas Father let us take the team to deliver them. 
A single load, with several orders for roping, which was easily delivered 
in half a day, brought us almost twenty dollars. The only outlay was 
less than one dollar for wire, of which we had two kinds—heavy for hoops 
and fine for twining. 

Gather the green from the woods, as the color of that grown in the open 
is not suitable for the work; and well-selected green sells also at a good 
price in any town by bulk. One must charge the market price, but 
wreaths bring more if bittersweet berries or other red berries are used with 
the green. MASSACHUSETTS. 


Plum Puddings are Popular and Profitable 


jie vangineeener for the season should be selected by the woman 
who can cook. The writer of the following letter is willing to 
pass on the recipe with which she was so successful: 


I made plum puddings for some of my friends for Thanksgiving. They 
were so well pleased with them that each ordered one for Christmas. 
Many of their friends wanted them, too, and grocery firms also asked me 
to let them handle them. In a short time I had about sixty orders—all 
I would take. I made twice as much money as I expected toearn. Every- 
thing I used I bought in large quantities, which of course made the cost 
much less. 

I wrapped each pudding in oiled paper, tied it with red baby ribbon 
and stuck a spray of holly or mistletoe through the knot. This made it 
look very attractive. KENTUCKY. 


Makes Christmas Candy for Sunday-Schools 


HAT children should have simple, pure and inexpensive candy 
is a matter of great concern to all mothers, and never so much so 
as at Christmas. That is why this woman succeeded: 


Every Christmas I had heard complaints concerning the candy which 
the children received from the various Sunday-schools in our town. I had 
received many compliments for the panocha and taffy I made, so the idea 
came to me that I might get orders for candy from the superintendents of 
Sunday-schools. The next day I asked for and received an order from 
every Sunday-school in town. 

With the help of my sister I made the candy and realized a good profit. 
People were so pleased with my candy that this was the beginning of many 
orders from individuals. ARIZONA. 


Try Making Attractive Photograph Albums 


OR the woman who cannot cook or sew better than her neighbors 
this suggestion may be profitable: 

One woman found a way of preserving the likenesses of dear faces and 
familiar scenes without having to bother with stiff cardboard mountings 
and clumsy folders. 

She purchased a leather-bound camera book and mucilage and blot- 
ting paper. She removed the prints from the cardboard by soaking 
the pictures in a pan of warm water. She placed blotting paper over the 
print to remove all water from it, and pasted it at once in the book. The 
book was so neat and compact that she was asked to treat her neighbors’ 
pictures in the same way. 

She receives orders almost all the time for these books, not only from 
people in her own town but also from strangers. She does the work at 
odd times in her home and charges five dollars for a book of five hundred 
sheets. For Christmas last year she made ten books. WeEsT VIRGINIA. 


A Water Garden in the House Makes Money 


N INTERESTING way of making the country furnish Christmas 

money is given in the following letter. Where arbutus and 

partridge berry are not available an ingenious woman will find other 
woodsy things almost as effective: 


A friend of mine bought twenty fish-globes. She then gathered in the 
woods moss, partridge berry vine, trailing arbutus, and other pretty, green 
woodsy things. The moss was carefully arranged in the globe. Then the 
stems of the partridge berry vine and trailing arbutus were thrust into the 
moss. Some of the globes contained little pieces of bark or small twigs 
covered with lovely lichens. One or two contained a pitcher plant. The 
contents were lightly watered and the globe covered with a clear glass. 

The globes were placed on sale in 
one of the drug stores and readily 





the doll’s chin; and at each side of 
the cap where the strings began I put 
little rosettes. The caps sold for 
twenty-five cents each. 

I also made dainty pincushions of 
blue, pink and white, with embroid- 
ered white linen slips. Iran ribbon 
throughthe eyelets and made rosettes 
at each end. These were sold very 
quickly. 

I also made fancy workbags. I 
bought tiny embroidered aprons for 
twenty-five cents each, put lace 
around them, added two or three 
rosettes of baby ribbon, and sold 
them for from fifty to seventy-five 
cents each, and they were much 
liked. Nortu CAROLINA. 





In EXPLANATION: The aim of this department is to 
show what can be done by a woman at home to earn 
money by the use of special talents. The department 
is a sort of clearing house of information as to the 
kinds of work for which there is most demand, the con- 
ditions and chances of success, and the best ways of 
finding a market. In order that inquiries may be more 
advantageously answered it is desirable to be specific 
in the matter of age, education, experience and what 
are believed to be special qualifications for particular 
lines of work. Address Miss Edith Rickert, in care 
of THE LADIES’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


sold for a dollar each. There were 
demands for more, which my friend 
could not supply. Had she kept the 
globes until just before Christmas, 
when the arbutus was in flower, no 
doubt they would have brought a 
higher price. Best of all, their beauty 
lasts for a year or more, as the woodsy 
things send out roots and grow asin 
their native haunt. 

The care of the globes is very 
simple. A very little water may be 
added once in six or eight weeks. The 
globe, when not in use elsewhere, 
may be placed on a stand in front 
of a window. Direct sunshine is not 
needed, but it will do no harm. 

NEw York. 














Children’s Picture “Comfys” 


The children will be fascinated with 
these quaint slippers. There are three 
designs in either navy blue or red— 
Dutch Kids, Kitten and Rabbit. Chil- 
dren’s, $1.10. Misses’, $1.25. Packed in 
decorated boxes made forthe children. 


99 
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Felt 
Slippers 


mean healthful 
comfort. They make 
the most restful slip- 
per imaginable. 


For Men and 
Women. 


Tailor-Made “Comfy” 


A comfortable utility slipper. Wom- 
en’s Colors: Dark and light gray, 
navy blue, fawn, red, wine, brown, 
black, light blue, old rose and pink, 
$1.25. Men’s,in the darker shades, $1.50. 


Women’s “Comfy” De Luxe 


An exquisite little slipper, with an 
attractive felt collar of a contrasting 
shade, trimmed with ribbon. Colors: 
light blue, lavender, old rose, pink, 
fawn, Oxford gray, wine, chinchilla 
gray. Price, $2.00. Men’s, in the darker 
shades without ribbon, $2.00. 


At Your Dealer’s 


Insist on getting Daniel Green 
“Comfys.” 


Trade Mark 


If your dealer does not sell them, 
we will send direct on receipt of 
price, carriage prepaid, if you give 
dealer’s name. 


Send for illustrated catalog 


Daniel Green 
Felt Shoe Company 
111 E. 13th Street, New York 


Sole Manufacturers of 
“Comfy” Footwear 
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Wonderful ie 
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2 ere’ Mf ing Power of 


; - | Mone ees Yee a ng ei 
Clever Use of Rigi my. | § : : ty! " 0o0. 
j 4 ' a ‘ i : } Apron Made From : Sn has never been more 
& Chiffon Scar y : e —.” clearly and convincingly 
‘sia uy a Turkish Scarf eg meee than this season, which 
j { bids fair to smash all records in the 
history of Mail Order Selling. The 
bargains offered you in this wonderful 
book are bargains in the real sense of 
the word—high class, desirable, fault- 
lessly made wearing apparel, the season’s 
choicest styles offered at a substantial 
saving. 


One Million Dollars’ Worth of 
Merchandise In Our New 
Two Acre Home 
at your bidding, ready to be shipped to you 


without delay. Whatever you wish and 
at the price you wish to pay—we have it! 


3 agus Grantee oe 
' a. : a =: — Save e on this 
ID you ever know a girl who had not he “d . F i popular Black Coney Fur Set. Stylish 
one or two lovely scarfs tucked away ay : \ draped scarf, 69 inches long, muff 19 inches 
2% ° x ; Te le deep, warmly wadded, lined with satin. 
awaiting some clever suggestion for their ei i \ ' gp head and pew trimming and beau- 
; + ~] ef ty if a4 if tiful, semi-barrel muff to match. 
use apart from being worn just asa scarf? ; : MM Special for set. Price, Prepaid . $ 8 
Here are many charming ideas which i i peees ie Price, Prepaid $3.75. 
: : | a 4 i = 40 Muff, ice, Prepa 98. 
pra be eae to your goneornipd kind re XA-108 Elegant Balkan model—fault- 
= i es “ay Ad ‘ j i lessly tailored English Mixture Coat. Sty- 
“ = ee yaaa oe rr . be de ~ . : ‘ : lish and effective plush collar and cuffs. 
lighted with one of the fascinating little 5 | Tailored strapping msg Waist. | Single 
. . SS + | 1 7 breasted, 48 inches lon Colors, blue or 
wraps or girdles depicted here. “ae ; & ja i ; brown mixture. Sizes, 32 to 44 bust. $5 98 
By using a gay-colored scarf you can ; x } : , ij a oe ‘ . 
transform an old dress with a fashionable . | "9 ci fhe Ml Ases 1410 26. so Pg 
i i as -a J Bat i Prepaid 
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Itis an authentic Fash- 
ion Guide, showing you 
the sure, safe ideal 
way to buy your 
wearing apparel. 
You buy * our 
F risk! t is 
B 4 3 2 Sie) your privilege 
to return un- 
$3.75 satisfactory 
ri goods — your 
money back 
without “‘ifs”’ 
or “‘ands.”” 
» . We Prepay 
‘Set All Trans- 
$5.98 portation 
w Charges. 
Will you 
write today 
for the Phil- 
ipsborn Style 
Book—the 
book that has 
shown millions 
of women the 
way to real 
economy and 
correct dress? 
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Clothes 


The Way to Make a Party Dress: By Blanche E. Hyde 


Even now a tailor call’d me in his shop, 
And show’d me silks that he had bought for me, 
And, therewithal, took measure of my body. 


S’ SHAKESPEARE writes in his “Comedy of 


Errors,” and that is just about the way the 
shopkeepers are tempting you and me these 


autumn days; although we no longer depend entirely 
on silken materials for our party and “dress-up” 
frocks, for nowadays silk has powerful rivals among 
the fine woolen and cotton materials, and machinery 
has brought lace within the reach of us all. 

But “just supposing” you could have a dress of 
silk, what material would you choose? You must 
pick out one which will drape or gather well, for 
practically all the party gowns are gathered, shirred 
or draped. Among these soft silken materials arc 



























China silks, crépe de chines, marquisettes, 
chiffons and the wide range of soft satin 
weaves, nearly all of which come in double 
width and offer a wide variety of colors 
and designs. 

First of all the materials from which you 
make your party frock need careful hand- 
ling in the making, for all the crispness or 
life will be lost if they are handled roughly. 
Another point to remember is that no ma- 
chine stitching should show on these fabrics; 
and, moreover, in order to preserve the soft 
draped appearance they must be sewed as 
little as possible. In stitching the long 
seams by machine hold strips of thin paper 
under the work, tearing away the paper 
afterward; and when finishing the seams do 
so with very few stitches, to avoid handling 
the work too much. Overcasting loosely 
with a very fine cotton or sewing silk is 
one of the best ways to finish, but if 
your material is chiffon or mar- 
quisette it will be better not to 
attempt even the overcasting. 
It is frequently necessary 
to split your sewing silk in 
order to get a thread fine 
enough for hemming. 
Black and white sewing silk 
can be purchased as fine as 
000, but the colored sewing 
silks come only in A; so for extremely 
fine light-colored materials it is better 
to use a very fine white cotton. 


N CREPE DE CHINE or chiffons, and 

also on lace dresses, it is frequently a 
problem to make gatherings or shirrings look 
well. This is especially difficult now that 
there is less material in gowns, for there is 
less fullness to conceal the gathering stitches; 
so I think you will be glad to learn about 
making the tuck shirrings which I have 
shown you in two of the pictures. 

These tuck shirrings are generally an eighth 
of an inch wide, thus taking up a quarter of 
an inch of material, and when the thread is 
drawn up the little tuck stands straight out 
instead of lying flat. 

There are “tricks in every trade,” you 
know, and here is a little one about putting 
in several rows of gathering—whether tucked 
or plain: Gather alternate rows opposite 
ways and then pull on the threads. The 
material will be drawn up quickly and evenly, 
and it is then a very easy matter to spread 
the gathers. 

Here is another little secret: Do you know 
that you could gather miles of chiffon or lace 
without ever taking out your needle, if you 
wanted to be bothered with a long enough 
thread? It is just a little way of holding your 
work, in this case lifting the material up and 
down quickly to put it on the point of the 
needle, instead of putting the needle into the 
material. Only fabrics soft in finish and not 
too closely woven can be handled in this way. 
One of the pictures shows the way to hold 
a strip of material for gathering as I have 
described. 


EGARDING cotton materials, you will 
find it hard to choose between them, 

but if you want a figured muslin or voile let 
me tell you to be sure and get one in which 


A True Bias 
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Guimpe of Net, Embroidered 


It is a very easy matter also to embroider lace with 
soft embroidery cotton, as I have shown you in the 
little lace guimpe at the top of the page, for your 
party dress will be still more dainty if you cut the 
material well away from the neck and wear with it one 
of these dear little guimpes. You can easily make 
one at home for about seventy-five cents. Finish the 
back with plain hems and fasten with buttons and 
little buttonholed loops of thread like the picture at 
the bottom of the page. Run anelasticin the casing at 
the lower edge, finishing the ends with a hook and eye. 

The neck should be finished with a tiny scallop, 
and a simple design embroidered on the front. The 
picture of the guimpe shows a piece of net, edged at 
the top with narrow lace, placed under the guimpe 
at the front to make it less transparent. 





To Measure Biases 








In washing or cleansing these guimpes be 
careful to cleanse by rinsing up and down 
in the water, not by rubbing, as rubbing 
roughs up the thread of the mesh, making 
the net look thick. 


Le would not be a real girl if you did 
not long for an all-lace dress. There is 
certainly nothing more dainty, and although 
perhaps more expensive in the beginning, if 
handled with care in the making and after 
each wearing it is sometimes economical in 
thelongrun. In making a dress of all-over 
lace it is often difficult to know how to finish 
the edges in a satisfactory way, as plain 
hems do not: look well on lace. I know of no 
more attractive way to tell you than that 
used by your grandmother—and her 
grandmother too: binding with bias 
strips of silk. The binding material 
must be cut on what we call a 
“true bias’”—that is, diago- 
nally across the material, as 
one of the pictures shows. 
In order that you may 
clearly understand how to 
fold the material I have used 
checked silk in making the 
drawing. In measuring for 
the strips measure at right 
angles to the folded edge 
(one of the pictures shows the measure 
placed on the material), and the strips 
will be very much more even if ruled 
and cut separately instead of trying to 
cut several thicknesses at once. Seam the 
pieces together into a continuous strip and 
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> AN a) s press all seams open. Sew on the lace from 
“the Aon.) eae the wrong side, holding the edge of the silk 
cas \ even with the edge of the lace. Usea running 
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Lace Bound With Bias Silk 
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To Gather Without Removing Needle 





the design is fairly small. Not only these materials, 
but also the purpose for which you are making 
your dress, seem to call for lace trimmings, and 
there is nothing more effective for an inexpensive 
trimming than the bands of net called “footing.” 
These come plain and in point d’esprit, and it is 
now possible to get them with a tiny picot on one 
edge. When shirred over a cord at each edge, as 
the picture shows, it may be used instead of inser- 


tion, cutting away the material underneath. 


In 


using a cord with net it is better to cover the cord 


with net instead of making the casing first, as drawing in 
the cord is apt to tear the net. In sewing the puffing on 
the dress, if sewed by hand close to the cord it will look 
and hold its shape much better than if done by machine. 
Another pretty and inexpensive trimming which I have 
pictured for you is an edged footing embroidered with the 
tiny silk ribbon used in ribbon embroidery, which costs 
about three cents a yard; but ribbosine or some of the 
spool ribbons used for tying Christmas boxes can be used 
just aswell. Usea tapestry needleand very simple stitches, 
such as the lazy-daisy and the plain outline, which I am 
sure you know well, and do not draw the stitches tight. 





Guimpe Closing 


Gathering Pulled Two Ways 


stitch, with an occasional back stitch, being 
careful neither to stretch nor pucker your 
work. Blind-stitch the other edge of the bind- 
ing on the right side of the lace, as I have 
shown you in the picture. 

Do not press these bindings, as pressing 
would spoil the soft appearance which is so 
dominant this season. 


MONG the trimming novelties fruit seems 
to be holding sway, although it does seem 
rather strange to use it as a trimming for 
party dresses when flowers, even in silk imita- 
tions, seem quite in their proper place there. 
Tiny bits of silk and velvet from your 
piece-box can be utilized in this way, cutting 
the silk into circular pieces for the round 
fruit, gathering the edges, then drawing up 
over balls of soft cotton and shaping with the 
fingers. Sometimes a bit of silver or gold 
tissue placed over the colored silk gives a 
decided bloom to the fruit. 

For pointed fruit like strawberries cut a 
square of silk in halves on the diagonal and 
fold and sew into a triangle before stuffing. 

One of the sprays of fruit shows the little 
apples with the blossom end made of em- 
broidery cotton, by taking two or three firm 
stitches, then letting several stitches remain 
in loops to be cut afterward. 

It is a question whether the fruit looks 
best with leaves made of ribbon or the arti- 
ficial foliage which can be purchased at the 
millinery counters, or which I am sure you 
can find on your last summer’s hat. If you 


prefer satin leaves about three inches of ribbon 
an inch and a half wide is a good size for the 


leaves. 


Fold the corners of one end over diago- 


nally for the pointed end of the leaf, gathering 
slightly through the center and drawing the rib- 
bon together at the lower end of the leaf. Three 
long stitches of green embroidery silk to indicate 
veining will add to its appearance. These sprays 
or fruit ornaments may be used anywhere on the 
waist or at the fastening of the girdle, and they 
also look well at the ends of the girdle. 


The girdle is an important feature of all the new fash- 


ions, and those girdles that are intended for party dresses 


are, to quote a young friend, “‘ perfectly adorable.” 


Make 


your girdle of the softest of silk or satin, generously wide 
and softly folded, with two string ends of different length, 


or wind it around your body in Persian fashion. 


Net or 


malines of contrasting color, or black forming a spreading 
butterfly bow with long ends at the back, is very effective. 





NOTE—Mrs. Hyde will be glad to help you with your sewing problems 


if you will send a stamped, addressed envelope. Address Mrs. Blanche 
E. Hyde, in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Make sure 
the lining is 


Skinner's 
Satin 


Before you accept a 
suit or cloak or fur, ask 
to see the selvage of the 
lining. If it be Skinner’s 
Satin, the clerk will glad- 
ly turn back a few inches 
at the seam to show you 
the name woven in the 
selvage. 

Every store clerk 
knows that Skinner’s 
Satin is one of the great- 
est selling points a gar- 
ment can have, and he 
is aware that you know 
it too. 

Even when you see the 
Skinner guarantee label, 
look also for the name 
in the selvage. ‘That is 
the final proof of the 
genuine Skinner's Satin. 


Skinner’s Satin is guaran- 
teed to wear two seasons. If 
it does not, send the garment 
to any of our stores and we 
will reline it free of expense. 
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Write for samples to Dept. G 


William Skinner 
G& Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
New York Philadelphia 
Chicago ‘on 





Mills: 
Holyoke, 
Mass. 
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THis LABEL 
SHOVLO APPEAR IN 
READY- MADE GARMENTS: ; 


The Satin Lining 
inthis garmentis — 
Skinner's Satin 
AND 1S GUARANTEED 
TO WEAR TWO SEASONS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner & Sons. 




































ROM the top of 
one of those 
lumbering, top- 


heavy busses that 
wheeze ponderously 
along Fifth Avenue is 
really the best place to 
get a good view, not 
alone of the shops that 
line the avenue, but 
also of the kaleido- 
scopic mass of color 
formed by the hurry- 
ing streams of woman 
shoppers. And if you 
are looking for what 
is new in fashion you 
are just as apt to see 
it on some of these 
same shoppers, many 
of whom have names 
that are household 
words because of their 
prominence socially or 
because of thefinancial 
rating of their men 
folks, as in even the 
most exclusive shops. 

After we begin to 
separate the colors we 
find that it is the reds 
and blues that stand out more 
frequently than any others. 
There are reds in the rose and 
American Beauty and tomato 
tones, reds bordering on brown, 
reds that arealmost purple; some 
so red they are almost orange, 
and others that shade down toa 
pinkish tint. And we must not 
overlook the terra cotta and 
Oriental shades of red either, for 
they are shown in millinery as 
well as in gowns; being used for 
the entire garment or simply as 
trimming—to add a becoming 
touch of color to a somber cos- 
tume. Blues, when they are not 
greenish in tone, shade on the 
lavender. One sees green in olive tones, and lots of gray and brown 
and taupe. But the reds and blues certainly stand out most 
strikingly and must therefore be given first place. 
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fee equally prominent is the use of silks of every kind for all sorts 
of costumes, even the tailor-made: silks for our morning one- 
piece frocks, which seems rather out of place; silks for our afternoon 
and evening gowns; silks and velvets for our coat suits. But when 
was fashion consistent? During the dog days of early August the 
smartest women were wearing hats of black velvet and ostrich and 
marabou boas. Now at the beginning of cold weather they dress 
for the street in materials of summer weight, with tulle-lace hats. 

As for the style of the clothes there is really no radical change 
to be seen this season, which may be accepted as proof positive 
that fashions as a rule do not come and go in starts, but evolve 
gradually from one season to another. So we still find the peg- 
top skirt of the late summer and the drop-shoulder blouse, and 
the frills and sashes are again featured, with only some minor 
changes in their arrangement. 

The dressy wraps, too, show the peg-top tendency, having some 
fullness just below the hips, which is drawn in right at the knees 
or a wee bit below them. Drapery is so charming, and generally 
becoming, that we cannot afford to discard it just yet. The com- 
binations of two or more fabrics and colors, too, may still be 
chosen by well-dressed, up-to-date women, as is evidenced by the 
costumes I am going to describe to you a little later in this article. 
Really during my walks on Fifth Avenue I see sashes and girdles 
in such a never-ending variety that there seems to be a different 
arrangement for each and every woman! Some are 
very plain and simple, the ends being hemmed and 
knotted; others are elaborately trimmed with fringe 
or tassels—these are usually the long, heavy ones 
which give the weight necessary to hold the ends 
properly in place, for every sash needs some weighting. 


WINGING along the avenue at a quick gait 
comes a very good-looking girl wearing a peg- 
top skirt of blue and green plaid ratine, with a blouse 
of dark blue silk Bedford cord, and this is repeated 
in the smart belt and the cuff hems, which are a very 
new fashion feature copied from a recent Paris model. 
The skirt is rather odd, with a yoke effect at the 
sides, below which there is some fullness, and at the 
back two dart tucks give a sort of panel effect. I 
followed that girl three blocks to get every last detail 
of a stunning costume. She wore no coat, but a neck- 
piece and a muff of skunk that had been dyed almost 
an orange tone gave a wonderful color note and made 
her the cynosure of all eyes in that immediate 
neighborhood. 
I hope you will like the dress (Nos. 7991 and 7992), 
because, relying on this, I have sent a sketch over, 
and patterns are cut for it in six sizes: 34 to 44 





HE many interests of our readers often pre- 

vent our giving the subject of clothes the space 
we should like. There is, however, a service which 
supplements these pages in The Journal, with 
com plete fashion and pattern news for each month, 
which may always be found in the monthly maga- 
zine, ‘‘ The Criterion of Fashion,’ distributed by 
all dealers selling Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 
Upon request we will send you the name of the 
nearest store where you can procure a copy of 
“* The Criterion of Fashion” each month. Address 
Miss Edith M. Burtis, in care of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 











By Alice Long: With Drawings by Jessie Gillespie 
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inches bust measure for the waist, and 22 to 32 inches waist measure 
for the skirt. To make the blouse in size 36 you will need two yards 
and three-eighths of 36-inch material, and for the skirt, in size 24, 
three yards and a half of 36-inch material. 

We were told that black and white had grown so ordinary that 
the best-dressed women would have no more of it, but evidently the 
sentence of banishment has been repealed, for a theater gown just 
turned out by a well-known Fifth Avenue house for a young society 


‘matron was of this interesting combination. Black chiffon velvet of 


the softest weave, that draped in the loveliest folds, formed the skirt, 
which also was in peg-top effect, and the short tunic at the sides was 
lined with white satin. The girdle was of silver ribbon, and the 
blouse of white malines over black chiffon, with a vest of shadow lace 
and a collar of the most exquisite silver lace. 

Expensive? Well, I should say it was. But it held unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the woman of taste who can sew for herself. As the 
sketch shows the construction is simple, and black crépe meteor or 
charmeuse at one dollar and fifty cents a yard could be substituted 
for the eight-dollar-a-yard chiffon velvet. There are some pretty 
brocades to be had at fairly reasonable prices that would take the 
place of the silver embroidery, and chiffon over net for the blouse 
could be purchased for less than three dollars. So if you want to 
copy it for the evening frock you have been planning you will have 
a charming model. 

Six sizes: 34 to 44, for this pattern (No. 7993); and in size 36 four 
yards and seven-eighths of 36-inch material is required. 


SPENT several days going through the more important Fifth 

Avenue shops and dressmaking places, and of one thing Iam con- 
vinced: The fashionable silhouette demands fullness at the hips and 
a harrowing in at the foot; and be it peplum or tunic—call it what 
you please—some sort of flounce arrangement must be shown on the 
skirt of a fussy dress anywhere between the waistline and the feet. 
A strikingly pretty model of this sort of composite type formed the 
dress of one of the season’s débutantes, and was intended for a 
luncheon to be givenin her honor. It was of a dull watermelon pink 
shade of silk crépe, with a blouse of pale lilac chiffon over flesh- 
colored malines. The Medici frill is wired with fine silk wire, 
so fine as to be invisible, and the plaited tunic, which is of the lilac 
cae Be is also wired on the edge, so that it stands out the tiniest 

ittle bit. 

What do youthink of the cunning upstanding frill above the draped 
girdle? Itis anew fashion feature and givesa pretty finish. Another 
new feature is the way the front draping is brought up over the girdle. 
The silver tissue which is so fashionable is used for the girdle, and a 
narrow band of silver ribbon is wound around each sleeve at the 
wrist, giving a sort of ruffle. The sleeves were of silk malines. 

A perfectly stunning wrap of white and silver brocade was being 
made to wear over this frock, that I was told cost fifty dollars a yard. 
But it really looked its value, as the threads were of pure silver. Like 
the other frock, though, this can be copied very inexpensively, choos- 
ing a pretty shade of cinnamon brown or a soft silver gray or taupe 
crépe de chine or charmeuse, or even a pretty silk-and-cotton voile. 
This is very soft and drapy and is quite inexpensive. Use cream net 
for the vest and shadow lace for the collar, and you will havea charm- 
ing frock for calling, church and the little social events of the season. 

There are six sizes to this dress (No. 7990): 34 to 
44; and for size 36 four yards and three-eighths of 
42-inch material is required. 
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“Bends with 
your foot" 
Trade Mark 






Model 310 


Smart walking boot 
of dull calf with the 

pular medium 
iow heel. 


Model 318 


Suéde holds its own 
in popular favor. 
This model is cor- 
rect for either street 
or dress wear. 























er, ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
[} | the designs shown on this page can be sup- 
plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the vari- 
ous sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. Be 
sure to take measurements carefully. Order 
from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern, bust measure for waist and dresses, waist 





and hip measures for the skirt, and inclosing 
the price to the Pattern Department, The 
‘ j Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
a Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
7991-7992 
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Oh, the joy of 


a winter walk— 


—in this shoe of 
utter comfort! 


Every step easy, free and graceful! 
Every step a pleasure. 


Doubly pleasant, too, because in the 
Red Cross Shoe you make no sacri- 
fice of style to gain this comfort. 
Note the trim, smart lines and re- 
finement of finish of the latest walk- 
ing models shown above. 


Tanned by a special proce s that retains all 
the natural flexibility of the leather, the 
snuggest fitting Red Cross models bend with 
your foot like a perfect fitting glove bends 
with your hand. The moment you slip your 
foot into one you will feel the difference - 
at the very first step you will say, “I never 
knew before what footwear comfort was!”’ 
New Fall and Winter models of every kind 

in all the most fashionable leathers and 
materials —are now ready at Red Cross 
dealers everywhere. Go see them—try them 
on—today. Prices $3.50 to $5.00. 


Write today for the Red Cross Style Book 


gam This book tells what will be worn 
‘ in shoes this season, and shows the 
correct models for every occasion 
and every purpose. Write for your 
wnt copy today. Address The Krohn- 
hestvadé Fechheimer Company, 501-536 

Dandridge St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





the sole 























° If there is no Red Cross dealer in 
Mail Orders your town, write for Style Book and 
we will give you the name ofa nearby dealer, or tell you 
how to order direct. We have fitted 50,000 women by mail 
and guarantee to fit your foot. 

































































































































In the quiet orchard closes, 
God bless all our gains, say we— 

But may God bless all our losses 
Better suits with our degree! 


HE month of November is set apart 

in our country for the observance of 

a Thanksgiving Day. I have met 
many of these days in great bitterness of 
soul—wondering what I had to be thankful 
for—thinking about other people who were 
rolling in wealth and comfort while I must 
get my living off the scant pickings of a 
barren field, and find my joys in spite 
of great handicaps of poverty and social 













unpopularity. ; 
All the same we always had a good time 4 a. 
on Thanksgiving Day—always had turkey ff Zs 


to eat, anda fine white tablecloth in a pleas- 
ant family dining-room. No doubt there are 
many poorer than we, who have thought of us as “‘the rich” 
andhaveenvied us ourseeming happinessand self-satisfaction. 

I realize more fully year by year in what comparative com- 
fort I have lived, though very poor in comparison with people who 
consider themselves in what is called “‘moderate circumstances.” 

Everybody who owns a home with a garden behind it—detached 
from the roar and clatter of the city—with green vines and shrubs 
and flowers around it, is rich in this world’s goods. He has only to 
cultivate spiritual gifts in order to feel his claim upon the Kingdom 
of Heaven which exists here on earth for those who find themselves 
in harmony with life. 

Our idea of thanksgiving, however, is largely founded on the 
fundamental mistake of society. The idea that poverty and sin 
always have existed, and hence always will exist, isa contradiction 
of religion—and much of our happiness in Thanksgiving Day is 
founded upon self-congratulation that we are not as are others who 
are struggling in misery and sin. Such thankfulness cannot be 
acceptable to God. 

Our lives are so much more simple than we think they are! We 
call this a complex world, when it is a network of tangled cross pur- 
poses set up by man himself—poor man who is always missing the 
point. If there is a point at all to conscious existence it must be 
spiritual development. Life seems to be a brief struggle, at the end 
of which we ‘‘give up” and cry out, “God help me!”—the greatest 
of all wonders being that we do not say it at first, and keep on saying 
it and living in the attitude of utter dependence upon the Creator 
all the days of our life. 
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UT Men Have Taken Things Into Their Own Hands and 

founded an utterly Godless code: they have made life a battle 
for the strong; they have set money above character, and “success” 
above principle—and for such measure of “creature comfort’ as we 
have been able to snatch from the bargain counters of life for 
ourselves and our families we formally give thanks. 

For the most part we are merely thankful that it is no worse. We 
contrast our lot with that of other people and say, “Well, at least 
it isn’t so bad as that!’? This surely is but a poor way to look at it. 

I am convinced that most of the accepted ideas by which we live 
and set up our standards are mistakes. We have the confirmed habit 
of living as if all of us were going to stay here forever. We keep our 
minds fixed on a certain thing we are going to accomplish—then, 
after we get so much money, or arrange things just as we want them, 
we are going to r¢tire and be very happy. Meantime events over 
which we have no control are pending. 

I had a plan for complete earthly happiness. I wanted to get my 
daughter back from the Far West and locate her near me so that I 
could have my family in an unbroken circle around me. I was so 
absorbed in my plan that I failed to notice the decline of the dear 
child who lived in my heart and home. Suddenly just as I got my 
plan, worked out the little girl died—and this is nearly always the 
way with our plans. 

I was so shaken to pieces by the crumbling of my castle, which I 
had tried to build by sheer force of will, that I was sick, sick to the 
soul, for months and months with simple grief over what seemed to 
me a dreadful failure in life. In my seeking for consolation—for 
reassurance and guidance—I went to a friend. She looked at me a 
moment with big luminous eyes that seemed to have caught some- 
how a volume of spiritual light, and by-and-by she said: “Ah! I 
see; you have been trying to be God.” 

Well, it was true I had been trying to “make things go” for a lot 
of other people. I suppose I had to learn that my child was not mine 
to keep, and that my “affairs” at all times were subject to rearrange- 
ment by God. This is the thing we take least account of in our 
planning and striving—and in our thanksgiving too. 


HINGS are Shifting About Wonderfully in the world just now. 

Peopleare taking off their glovesand going after evils barehanded. 
They are realizing that we must get down to the causes of things 
and remove them rather than doctor them from the top. When they 
do this they will discover that sin and disease are almost synonymous 
terms, that poverty is the cause of intemperance rather than intem- 
perance the cause of poverty, and that all evil has its origin in the 
mortal mind of man, which has set up selfishness as its idol. 

Selfishness is the Moloch of the human race. To selfishness we 
may lay every abuse that hampers and deforms and brings misery 
to humanity. 

Thanksgiving, then, may be a time of gluttonous reveling over our 
having grabbed our share from the products of the earth in the unholy 
scramble over these products, when there is 
enough for all and to spare if only human selfish- 
ness had not set up an unequal distribution. It 
is not necessary to worry over this, nor to allow 
the thought of it to embitter ourspirit; the whole 
world is at work on this problem, and we are 
going in the right direction. 

The thing to do in cultivating thankfulness is 
to see to it that we are thankful for the right 
thing. Just now it seems to me there can only be 
one thing to be thankful for, and that is a har- 
monious mental attitude. If we can just accept 
in any sort of circumstances a sense of God’s love 
and blessing—not through anything that we 
have or even through anybody that we love, but 
through a sense of immortality—a consciousness 
of everlasting life and never-ending kinship with 
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the sea and the stars and the trackless ways 
of space, we have the greatest of all things 
to be thankful for. 

So very often in the midst of “earthly 
blessings” we are in utter ignorance of 
what it is that is holding up the sky for us! 
We have our whole lives hung on the frail 
fabric of some other human life and do not 
know it. Our old, tottering mother, our 
least promising child, a husband who even 
now has his days numbered—any of these 
may be the feeble support of our secure 
feeling about life. 

In one of the most remarkable letters I 
ever received regarding life’s possibilities 
is this sentence: “‘That Father was still 
living, handsome, clever and courageous, 
was like the sun’s being in the sky—no 
special reason for content and happiness.” 
I have read that sentence a hundred times, thinking what 
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BA acommon condition of life it expresses—and how we go on 


‘ taking our loved ones for granted, not knowing that their being 


in the old familiar place, even though we neglect and abuse them, 
is our very special reason for content and happiness. 

The mission of religion is to furnish us with something more stable 
than mother love, something stronger than human devotion, and 
capable of bridging the yawning gulf of death. Yet we cling tena- 
ciously to our idols and make our day of Thanksgiving a day of 
triumphant celebration of temporal joys rather than one of seeking 
the Kingdom of Heaven—which just means a complete reconciliation 
with things as they are. 

If today you are in what you consider bitter circumstances there 
is a way of changing them. You can either get up and out of them, 
or you can reconcile yourself to them and build around them the 
spiritual tabernacle which is the ‘“‘House not made with hands,” 
in which every soul must dwell if it is to find peace and security. 


M* HEART Always Turns to Women in lonely, unlovely places 

on Thanksgiving Day. I think of the courage it takes to make 
home there—of the chagrin and the consciousness of injustice that they 
must feel over the fact that their babies must be ill-housed and poorly 
fed when those a stone’s throw away have plenty. This is not envy. 
It is the germ of justice and liberty stirring in the human heart. 

It is a great mistake of the rich and comfortable to imagine that 
such women do not suffer as they would suffer under like circum- 
stances. People areall alike. It hurts the poor woman in the shabby 
street to see you in your limousine, with your insolent bouquet of 
American Beauty roses which cost as much as her husband’s whole 
week’s wage, exactly as it would hurt you if the tables were turned. 
lor this reason I think it a great sin and a serious breach of taste 
for the rich to flaunt gorgeous raiment on the street—to flash dia- 
monds and priceless flowers in the poor faces of the poor. Why do 
we not all go softly, knowing not the day nor the hour when we 
shall be down in the dust with the humblest of God’s creatures? 

But even here we keep up our social distinction—rearing proud 
monuments discreetly apart from the “‘potter’s field.”” To be sure 
those who understand know that there is a way of meeting this 
situation with a spiritual atmosphere that neutralizes conditions. 
We know that the glory of the Lord can illuminate the humblest 
dwelling, that cleanliness can redeem it, that love can dignify it— 
the great pity being that it doesn’t do it in many cases, because the 
people dwelling thus have little spiritual light and are bound in the 
shallows of injustice and of pure human discouragement. This, too, 
the world is at work upon, and I have faith to believe that we will 
not always be content with blotches of ugliness on the fair face of 
life, and that in time men will learn that there can be no real 
nobility in a nation which tolerates extremes of poverty and cesspools 
of iniquity. 

We must all work out our own salvation. Women are a little slow 
to learn this—and to learn the ways of doing it. It sounds so big, 

_ but in reality is so little and so easy. 

Never be content to live in a perfectly ugly or squalid place in a 
perfectly ugly and squalid way. There is always something you can 
do to make your dwelling more beautiful. Cleanliness is always cheap 
at any cost of labor or pains. Good taste may be acquired if it isn’t 
natural. Kindness and patience and love can all be cultivated, and 
friends are sure to come to people who are really pleasant. 








OMEN are Very Deficient in actually trying to do their best. I 

speak from experience. Women naturally lack thoroughness. 
The seclusion of home encourages this—our failures are covered up. 
We say we have tried when we haven’t. Nothing was ever accom- 
plished by halfway trying. I am convinced that any work that is 
done well has its reward, especially for the doer of it. Having done 
the best we can we must have gained some hold upon the recogni- 
tion of Omnipotence. For this we should be truly thankful, and this 
conscious hold upon the eternal is our greatest, strongest note in 
the general harmony. 

Be something to yourself. Attract your own attention. Do not 
dully accept other people’s standards. Dare not merge your life 
in the life of another. 

This has nothing to do with your service to others. You will do 
this service better for being more individual. You will share less 
the inhuman selfishness in which the race has consented by being 
yourself more self-centered, not upon gain in worldly goods for 
advancement, but in making for yourself a character big enough to 
accept and grapple with the hard conditions of life. 

You may do this best by having a definite 
object: the saving of a certain sum of money for a 
certain purpose; the learning of a certain thing; 
the teaching of a certain thing even if that thing 
be the cooking of a beefsteak, the making of a 
pie or the baking of bread. If you have thus at- 
tracted your own attention you have something 
to be thankful for. 

As to the general idea of Thanksgiving, is it not 
rather an idea of reconcilement to God’s plans? 
Is it not the renunciation of “ trying to be God’’? 

Prayer is its own answer—is not praise, then, 
simple submission, rather than gratitude for 
many things which may ormay not begood forus? 































































No laundress 
could do better 


That is the beauty of 
having P. ano G.—The 
White Naphtha Soap 


do your washing. You 
do not have to be 
satisfied with poorly, 
roughly washed clothes 
as the price of freedom 
from washboard drudg- 
ery. On the contrary— 


P.anpG.—The White Naph- 
tha Soap washes the white 
clothes fresh and clean 
without boiling. It is so 
easy on everything that 
the delicate pieces could 
not last longer under the 
care of an expert. . It 
makes the badly soiled 
colored garments sweet 
and spotless without hard 
rubbing on the washboard. 


The soap alone does the 
work, yet you can be as 
proud of the clothes as if 
you hired a good laun- 
dress. 


And that is the kind of 
work P.anpG.—The White 
Naphtha Soap does all 
over the house. It cleans 
everything—woodwork, 
windows, bathroom, etc.— 
so beautifully that you 
are glad to let it relieve 
you of the tiresome labor 
necessary with ordinary 
soaps. 


Try it. Complete direc- 


tions inside the blue 
wrapper. 

















consideration. 
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By Ekin Wallick: With Ilustrations by the Author 


N THE furnishing of any room the question of the proper selec- 
tion and hanging of pictures is one which should be given careful 
Few people realize the importance of this factor in 
the general artistic effect produced in their rooms. The illustrations 
on the left of this page show examples of improperly framed pictures 
as well as those badly hung, as the framing of a picture is as 
important as the picture itself or its position on the wall. 

Probably the most common mistake made in home furnishing is 
the use of too many pictures. A wall crowded with odd-sized pic- 
tures, usually of indiscriminate selection, produces the most con- 
fusing and annoying effect. This is particularly noticeable in the 
illustrations showing the stairway and the corner of a girl’s room. 

We often hear the remark that there is no place for a certain . 
picture. This very statement is proof that the picture should not 
be hung, for the simple reason that there is a sufficient number 


OMPARING 
these two pic- 


tures one is im- 
pressed by the lack 
of judgment dis- 
played in the hang- 
ing of the pictures 
in the hallway on 
the left. The hall- 
way is not a picture 
gallery, and the 
crowding of numer- 
ous pictures in it 


shows bad taste. 


How much more at- 
tractive is the stair- 
way at the right! 
Two good pictures 
are sufficient to 
break the wallspace 
and they can be 
better appreciated. 


T IS a great mis- 

take so to litter up 
the walls of a bed- 
room with numbers 
of framed photo- 
graphs and prints of 
odd sizes and shapes 
that all feeling of 
repose is lost. It is 
also unsanitary, as 
they collect dust. 
Two or three pic- 
tures, chosen with 
regard to size, sub- 
ject and color and 
properly hung, are 
far better; the sim- 
plicity of the room 
on the right will not 
become tiresome as 
will the jumbled 
display on the left. 


EMOVING the 

gaudy gilded 
frame of the land- 
scape, substituting 
one of simplest de- 
sign, and hanging 
the picture flat 
againstthe wallwere 
the first moves in 
redecorating the 
space overthis man- 
telshelf. All the 
other pictures were 
eliminated and 
lighting fixtures of 
good design were 
added. A smaller 
clock and appropri- 
ate vases were the 
final touch. How 
much more pleasing 
the effect! 










ERE on the left 

is shown the 
mistake of placing 
three large pictures 
on a comparatively 
small wall space, 
and also how good 
pictures are ruined 
by their frames. 
The opposite illus- 
tration shows how, 
with the idcas given 
on this page kept in 
mind, the exercise 
of a little thought 
in the reframing 
and the rehanging 
of these pictures 
has brought them 
into perfect har- 
mony with their 
surroundings. 


already. Most people, however, are very apt to squeeze that picture 
in at some point and by doing so produce the confused effect which 
is noticeable in the two illustrations referred to. 

And the space above a mantel is apt to suffer, as many people still 
hang their pictures in the old-fashioned way, letting them hang out 
at the top. It cannot be too forcibly impressed that this is unneces- 
sary and in bad taste. This method of hanging pictures came about 
because people hung them too high and were forced to tilt the 
pictures out from the wall in order to get a better view of them. 

The most important thing, then, in hanging a picture is to guard 
against placing it too high. Five feet six inches is a good center 
line upon which to figure for average-sized pictures, except of course 
in the case of the space overthe mantel. Here because of the height 
of the shelf itself the picture may have to be placed slightly above 
this, but do not in any case let it hang out from the wall. 
















































































































































































Dining-room in a beautiful Pasadena 
home lighted by an Alba Semi-indirect 
Bowl equipped with Tungsten lamps 


Modern lighting 
and the doctor’s 
warning 


Are you or the children 
troubled with headaches, indi- 
gestion, nervousness, insomnia 
and ailments that you can’t 
account for? The trouble 
often comes from the eyes. 
Doctors say that modern light- 
ing is frequently the cause. 
The harsh light from incan- 
descent and mantel lamps 
irritates the optic nerve, which 
in turn affects the whole 
nervous system. 

The remedy is not to go 
back to old-fashioned ways of 
lighting, but to control your 
light, temper it to the eye: 
and Alba glass does this. You 
can make your light beneficial 
to the eyes and health of all 
by using 


Alba Shades 
and Globes for 
Hygienic 
Lighting 


Science produced Alba glass to 
correct over brilliancy. 

Alba takes the sting out of 
brilliant light; makes it soft, 
beautiful and restful, and gives 
you far more light from your 
lamps than you are now getting. 
It safeguards the eyesight and 
health of your children and every- 
body in your home. Alba also 
brings out the beauties of your 
rooms and their furnishings as no 
other light has ever done before. 

You cannot imagine what a 
difference Alba will make till you 
test it on one or two lamps, 

Buy an Alba shade from your 
dealer and try it alongside of any 
other shade — then 
you will know the 
difference and will 
change to Alba 
throughout your 
residence. 







Home Lighting — 
write for book 42-G. 





Reg. U.S. Business Lighting — 
Pat. Off. write for book 47-G. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
Pittsburgh 


Sales-and Show-rooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis 
Cincinnati, Boston and Toronto 
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the family sewing long enough to consider the 

advisability of clothes as Christmas presents? 
I hesitate even to whisper that the great festival 
will soon be here, because it comes, at first thought, 
as a terrible reminder to those of us who haven’t 
begun to think of getting ready for it—of the things 
we have left undone. But the fact remains that 
from now on we can count the time in actual weeks, 
and it may be a decided help in “getting around” 
the whole family, to consider certain useful things 
in the light of gifts. You know it is often sensible 
to make the children wait for some coveted collar 
or guimpe, the value of which, if we but knew it, 
goes up and up in the childish mind as the desire 
for possession increases. While actual underwear 
and dresses and_.coats are autumn necessities many 
of the little extras can easily be reserved until the 
joyous day arrives. Do let me have a hearing while there still is time 
for you to carry out a few suggestions for useful gifts for a child. 

I discovered long ago that toys and books and games are not the 
only things little girls care for. They like—I beg their pardon—they 
simply adore collar-and-cuff sets, sashes and ties, beads to match 
their hair bows—although they can’t all be shown here—and prettier 
stockings and newer gloves than they usually have; or dancing 
slippers, or even tiny new buckles for slippers they have. I’m right, 
I know I am, because I had a cousin who used to give me the most 


I WONDER what we all think of interrupting 





7987 


Skating Cap of Wool Velours 


in color with the winter dress. 
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the same as the bonnet, fitted into it and then 
neatly slip-stitched to it before it is rolled back 
from the child’s face. Ribbed velours in a fetching 
cerise will make the skating cap attractive. Some 
of the velvety effects in.cloth are so smooth on the 
wrong side as to require no lining, while rougher 
pieces left over from new or old coats for the 
children can be made to do by lining them with in- 
expensive China silk or messaline. 


Fe ye now the guimpe, which can be made far 
more giftlike than one would suspect. A 
pretty accessory like this carried out in fine dotted 
Swiss, sheer, barred nainsook, plain net or French 
crépe will make a simple navy blue dress seem like 
new, particularly if a close row of tiny ball buttons 
in scarlet gives a touch of color down the front box- 
plait. This guimpe fastens down the front, and 
the center boxplait, collar and cuffs are edged with narrow-plaited 
frills. The sleeves gathered on at the drop-shoulder line make it a 
very becoming and necessary part of a sleeveless afternoon or 
dancing-school frock. For more general winter wear, when it is 
necessary to conceal the neck-line and sleeves of woven underwear, 
the guimpe may be made of striped Japanese wash silk harmonizing 


There will be little difficulty in making either of the collar-and-cuff 
sets without a pattern if the illustrations be followed. The double 














November 


3d to 8th 


Every Purchaser of 
Underwear 
for Women and 


Children 


should remember toinspect, dur- 
ing the week of Nov. 3rd to 
8th—at the Leading Shops— 
the remarkable variety of 


















With Latest Gathered Sleeves 


wonderful hair ribbons I ever saw; 
and let me assure you that little 
girls’ feelings are still pretty much 
the same in these days. 


OU will see at a glance that 

these accessories belong to 
the very dresses and coats I talked 
about last month and the month 
before, and my first thought in 
reference to the two hats at the 
top of the page is that they could 
be used as models for make-overs. 
We have all re-dressed some be- 
loved doll as a grand surprise, and 
I think a favorite hat shape could 
be furbished up the same way. 
But these are brand-new hats; 
one with a full crown of velvet 
broché in medium blue and soft 
rose tied in with blue taffeta to 
match the softly plaited covering 
of the brim; and the other a dull 
blue felt, its brim faced on the 
upper side with printed silk in 
Persian design, and its band, plait- 
ings and streamers of velvet 
ribbon to match the felt. This last 
hat can be copied, as to trimming 
and brim facing, when it is neces- 





cape collar is intended to ripple 
as it widens. Use, as a pattern, 
any small lace collar which fits 
well at the neck, and slope both 
the white top collar and the larger 
blue under collar away in a pretty 
cape outline to a becoming width. 
Cotton voile is a nice material 
which can be got in white and in 
colors and the edge may be made 
of frilled footing joined with entre 
deux. For the neck frill allow 
enough wide-dotted footing to 
measure four, five or six times the 
length of the fitted neckband, 
according to the desired fullness 
of the frill; for the wristlets the 
frills should measure three times 
the length of the wristband. 
Decorate the white batiste collar 
tab and the wristband with stiff 
little cravat bows of Dresden silk, 
or of velvet ribbon. 


‘TN THE group of pictures shown 
at the bottom of the page the 
loose tie is made by cutting an ir- 
regular triangle of soft Shanghai 
or bright plaid silk so that a broad 
pointed end slopes off to a long, 








Frills and Dresden Bows 





Fabrics, Weights, 
Qualities and Shapes 


as shown in the 


‘Merode’ 





(Hani- 


Finished) U; nN de TWEaLr 








“Harvard Mills” 





(Hand- 


Finished) Un d. CTWEAT 





Prices range from 50c. to 


$3.50 per garment 


Perfect Fitting 
UNION SUITS a Specialty 


sary to cover piecings occasioned by the heightening of a crown or 
the widening of a brim; while the whole idea of the other, the soft 
hat, can be carried out by substituting for the broché a crown of wool 
velours, éponge or velveteen to match a new winter‘coat, and using 
some gay and becoming silk for the brim and trimming. You see they 
provide attractive fix-up ideas while they represent excellent fashions 
in winter hats. 

If one were about ten or twelve years old and somebody happened 
along to take one on a Christmas automobile ride, or a sleigh ride, 
wouldn’t it be wonderful to have a hood all ready to tie on? 
Imagine the little gray bonnet on the left made of 
velveteen which doesn’t spot, and lined with pink 
surah which may spot but won’t matter at gift-time, 
when we have a right to a little more luxury than 
usual. The front is folded back from the face and 
edged with white marabou. But the opposite one is 
more durable; a double-faced satin cloth has been 
used for this bonnet so that the black —— 
forms the hood and the brilliant 
Balkan green the turn-back and 
strings. On the green is worked a 
touch of peasant embroidery in black 
worsted; this you can copy from any 
Oriental or primitive pattern. Or the 
bonnet may also be made of corduroy 
lined with silk. 
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of the lower edges. 
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OTH of the hoods and the skating 
cap just below them are unique 
designs; each isa single piece of mate- 
rial folded and seamed to give it 
shape, and if a lining be desired it 
should be cut and seamed exactly 


ye 
Gold-E.mbroidered Satin 
Girdle With Throw Ends. 
Sash of Roman Stripe 





narrow-pointed end; this narrow point is then sewed into a loop 
through which the broad end is slipped, thus forming the loose knot. 

The girdles, although an important fashion note, come last on the 
Crimson taffeta cut bias is used for the first one, and the flat 
pump bow with round ends is finished with a very narrow bias bind- 
ing. The girdle on the left with throw ends is made of navy blue 
satin and is embroidered in flat work with gold-colored floss on all 
So simple in design and construction are all 
of these accessories that no patterns are required. The first two can 
be fitted around a normal or a low waist-line, and the throw ends 
belonging to the embroidered one should be cut 
about four inches wide and twenty-five inches long 
on the lengthwise weave of the material. 

Last to be described, and the largest, is the broad 
sash tied like those worn by peasant dancers. For 
this take a strip of bias silk nine inches wide and two 
yards and a quarter long, with the ends sloped to a 


point. Begin at the waist-line in the 
center front, wrap the hips, cross the 
girdle at the back and bring it to 
the left front, where it is loosely tied. 
Some of the Roman stripes and Scotch 
plaids in deep rich red, green and blue 
colorings which are both new and 
popular this season will work out ex- 
cellently for this purpose. 

Do you begin to agree that clothes 
sometimes make excellent gifts? 





NOTE—tThe three little caps included in 
pattern No. 7987 were designed by Carrie 
Potter Richards; the second one at the top of 
the page was designed by Clarence M. Phipps, 
and the third by Elena Ganzenmiiller. 


























ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the guimpe design shown on this page can be supplied in six sizes: 4 to 14 years; and for the caps in three 

sizes: 20, 21 and 22 inches head measure; at ten cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required for the various sizes is printed 
on the pattern envelopes. Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns ; or by mail, giving number of pattern, age and breast measure 
for the guimpe, and the head measure for the caps, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








Special Extra Sizes for Large People. 

Splendid Range of Silk and Wool Fabrics. 

Shapes and Weights adapted to present 
modes. 


All Garments Hand-Finished. 





Special Offering 


To bring these two brands to the atten- 
tion of new customers and also in 
remembrance of the support of the 
public in the past—we have arranged 
to supply through your dealer 


The Celebrated Numbers 


506 -d 806 
** Meérode’’ ** Harvard Mills’’ 
At these Exceptional Prices—This Week only 


Women’s Vests 
DrmerceTreks} Usual price 50c. at 35¢. 
“ « The. at 50c. 


Same in extra sizes 
“ © $1.00 at 75c. 


Union-suits . . 
“ $1.35 at $1.00 


Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 


New York 
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Copyright, 1913, 
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Does your 
corset hurt you? 











Aron 


You don’t need to wear 
stiff, uncomfortable stays 
in order to have a good 
figure. 


That painful pressure 
on the hips and tension 
at the waist that make 
many corsets so fatiguing 
are impossible in a 
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(Not sold in stores) 
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Its ventilative, flexible boning 
yields unconsciously to every 
movement of the wearer. It 
moulds the figure into the long, 
graceful lines of fashion, without 
any feeling of stiff constraint. 
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While flexible in every direc- 
tion, Spirella boning never holds 
a permanent bend. It is guar- 
anteed not to break nor rust 
within a year. 


eccauuceceneenit 


Every Spirella corset is fitted — 
to measure and adapted to the 
individual needs of the wearer. 
Our trained Corsetiére fits you 
in your own home, no matter 
where you live. 
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Send coupon for booklet 
“You At Your Best” 


This handsomely illustrated 
booklet is brimful of new ideas | 
about proper corsetry. It will — 
tell you how you can look and ~ 
feel your best. : 
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MULLEN OLAS uA 


No woman who is really seek- 
ing comfort combined with cor- 
rect style can afford to be without 
the information this book con- 
tains. It is free. Send for it today. 
With it we will send name of 
Corsetiére nearest you. 


SPIRELLA 


New York London 


Paris 





: Factories: 
Meadville, Pa. 
Niagara Falls, Can. 
Letchworth, Eng. 
Diisseldorf, Germany 









SPIRELLA 
VO COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Dept. J. 113, Meadville, Pa. 
Please send me, without obli- 
gation, your free Spirella Book- 
let and the name of your local 
Spirella Corsetiére, 
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Name_ 





Street Address 





























Intimate Little Chats 
With Girls 


] By Mrs. Stickney Parks 















TO MY GIRL READERS: As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to 


make clear some perplexities that come to you in your relations to the other sex. 


If you will write to me I will 


answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where any religious question is involved. 
Address me, please, in care of THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


O YOU not feel almost overwhelmed with 

shame when you look around you on the 
streets and highways and see the immodest 
way in which so many women dress today? 
Even pretty, innocent girls wear skirts so tight 
that they cannot walk naturally, but must take 
little mincing steps, and even this slight exer- 
tion brings to view the entire outline of their 
forms; and the low necks give them a bold, 
impure look which I am sure belies their char- 
acters. Many of them thus expose themselves 
from pure carelessness, not meaning to suggest 
thoughts in those who see them that they 
would surely blush for were they conscious of 
them. Have girls a right to be so heedless? 
Dress is an index of the character, and yet I 
am loath to think that these young girls realize 
how they are regarded, or they would not lay 
themselves open to this implication. 

This style of dress is not conducive to health. 
Statistics tell us that diseases of the throat and 
lungs are very much on the increase because 
of the present style, and I am sure girls would 
not obey the dictates of Dame Fashion were 
they aware of the harm that is being done. 


Kissing Games are Harmful 


WANT to ask your opinion concerning the 

old-fashioned kissing games. A friend of 
mine attended a party where one of these 
games was played. All the boys had partners 
but one, whose duty it was to wink at one of 
the girls who would then run to him to be 
kissed, unless her partner detained her, the 
partner claiming a kiss, as he detained her, as 
a forfeit. My friend would not play, holding 
herself above such games and saying that a 
girl’s lips should be kept sacred from all except 
her closest relations. 

Do you not agree with me that although the 
young folks jested about my friend’s Puritani- 
cal ideas, way down in their hearts the young 
men respected and admired her more for her 
reserve than they admired the girls who yielded 
so immodestly to all their caresses? Won’t 
you write something warning the girls about 
this foolish habit? Miss PurITAN. 


In spite of the constant disapproval ex- 
pressed in the columns of Tue JouRNAL on this 
subject I have many letters asking if kissing 
and kissing games are allowable and right; if 
not, where the harm lies. 

Even promiscuous kissing of children and 
mature people is being regarded as harmful 
now, for hygienic reasons, by most thoughtful 
persons. Certainly the old kissing games led to 
undue familiarity, often even to license among 
the boys and girls who indulged in them, 
though many, I am sure, did so innocently. 

Besides being unsanitary this custom lessens 
the self-respect every girl or boy should strive 
to cultivate and maintain. The _ highest- 
minded people agree in condemning the prac- 
tice, and every true, pure-minded girl must 
shrink from such embraces. 


A Girl’s Mistaken Attitude 


HAVE a friend who is about twenty-four 

years old. At present she has quite a good 
position. She has a fair education and comes 
from a very good family. She has a friend who 
is about ten years her senior, a gentleman in 
every sense of the word. When he was small 
he had a fall and is slightly lame in conse- 
quence, so was not able to work at anything 
until five years ago, but at present he has a 
good position. 

This girl thinks the world of him, and he is 
a good friend of her family, but somehow he 
seems to shun her when he calls at her home or 
meets her at parties. He never says anything 
to her except to remark about the weather 
or something of that sort. She is simply 
wearing herself out thinking of his strange 
actions and wishing he would change his 
manner toward her. What would you advise 
her to do in a case like this, as I would like to 
see her happy again? L. E. M. 

Your friend should call her pride to her aid, 
for if this young man does not care for her she 
can do nothing beyond giving him her friend- 
ship and esteem. It is very evident that his 
feeling for her is one of simple friendship. Why 
should she “‘wear herself out” thinking his 
actions strange if he has never given her any 
reason to think he prefers her above every one 
else? Why should a young woman expect a 
man to single her out for particular attention? 

A friendly attitude and a courteous bearing 
are all that any one has a right to expect from 
those with whom she comes in contact. If the 
man desires a closer relation to your friend he 
will show it by his manner. 


A Loving Wife’s Problem 


AM a young married woman, and since our 

baby was born, a year ago, my husband has 
not seemed as cheerful as formerly, nor does 
he take an interest in the baby. I know he was 
disappointed because we did not have a boy, 
but I think he ought to care for our little 
daughter. In the evening, when he comes 
home tired from his studio, I try to take an 
interest in his work and pupils, but when I 
begin to talk of the baby and her little ways he 
becomes gloomy again. How can I influence 
him so that he will love Baby? CLARA. 


Do you give your husband as much of your 
time and thought as you did before Baby 
came? Or are you so engrossed with her and 
her cunning ways that all else is forgotten? 
This is a stumbling-block in many a young 
wife’s path. 

Your husband may have been disappointed 
in not having a son, and is showing it in a fool- 
ish, unmanly way; but trust to time to heal this 
and do not mention the baby’s little ways or 
talk much of her, and soon he may begin to 
inquire about her. 

Do not show any resentment at his indiffer- 
ence, but always try to be loving and cheerful 
when he comes home at night. Attend to his 
comfort with as much care as you did before 
Baby came; in short do not let him feel that 
the baby comes first in your thoughts, or 
that he is put aside because of her. When 
she is a little older and begins to notice him 
his father-love will answer to her baby caresses 
if you will wisely not insist in attracting his 
attention to her now. 


Made Love as a Pastime Only 


y HEN my brother came home for the holi- 

days he brought his chum with him, a 
boy of nineteen, two years older than I am. 
The following day my brother was taken ill, so 
I had to entertain his friend. Every day we 
took long walks and drives together, and when 
we were walking if we happened to come to a 
shade tree we would sit down and rest. While 
sitting thus he would always insist on holding 
my hand (also when we were walking), and 
when out of sight of prying eyes he always 

wanted to put his arm around me. AsI could 
see no harm in this I didn’t say anything 
against it. 

The day they left for school, as we were driv- 
ing, my brother’s friend put his arm around 
me as usual and asked me to kiss him. I said 
“No” at first, but afterward I permitted him 
to kiss me. When bidding us good-by he gave 
my hand a little squeeze, and said, ‘‘I will see 
you again,” which I suppose was all he could 
say in the presence of others. That was the 
last I saw of him, nor did he ask me to corre- 
spond with him. 

My mother received a letter, written upon 
his arrival home, thanking her for her kind- 
ness to him during his stay with us. She did 
not answer the letter and that was the last we 
heard from him. 

I love that boy; in fact I did almost from 
the first moment I met him, and I would give 
almost anything to see or hear from him. I 
have his address, but of course I won’t write 
to him first. He is the one who should write 
first, is he not? I am beginning to think that 
I shall never see him again, and I am wondering 
whether he really loved me as he said he did, 
or if he was just a flirt amusing himself while 
with us by making love to me. 

Is there anything I could do that would be 
proper, either to have him come again or write 
to me? Do you think he would have thought 
more of me if I had refused to let him hold my 
hand and kiss me? WINNIE. 


Did not your better self tell you not to 
permit these familiarities? The fact that he 
wanted to be away from “prying eyes’’ when 
he tried to kiss and caress you should have 
warned you that he was not in earnest, but 
was simply flirting with you. Indeed I am 
quite sure you were conscious you were doing 
wrong in allowing him these privileges, and 
that your father and mother would not have 
approved of your conduct. 

I am sorry for your heartache, but he was 
just having a good time with a “‘silly little girl” 
whom he was robbing of her childish bloom 
for his amusement. When he really loves and 
asks a woman to be his wife it will not be one 
whom he could kiss and fondle just after he 
had met her. 

No one respects a girl who forgets her own 
self-respect and permits such familiarities. 
You have had a severe lesson. Your part now 
is to profit by it and resolve never to allow any 
boy, or man, to be familiar with you again. 

















Stamps With 
Every 10c 
Purchase 


Write a Postal 
Today to 


Greenhut- mae Cooper Co. 


288 6th Ave. 


New York City 
For your copy of our Beautiful 


Fall and Winter Style Book. It 


costs you nothing— it is 


FREE 


The same suits, dresses, coats, waists, hats, furs, 
corsets, underwear, belts, etc., shown in our Style 
Book are worn right here in New York by New 
York women —the women who have the reputa- 
tion of being the best dressed women in America. 
You can be a “‘best dressed woman in America” 
if you select your Fall and Winter outfit from our 
Style Book. Don’t delay, write today for the 
copy that has been reserved for you. 


A Coat Like This Was $ 598 
Never Sold Before at = 


19A900—We know you never saw a coat like this for 

5.98. We are old merchants se we ~ never seen 
the equal of this coat value. ade of fine all wool, 
and warm Chinchilla. Broad Collar and turn-back cuffs 
of lustrous black . 
silk plush; front 
closing made with 
fancy buttons; 
graceful back ; un- 
lined. Colors: 
black or navy 
blue, both trim- 
med with black 
plush. Sizes 32 
to 44 inches bust 
measure; lengt 
54 inches 


$5.98 


























We 
Guarantee 
to 
Please 
You 
or 
Refund 
Your 
Money 


all a and Mail 
Charges 


Greenhut - Siegel Cooper Co. 
J. B. Greenhut, President 
New York City 
























The rich solid cream of the oil 


Crisco is an entirely different cooking fat. You never have used anything like 
Crisco for frying, for shortening or for cake making because the Crisco Process 
of treating vegetable oil is different. 


Crisco, or cream, from the oil. 


Cream represents the richest, or Jest, of the milk. Crisco represents the 
richest yet most dgestib/e form of food oil. 


Crisco is different also in this respect: it remains sweet and pure indefinitely. 
For the properties of the oil which cause it to turn rancid are eliminated by 


the Crisco Process. 


Do not confuse Crisco, therefore, with other cooking fats. 


advantages which no other has. 


None 1s of the high quality of Crisco; no more than milk is of the quality 


of cream. 


Try Crisco yourself, for frying, for hot biscuits and for cake. You will be 


delighted with it. You will see w/y it is so different. 


Crisco Facts 


You can fry onions, fish, and 
potatoes in the same Crisco merely 
by straining out food particles after 
each frying. 

Crisco cakes have butter richness 
without butter expense. Add salt 
to Crisco when using in place of 
butter. 


Crisco is a rich fat that digests 
readily. 

Crisco bread and cake keep fresh, 
moist and sweet longer. 


Crisco does not smoke at frying 
temperature; your parlor need not 
know what happens in your kitchen. 


Needs no refrigeration. Stays 
fresh and pure at ordinary room 
temperature. 


Crisco is cheaper than pail lard 
and costs one-half to one-third as 
much as butter. 

Crisco is sold at met'weight, in 
three sizes, and under the Pure 


Food Laws. 





And only this process can make the 

















Crisco possesses 


New Cook Book Free 


This new book by Marion Harris Neil, gives 250 original recipes, is attractively 
illustrated, and tells many interesting and valuable facts about cooking and food 
products. It also tells the interesting story of 
Crisco’s discovery and manufacture. It is free. 
There is also a quality edition of this book contain- 
ing a total of 615 Neil Recipes and a Calendar of 
Dinners— 365 menus of original and tasty meals. 
This book is bound in blue and gold cloth and is 
sent for five 2-cent stamps. In writing for either, 
address Dept. D11, The Procter & Gamble Co., | 
Cincinnati, Ohio. j 








Heat that out- 
tricks cold! 


Jack Frost is nimble and seeks 
every advantage to gain the 
mastery of Cold over Comfort. 
Disease germs flourish when the 
body is shivery—or when the 
big blood vessels at the ankles 
are chilled. Just as you protect 
the water pipes in your home 
against freezing, so you should 
protect your blood vessels and 
body’s vitality against drafty 
rooms and cold floors by putting 
in the only heating outfit that 
invariably outwits and out-tricks 
the bleakest winter weather — 


AMERICAN, [DEAL 


High winds cannotarrest norchilling cold off- 
set the ample flow of warmth from IDEAL 
Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators. They ra- 
diate nothing but cleanly, healthful warmth— 
suited to an athlete, or a baby and the family 
pets. AMERICAN Radiators are built in 
many heights, widths and shapes, which ad- 
mit their location in any convenient part ofa 
room, hall or vestibule—to meet and bar out 
the cold. They out-trick the cold at all ex- 
posed points. 

AMERICAN Radiators are made in symmet- 
rical, plain and ornamental patterns, which 
take bronze or enamel-paint finish in tints to 
match perfectly any furnishings, however ar- 
tistic. Made in curves, corners, with plate- 
warming oven, high-legs, carpet-feet, and with 
ventilating attachments for insuring liberal 
volumes of freshly warmed air throughout the 
building. IDEAL Boilers are self-acting. 
Kindle the fire once a 

year, put in coal once or 

twice a day,takeup ashes 

every other day,and your 

rooms are automatically 

kept evenly warm. 

No parts to wear or burn 

out, warp or loosen—will 

outlast your building. 

Our immense annual 

sales in America and 

Europe enable us to offer 

IDEAL Boilers and 

AMERICAN Radiators 

at a cost no greater than 

asked for ordinary out- 

fits—at prices now easily 

within reach of all. Ac- 

cept no substitutes. 


Act now. Six months cold weather ahead! 
Out-trick Jack Frost as long as your building 
endures, and save enough in fuel, repairs, doc- 
tor-bills, care-taking and household cleaning 
to quickly re- 
Pay cost. 
Easily put 
into old or 
new cottages, 
farm houses, 
flats, schools, 
churches, 
stores, public 
buildings, 
etc., without 
disturbing 
old heaters 
untilreadyto 
build fire in 
the new. 
Learn howto 
save heating- 
dollars by 
asking for free 
catalog “Ideal 
Heating.’’ 
Write today. 


A No.2-19-W IDEAL Boilerand 
340 sq. ft. of 38-in. AMERICAN 
Radiators, costing owner $160, 
were used to heat this cottz age. 
At this price the goods can be 
bought of any reputable, compe- 
tent Fitter. This did not in- 
clude cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc. which are extra, and 
vary according to climatic and 
other conditions. 


Write also for ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner 
catalog. Machine is cellar- 
set, connected by iron 
suction pipe to rooms 
above. It is the first genu- 
inely practical machine, 
and will last as long as the 
building. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY 


Showrooms in all large cities 
Write Department 25 CHICAGO 
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The Servant in the Little 


House 
By Charles E. White: With Illustrations by the Author 


Wy 


RE you sure the service arrange- 
ments in your new home will be 
the best possible? No matter how 
carefully your building plans have 
been wrought out it will pay you to 
look them over again critically, with 
but this one thought in mind. Ifyou 
do not intend to do your own work it 
is essential that you examine them 
searchingly to see just what provi- 
sion has been made for the servant. 
Imagine yourself the maid servant 
and see if the quarters suit you. 

You may be surprised and shocked 
to find that the service part of the 
house has not been properly consid- 
ered. You may find that the entire 
social life of your housekeeping as- 
sistant must be passed in an uncom- 
fortable wooden chair in one corner 
of the kitchen; and that her meals 
will have to be eaten from the drain 
board of the kitchen sink. 

She ought to have a light, well-ventilated 
place in which to live and work, plenty of 
wholesome food to eat and a comfortable 
place to eat it in, a good bed to sleep on, a 
convenient place to bathe in, practical space 
in which to read and sew, and a room where 
she may receive her guests. 


O PROBLEM more important than this 

confronts the architect. No portion of 
your house design 
is more vital than 
the service part. 
It requires care- 
ful consideration 
and scientific 
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Inexpensive 
Clothes Tree 





planning to make 
the house prac- 
tical in its work- 
ings as well as 
beautiful in ap- 
pearance; and re- 
member this: your 
house will only be 
as efficient as the 
weakest portion 
of the service de- 
partment. 

If you don’t do your own work you must 
hire help, and if you hire help you must pro- 
vide good living-and-working quarters for 
the maid servant for effectual work. No man 
would expect good results in his office if his 
employees were neglected. Therefore it fol- 
lows that no woman need expect satisfactory 
service if her domestic helper is not well pro- 
vided with everything needful for her comfort. 
It makes no difference whether there are six 
servants or only one, you cannot get along well 
if you ignore the practical conditions of the 
every-day living of each. The service depart- 
ment must be planned to save unnecessary 
steps and weariness. 














] EGINNING with the kitchen see that it is 

well provided with ventilation by windows 
on at least two sides of the room. Have the 
range located where the light will fall upon it. 
Do not place the sink in a dark corner. 

The ideal kitchen is a workroom only, and 
quarters are provided elsewhere for the serv- 
ant’s meals and the reception of her guests. 
Where this is the case she may leave the 
kitchen when the work is done and take her 
recreation in another room. But it isn’t al- 
ways possible to provide separate space for 
a servant’s sitting-room and dining-room. 
The kitchen may have to do duty for both. 
Then make the kitchen larger. Provide space 
near a window for the kitchen table; not a 
work table, but a small dining table with a 
tablecloth, which may be used for meals and 
as areading and sewing table in the afternoon 
and evening. Have room for two or three 
chairs—chairs that are really 
comfortable, not ordinary back- 
breaking kitchen chairs. 

In a kitchen of this sort 
there should be a place for every 
utensil; cupboards with wood- 
paneled doors for the kitchen 
crockery and tins, so that after 
work everything may be put 
away and the kitchen turned 





into a tidy, cheerful sitting-room. 
Let there be a lamp on the table and 
a shelf on the wall to hold the clock, 
a vase of flowers and a book or two. 
An alcove kitchen is a splendid ar- 
rangement for combination working 
and living. The alcove may be a 
large bay window on one side for 
table and chairs. This makes a little 
sitting-room all by itself. 


Eo very best plan is to provide an 
entirely separate room near the 
kitchen for the maid to use after her 
work is done. It may besmall, but it 
should be cheerful. This is much 
better than giving up the dining-room 
for her social obligations, or using the 
kitchen for that purpose. 

If the laundry is on the first floor 
directly off the kitchen it may be used 
for a servant’s sitting-room. Havea 
wood cover made for the laundry 
tubs and hide the front of them behind a 
detachable wood paneling. Put your table 
and chairsinthisroom. Hang attractive cur- 
tains at the windows, and your maid will ap- 
preciate the innovation. This kind of aroom, 
with a spotless maple floor and clean walls 
painted with oil paint, may be the one thing 
that will keep your maid servant loyal and 
true to you when your less thoughtful neigh- 
bors are worried with help troubles. A photo- 
graph of such a 
room shown at 
the employment 
office will give 
you first pick of 
the girls there. 


N ENTIRELY 
separate 
room devoted to 
your servant is 
best of all. If pos- 
sible let it be near 
the kitchen en- 








Give Her a Comfortable Chair and a Writing-Desk 


A Good Bedroom 
Arrangement 


trance, furnished 
in a cozy, attrac- 
tive way—well 
lighted and well 
aired. It will not cut badly into the house ap- 
propriation and is always a good investment. 

Save your servant all the hard work you 
can by having the pantry and china closets 
scientifically designed to take up as little 
space as possible, with the shortest distance 
to them. Boil down your pantry to the 
minimum, for the larger it is the more labor 
will be required to keep it clean. 

Arrange a short path to the front door, if 
possible through a hall, not through the 
dining-room. Plan a private passage to the 
staircase so your maid may go up and down 
without disturbing the family. Do not inter- 
pose two or three steps between the kitchen 
and hall, or between the kitchen and dining- 
room, merely to get a cute effect in the plan. 
You don’t like to step up and down a dozen 
times a day. Neither does the maid. 


{VERY house ought to have a separate 
bathroom for the servant near her 
sleeping-room. No house should have the 
maid’s toilet inthe basement. A small room 
off the bedroom, with a plain bathtub, wash- 
bowl and toilet will do more toward solving 
the servant problem than any luxury you can 
imagine for your maid. Such an outfit may 
cost as little as fifty dollars, but it will bring 
many times that amount in comfort. 

Many folk house their servant in a nice 
bedroom on the second floor over the kitchen, 
for they regard her rights. But the attic 
room need not be comfortless. See that an 
air space is built under the roof connected 
with a ventilator in the chimney or trap 

door, so that the room may be 
cool in summer. Supplement 
the customary single window 
with another—one on each side. 
Paint or stain the floor and 
throw a pretty rug down upon 
it. Buy good furniture; build 
in a roomy closet; hang attrac- 
tive wall paper on the walls, and 
your maid will give you better 
work, because you are treating 
her as a human being. 
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The Akove is a Cozy Place 
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When the Laundry May be Used as a Sitting-Room 








Slobe“Wernieke 


nieve tle atel in fele) ceckyer 


This is the kind 


of Bookcase you 
would design 


SN’T the Globe-Wernicke 
your idea ofan ideal Bookcase? 
Doesn’t the Globe -Wernicke 

sum up all the advantages a 
bookcase should possess? 


Sectional construction makes the 
Globe-Wernicke easily portable, 
adaptable to all spaces and many 
arrangements, economical of 
space and provides for the future 
growth of your library. 


As a piece of furniture the 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is 
Symmetrical in proportions, ar- 
tistic in finish and affords perfect 
protection for books. 


Slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases 


A notable feature of the Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcase is the price—a section costs 
no more than a good gift book. There- 
fore the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase is 
economical to install. 


But go to your local Globe-Wernicke 
dealer. He will surprise you with the 
economy of aGlobe-Wernicke Bookcase, 
and he will delight you with the many 
handsome Globe-Wernicke styles and 
finishes. Where we are not represented, 
we ship on approval freight prepaid. 


Write for our beautiful Catalog No. 45 
to gain a more thorough appreciation 
of the advantages and attractiveness of 
Globe-Wernicke Bookcases. 


The Slobe-Wernicke Co. 


Cincinnati 
Makers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


Branch Stores: Washington, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, New York. 











Globe Cabinet Safes 


Just the thing for protecting your in- 
surance policies, valuable papers, sil- 
verware, jewelry, etc., against fire and 
theft. Wallis are of steel, doors are com- 
bination locked, interior fitted with 
Globe-Wernicke files, drawers and 
shelves to suit your needs. Made in 
five sizes, handsomely finished in — 
Green, Oak and Mahogany. Prices 

very low. Write for Catalog No. 135A. 
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EADING hotels, clubs, restaurants and cafes consider 

Snider’s Catsup the best foundation for making their 

own oyster cocktail sauce. This is a very high testimonial 

in favor of Snider’s—for home use as well—as the perfect 
seasoning. Try this: 
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Oyster Cocktail Recipe 


Two tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato Catsup and 
one teaspoonful of finely grated horseradish as the 
cocktail sauce for each serving of raw oysters. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


ETA SNIDER PRESERVE C0-) 


CHICAGO , U.S.A. * 











Fried Oyster Recipe 


One pint large oysters; one-half cup flour; one-half cup milk; one-half cup Snider’s Tomato Catsup; one-half tea- 
spoon salt. Mix thoroughly the flour, milk, catsup and salt; dip oysters into mixture, then roll them in cracker 
crumbs. Fry in sweet, fresh lard, butter or olive oil until a dark brown. Serve very hot.—Mrs. Clara L. Street. 











All Snider Products comply with all Pure Food Laws of the World 


SNIDER PRESERVE COMPANY - - Chicago, U.S. A. 
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long, straight 
smooth, flat e 
Model reg 
18-30, $3. 


added fulness 
Model 220, 


lowy figure. 


Model 168, 





Model 
240 





which is boned 
give the desired flat effect. The garment has no stays 
over the hip bone, which mode of boning does not at all 
take away from the straight, snug hip lines, but it does 
give perfect ease and comfort. 








at dealers 


$1.00 to $5.00 


Dressing’ 


Are you well dressed? The answer to this 
question depends almost entirely upon the corset 
you wear, in that the corset is the foundation 
of your gown, in fact your whole appearance. 
And would you have the “faultless in fashion, 
fabric, finish and fit,” choose one of the season's 
models of American Lady Corsets, designed in 
the latest mode and producing the “long, lithe 
lines” of the present vogue. 


Wear American Lady Corsets, “just the right 
model for your individual figure,” and you have 
the foundation of “‘good dressing.” 

Model 289, illustration to left above, good for slender and 
medium figures. 
ing the hipless figure. This garment is only lightly boned 
over the hip, affording ease and freedom, nevertheless, 


w bust, long, snug, clinging skirt, giv- 


lines. The back is boned to give the desired 


ffect. Figured batiste, white, 18-26, $3.00. 


_ design, brocade, white, pink, blue, 


Model an iain to right above, ideal garment for 
slender figures, lesiring abso ute ease and freedom of action. 
Extremely low in bust, with very long, close-fitting hip, 
which produces a snug, trim, perfect lined figure, with- 
out at all confining. This garment has no stays over the 
hip bone, allowing ease and grace. The straight hip line 
is nevertheless retain 


n elastic gore in bust gives 
and freedom. Brocade, white, 18-26, $3.50. 
same design, coutil, white, 18-26, $2.00. 


Model 240, illustration below, designed for slender and 
medium figures. This garment brings out the best lines 
of the form and produces the fashionable extreme low 
bust, the long straight hip, and the altogether free, wil- 


Very lightly boned except thru the back, 
well toward the bottom of the corset to 


Coutil, white, 18-26, $2.00. 
same design, coutil, white, 18-26, $1.50 


Model 136, same design, coutil, white, 18-26, $1.00 


Olneutavin 


Cviiele- 


satisfy all types of figures, slender, medium and stout. 
American Lady Corsets have no substitute. Therefore 


insist — American 
Lady Corsets. Car- 
ried by dealers al- 
most everywhere. If 
you cannot obtain 
American Lady Cor- 
& setsthrua local dealer, 
: we will send you 
direct, whatever 
model you wish, 
mail prepaid, 
upon receipt of 
the retail price. 
ur Madame 
Sofro will give 
you any further 
information. 
American Lady 
Corset Co., Ex- 
ecutive Offices, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Branch Offices, 
New York, San 
Francisco, Chi- 
cago, Paris. 




































Send 

for 

Style 
Plates 
Showing 
Many 
Modish 
Models 

No Charge 


Copyright, 1913, by 
American Lady Corset 
Co., Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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in the City Church > 


By a City Pastor 


HE cares and heartaches of a city pastor 

are many, but the greatest of all is the 
spiritual care of the girl who leaves her country 
home for city life. He knows her needs and her 
difficulties and he knows how she may best 
be helped, but the ever-present trouble is to 
reach her in just the right way and to give her 
just the right kind of assistance. 

The opportunities to meet her are usually 
limited to the church service and a brief call 
twice a year in the parlor of her boarding-house. 
To overstep these limits is to lay the minister 
open to misconstruction and suspicion as to his 
motives. To inquire about her work and wages 
would be regarded by the average country 
girl as “‘meddling,”’ and is unwise, as I know 
by experience. For the country girl generally 
has her own ideas and convictions, and to go 
counter to these is a pretty sure way to forfeit 
her confidence at once. 


HE is apt, too, to persist in thinking that the 

same conditions and customs should prevail 
in the city church asin the quiet country church, 
where she knew everybody and everybody 
knew her. She is confused and disappointed 
by the new conditions and finds it difficult to 
adjust herself to them. But she usually keeps 
all this to herself, so how is the minister to com- 
bat her tendency to conclude that “‘things are 
all wrong” and that she might as well stay 
away? She feels helpless in trying to solve her 
financial problem of living on five or six dollars 
a week. 

Most of all she needs guidance in the solution 
of the social problem. She is young; she is 
light hearted; she cravescompanionship. How 
is she to meet young people who are worthy 
of her, especially young men? Where can she 
meet them? Where can she receive them after 
she becomes acquainted? Not in her room; 
not with any degree of pleasure or freedom 
in her boarding-house parlor. Three places 
remain—the streets, the cars and the parks. 
But the self-respecting country girl is seldom 
willing to permit acquaintance to ripen and 
courtship to proceed in public places. So her 
opportunities slip by and she becomes isolated 
from society. Her life becomes a dull monot- 
ony of work and rest. 

What is the real duty of the church, what is 
the real duty of the minister, in such cases? 
How is he to know this girl from any other girl 
if she does not make herself and her troubles 
knowntohim? Theimportance of caring for the 
stranger within our gates is not to be minimized 
in any way, but the stranger should share at 
least some of the responsibility by helping to 
care for herself. : 

Even the country girl who avoids thus 
acting like an incompetent child, unfit to care 
for herself, is likely to make other hardly less 
serious mistakes. Selecting the wrong church 
is one of the most general mistakes made by 
her. In her country home there was perhaps 
only one church, to which every one went. 


N THE city there are so many different 

classes of people that churches are especially 
organized to meet the needs of each class and 
are developed along certain lines. More and 
more the highest efficiency is being thus sought 
in church work as well as in business. The 
country girl is often unaware of these facts or 
forgets them, and selects a church in which she 
can never feel at home. It may be some rich 
church where the associations are too expensive 
for herincome. She meets other girls who can 
afford a thousand dollars a year for spending 
money with greater ease than she can afford 
fifty dollars. She is not slighted, but she thinks 
she is. In all my ministry I have carefully 
watched for a single instance of one girl being 
slighted in a church because of her poverty. 

In such a church the country girl will not 
find her trouble so much in the church as in its 
social life. Asa rule the better and richer class 
of girls dresses more plainly and simply for 
church services than the poorer class. But 
the country girl soon finds in the social life of 
these people that they have beautiful homes, 
spend thousands of dollars in travel and have 
few interests in common with her interests. 
Of course she cannot enter into these things, 
and she soon feels out of place and slighted, 
because these people have their circles made up 
of friends of a lifetime and there is no room 
for her until she wins a place after years of 
struggle. In suchan expensive church she loses 
heart and soon concludes that all churches are 
alike, and she stays away. 

Had she sought another kind of church she 
might have found one after her own heart; or 


had she realized her own responsibility to help 
as well as to be helped, and started in with a 
sweet disposition to serve somebody, to create 
some new field of labor, she would soon have 
found the whole church taking notice of her. 

The most faithful Sunday-school teacher I 
have in the fashionable part of the city where 
my church is situated is a poor girl who never 
went to college and who works hard on a small 
salary to support herself. When she came into 
the community her pastor notified me of her 
address. I was at her boarding-place within 
forty-five minutes after I had his notice. She 
came into my Sunday-school on the following 
Sunday as a scholar. Within less than a year, 
in a select congregation, she graded up without 
any further care on my part, and today she has 
a large class in the Sunday-school, and is loved 
by every worker there. 

Sometimes the country girl makes the 
mistake of joining the ranks of “church 
dodgers.” Before leaving the country church 
she secures a letter from her pastor, places it 
in her trunk, goes to the city, and—never takes 
the letter from the trunk nor lets any one 
know she was ever affiliated with any church. 
Because of this fact one great denomination 
has passed a rule that a minister is not to give 
to the communicant the letter transferring 
membership, but must send it directly to the 
pastor of the church where the communicant 
desires to unite. Even this rule should be 
strengthened so as to compel the pastor of a 
country church to forward notice to a pastor 
in the city to which a country girl removes. 


ig rood for a word to the country girl who con- 
templates moving to the city, and who has 
a sincere desire to help and to be helped. Iam 
sure that this class is in the great majority. 

First, see your minister in the church of your 
girlhood, tell him where you expect to make 
your home in the city, and ask his advice in 
selecting a church and a minister that will be 
able to help you most. This may or may not 
prove your nearest church, but give it a trial. 
The pastor in your home church probably 
understands your needs and the church in 
the city to which you are going. Ask him to 
notify its pastor, who can then be on the look- 
out for you. 

Avoid the popular church; that is almost 
always safe advice. Its minister is pretty sure 
to be too busy to give you the care you require, 
or to make you feel at home and really under- 
stand your needs. You will be lost in the 
crowd. Avoid the big church for almost the 
same reasons and with these added: It takes a 
long time for a stranger to get much care or 
attention except as an object of organized 
charity. The minister with a thousand or two 
thousand members will have little time to devote 
to the needs and care of one member. The big 
church, like the popular one, has its place in 
religious work. It is adapted to meet the needs 
of a great many people in our large cities; but 
in general the country girl who attends it will 
miss the fellowship to which she has been 
accustomed, and will feel lonely and lost in the 
crowd. 

Seek a church of your own denomination. 
The conditions will seem strange enough with- 
out trying a strange denomination. Of course 
any church is better than none, but the church 
in which you were raised will answer your needs 
better than any other. Seek a fatherly minister. 
Do not make the mistake of going to the church 
which has a young, single minister. You cannot 
feel as free to ask him for advice, nor can he be 
as free to give it. The fatherly minister will 
probably have a wife who can mother you and 
help you in many difficulties. Look to the 
church and its social life to give you many 
diversions from your work as well as to give to 
you spiritual help. Go to Sunday-school the 
first Sunday. Try to get a motherly woman 
for a Sunday-school teacher. Such a teacher 
will always be glad to assist you in your wise 
plans and to save you from unwise ones. 


OIN the Young People’s Society at once and 

go to work. There you will probably find 
other girls who have gone through your experi- 
ence and can fully sympathize with you. Some 
may be like yourself, unused to city ways. You 
will soon make comrades of these and find 
their interests common with yours. If things 
are not as you want them do not try to knock 
them to pieces, but be patiently persistent and 
show a better way. Be a bit slow in assuming 
any office or responsibility. Wait until you 
understand the work, then you will be able to 
acquit yourself with credit. 





These are not real children— 
they are “Schoenhut’’ Dolls. 














“He loves me, he loves me not.” 


Gladden the 
Kiddies’ Hearts with 
“Schoenhut” Dolls 


The most winsome, human little people 
that ever came out of Toy Land 


“‘Schoenhut™ Dolls take precedence over any 
child’s ‘‘playthings."” They are the most 
beautiful, hein companionable friends your 
kiddies ever will know. They look and act 
more like real folks than any dolls you ever 
owned. The faces are modeled by a famous 
sculptor; the dolls are 14 inches to nearly 

feet high, assume and hold any position. 
They are made of all-wood, can't break—jointed 
with steel-spring hinges, no rubber cords —fin- 
ished in fast oil colors that can’t wash off — 
dressed i in latest style children’s dresses, with 
union suit underwear—genuine mohair wigs 
with silk rbbon bows. A metal stand free 
with each doll. 


No matter how many dolls your youngsters 
now have they'll never know the full pride 

and joy of doll possession until they own a 
“Schoenhut” All-wood Perfection Art Doll. 


Be sure the doll you buy is stamped “‘Schoenhut” 
across the back, because no other dolls are like 
“Schoenhut” Dolls. A\ll prices at your dealer's, 
or send his name and we'll send you our 
handsomely illustrated literature. 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY 
Patentees and Manufacturers 


2431 Sepviva St., Philadelphia 


An American Toy Factory—largest in the 
world—modern, sanitary, well lighted. 


Makers of the World-Famous “Schoenhut” Toy Piano 
and Humpty Dumpty Circus Toys 
































“Oh, So Happy!” 


Why do Winslow Skates make us 
“Oh, So Happy ” ? 

Because they are the strongest made; 
Because they have the hardest runners ; 
Because they are the easiest running ; 
Because they are built scientifically in 
the world’s largest skate factory with 
fifty-seven years’ experience, 


AND BECAUSE THEY'RE 


IWINTS LOW § 
SKAtES 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Write for new catalogue No. 22, contain- 
ing rules of leading Hockey ‘Associations. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW 
SKATE MFG. CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: Worcester, Mass., 
U. S-A. 








Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. 


Pacific Coast Sales Agency : oO 
. B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 


Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, 
E.C.; PARIS, 64 frame de la Grande Arm ‘e; 





BERLIN; SYDNE RISBANE. Australia: 
DUNEDIN, AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, 
New Zealand. 
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puts the style 
ideas of Europe 


and New York 


within reach of 








With Anne de Quinceyat Newport 


The Tennis 





Dress and the “‘Débutante Slouch’’ 
Fy You’ ve all seen 


the girl ‘‘who 
Tournament ot oil 
} ; and the Horse wa l ks wi tha 
¥Y O11 OW Nh Se S S Show in the re = dip and 
late Newport guide. 


allowance. 


Season af- 
ford the first 
glimpse of 
what the fashionable woman will 
wear during the months tocome. 
In her November article, ¢ 
Miss de Quincey takes you 5 


to Newport. 





From a fashion 
view-point, her 
influence on 
dressisof undeniableimportance. 
A delightfully entertaining —yet 
thought-compelling— 
article by MarieStark. You 5t 
will enjoy it. 

















Your new evening gown 


The newest 
fabrics for 
evening gowns 
are really a 
riot of fanta- 
sies, all theex- 
traordinary 
designs of the 
Futurist art—these are what 
the evening gown of the Fall 
will exhibit. 

A practical as well as 5¢ 


ornamental story this. 











Dyed furs that match the gown 
An expensive 
but interesting 
whim from Paris. 
Novelties in furs 
forthe approach- 
ing winter make 
an interesting 
display. The 
November ‘‘ Criterion”’ tells you 
how to tell the real furs from 
the imitations—some- 
thing every Woman ought 5S 
to know. 











In the privacy of the boudoir 
Never have 
more delightful 
house garments 
been designed 
than those of 

j the November 

: \ “Criterion.” 
They will de- 
light the very soul of every 
woman who likes to be as 
sweet and lovely in the 
privacy of her home as 5S 


she is in public. 





Style for the ‘‘Kiddies”’ 

The children’s 
page shows all 
the new things 
—and tells just 
what materials 
to use, how to 
make them up, 
and how much they will cost. 

This page is a real 
‘mother’s helper’ if there St 


ever Was one. 
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° Have you the ideal figure? Thirty new style selections , 
| / | eed No more wasp- e ght of R 
a SoS ne famous 
like — om Ladies’ Home 4 
more tight lac- Journal Fash- 4 
: ‘ : ing—nomore dis- feetincell Gabe Ps 
at Ladies’ Hom vorted figures, filiy'deaes |” The 
O eC Just simple, grace and accurately ie 
* ful lines. colored. A Criterion 
i re . Complete infor- ,/ f 
ourna a ern S Ores he aw corset aims to correct mation as to materials needed, method o 
distortions that have been pro- of making, various trimmings for 4 Fashion, 
4 y duced by bad corseting or other different effects, and the hundred Pid 
a eee ¥ Aree and one other bits of help 615 West 43rd St., 
CAUSeS. Read the corset that you would have to ¢ 4 : 
article in the November &R¢ pay an expert dreamaker 5 r) New York City 
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ase send The Criterion 
=v of Fashion (inclose 5 cents 
in stamps for the first issue, 

4 or 50 cents for entire year). 
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In the collection of C. W. Post. 


‘‘When bread is baked, some 
parts are split at the surface, 
and these parts are beautiful, 
and in a peculiar way excite a 


desire for eating.”’ 
—-MARCUS AURE1L1IUS—Roman Emperor, 


How this wise old Roman 
would have enjoyed 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


The bread of the Romans 
was whole wheat bread. 
That was centuries before 
millers, in order to make 
flour white, began robbing 
it of the outer shell of the 
wheat containing the vital 
mineral phosphates. 


Many present-day foods 
lack these mineral elements, 
and the lack is largely re- 
sponsible for various ail- 
ments. 


In making Grape-Nuts of 
whole wheat and malted 
barley, the outer shell of the 
wheat with all its rich min- 
eral content—the phos- 
phates — is retained. 


Grape-Nuts food comes 
from the ovens baked 
through and through—is 
ground into granules—crisp, 






sweet, and ready to eat 
direct from the package 
with cream or milk. 


Grape-Nuts food is deli- 
cious and wonderfully nour- 
ishing. 


“There’s a Reason” 












































T WAS nine years ago that I, with three 

small children, returned from the little ceme- 
tery back on the hill and asa widow faced a void 
so black that I could not see a single ray of 
light even to its utmost end. 

Some years before my husband’s death we 
had bought a ten-acre garden tract. It was 
close to a city and high in price, but with care- 
ful attention to every detail of truck farming, 
as well as with the most rigid economy in 
household affairs, we were quite out of debt. 
Thencame my husband’s sickness, which lasted 
more than two years and ended not alone with 
his death, but with an incumbrance on the 
place of three thousand dollars in addition. 

I really did not know the first thing about 
running a truck farm. I knew, of course, that 
Jim had plowed the ground and sown seed and 
taken the produce to market, where it brought 
fancy prices, but there my knowledge ended. 
I was not a “ quitter,’’ however, and was deter- 
mined to make the little farm pay the debt even 
at the expense of personal pride. 


IKE most women, I knew, or thought I 
knew, something of chickens. We had 
kept enough hens to supply our table with 
fresh eggs, though we seldom had any to sell, 
and, disliking trucking as I did, I began to 
make preparations for the raising of poultry on 
a large scale. I realized that the person who 
raises chickens for the market value of the 
eggs alone seldom, if ever, succeeds in making 
more than a bare living. It is the breeder who 
raises prize birds that take the blue ribbons at 
large poultry shows, and who sells his fancy 
stock at prices that would astound the un- 
initiated, who really makes poultry pay. As 
it was, our stock of chickens consisted chiefly 
of that dependable barnyard fowl, the Barred 
Plymouth Rock. No one seemed to have the 
courage to import new varieties, each waiting 
for some one else to make the venture before 
trying himself. 

It was with a feeling of desperation, there- 
fore, that I answered an advertisement of an 
Eastern firm which handled Rhode Island 
Reds and Buff Orpingtons. The claims made 
for these birds so impressed me that I sent 
fifty dollars for one hundred eggs, fifty of 
each breed. This was in February. By the 
first of March I had set every egg under 
Plymouth Rock hers and anxiously awaited 
the outcome, which proved to be ninety-seven 
of the prettiest, downiest little chicks that 
ever pecked. On April first I employed a man 
to farm the ten acres, planting every inch of 
space, except one acre’reserved for garden and 
chicken runs, to grain: three acres in wheat, 
three in corn and three in oats. All that 
summer and autumn I devoted my time exclu- 
sively to the chickens, even allowing the house- 
work to go undone. By December the March 
hatching, each chick having been cared for 
and fed for prize-winning fowl, was in fine 
condition. 

During the next three months I took prac- 
tically all of the first prizes at poultry shows 
throughout the State, spending more money 
than I really could afford to place my chick- 
ens before the public. They began to lay in 
February; by March first I was getting fifty 
eggs a day from seventy-five hens, and orders 
for settings poured in so fast that it seemed 
almost impossible to supply the demand with- 
out robbing myself. I sold the eggs at five 
dollars net for fifteen. April first I refused to 
sell any more, but set my own hens as fast as 
they wanted to set. 

Before summer had fairly begun I had more 
than eight hundred young chickens, about 
equally divided between the two breeds. I 
built several new coops, erecting them along 
the most improved lines, and was soon able to 
house several thousand birds. It was during 
this summer that I hit upon a plan to make 
hens lay during the winter months, which, 
owing to the fact that it might become generally 
adopted and cut my profits to a great extent, 
I kept very quiet about. 


S ALL poultry raisers know hens must have 
some kind of animal food in winter, or the 

eggs that they are supposed to lay will not 
appear until the warm days of spring bring 
forth bugs and insects, and the laying season 
starts off with a rush, with a concurrent decline 
in the price of eggs. Green bone, fresh meat, 
red pepper and chick tonics all have a tendency 
to hasten the laying season, but were too ex- 
pensive for my purse. I realized that I must 


By Gail Myers 


hit upon some other plan, for it was during the 
midwinter months that I expected the largest 
income from eggs. 

Now grasshoppers were so numerous in our 
country that they destroyed one-fifth of all 
cereal crops. Moreover the grasshopper is an 
ideal chicken food and tonic, and the bird will 
thrive on this “‘tobacco-spitting,’ kangaroo- 
like insect as on nothing else. To capture 
grasshoppers in sufficient numbers to supply 
the chickens with animal food through the 
winter months seemed eminently practical and 
reasonable—but how was it to be done? That 
was the question. 


BVIOUSLY a trap would be necessary, and 

finally I evolved the plan for one that 
seemed practicable. I bought a piece of screen 
wire four feet wide and twenty feet long. This 
I bent over circular forms, fastening it in such 
a manner that both edges could be pulled to- 
gether at a moment’s notice and caught with 
common screen-door hooks and eyes. Circular 
doors working on a single hinge were made at 
each end to close as readily as the opening at 
the top. 

Back of this receptacle, which resembled 
when completed a long screen-wire stovepipe, 
I placed a frame made of one-by-four-inch pine 
sheeting. This frame was four feet high and 
twenty feet long, and covered with new oilcloth 
and placed in an overhanging position,-so that 
the grasshoppers in striking it would slip down 
into the trap. Then I made a covering for the 
machine out of good heavy muslin which could 
be slipped over it when the trap was full, so 
that the captive ‘‘hoppers”’ could not possibly 
escape. 

Lastly a small formaldehyde generator, such 
as physicians use to disinfect with after an in- 
fectious disease, was placed at an opening 
about the center and underneath the trap. The 
trap complete, we carried it out into the wheat 
stubble one evening late in August and began 
to drive our prey. 

How they went for that white shield! In 
forty-five minutes we had four bushels of 
“hoppers,” all fat, healthy, grain-fed insects. 
Locking the trap we pulled on the muslin cover 
and set the formaldehyde generator to work. 
In five minutes the entrapped insects were 
dead. Removing the cover we carried them, 
a basketful at a time, into the loft of our old 
barn, where they were spread out todry. Later 
they were placed in grain sacks and stored 
away to be used as needed. In two weeks 
eighty-odd bushels of grasshoppers had been 
secured. 

On the twenty-first of November I began to 
feed one bushel of grasshoppers with an equal 
amount of grain to all my chickens. This com- 
bination was fed to them every other day 
throughout the winter, the feed being scattered 
over about four inches of straw and chaff, so 
that the chickens would get enough exercise in 
picking it up to keep them in good condition. 
The response to this diet was really marvelous. 
I got hundreds of eggs each month where my 
competitors did not get as many dozen. 


JOULTRY fanciers came from miles around 
to inquire into my methods. They meas- 
ured the chicken houses and the height of the 
roosts above ground, counted the number of 
windows, inspected the ventilation and _in- 
quired into every detail of any importance 
whatever. But not one found out the real 
secret. On “‘grasshopper days”’ I fed my fowls 
early, and so eager were they for the delicacy 
that by eight o’clock not a pinch of grass- 
hopper remains could be seen. 

The net income from my chickens that year 
was thirty-eight hundred dollars. I paid off 
the mortgage, bought a tailored suit of blue 
serge for myself and a complete outfit of cloth- 
ing for the children, and had a comfortable 
surplus in one of our largest banks. Our busi- 
ness increased all of twenty-five per cent. each 
year for the next four years. At the end of 
that time I sold the chicken ranch, chickens 
and all, for twelve thousand dollars. But I 
did not sell my secret, which is now given to 
the public for the first time. 

Meantime my oldest girl had passed her 
sixteenth milestone, and I was anxious to give 
her an education—something I could not boast 
of. With this in view we moved to a large 
university town. There we are living at the 
present time, my daughter attending the uni- 
versity, while I am busy loaning my money on 
first mortgages only. 
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Stays Hot 
All Night 


TEN YEARS’ GUARANTEE 
with this hot water bottle. It will 
last for generations. 


Stands erect, so can be filled with 
boiling water without scalding or 
burning hands. More than that, the 


M. H. P. Aluminum 














Hot Water Bottle 


stays hot 12 to 15 hours. 


Handsome, polished aluminum, all 
one piece. Lightest weight metal bot- 
tle made. Especially adaptable for 
foot or back warmer, cannot flop down 
flat nor lose its shape when in use. 
Cotton felt bag for covering comes 
with it. 

For Sale by Druggists, Hardware Dealers 
and Department Stores 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us for de- 
scriptive folder, giving dealer's name. We will 
supply you direct upon receipt of price, $3.50. 





Fanning Sales Co. 
147 Washington St. 
Providence, R. I. 

A Christmas gift which will not 


be forgotten, will furnish com- 
forting warmth fora lifetime to 


— riend who likes warmth. 
















‘I know these 
are good” 


If you but knew the modern 
methods of manufacturing we 
employ, the scrupulous regard 
for cleanliness we exercise and 
the purity of the ingredients we 
use in making 


enor Gor 


6 
4 
G 
you'd try some, too. And you’d find 
the first piece so deliciously good that 
you'd have another—and another. 
Fruits, nuts, caramels, nougat and 
€1 many other tempting centres, daintily 
covered by a thick coating of rich 
chocolate. And you can always de- 
pend on the purity and freshness of 
Lenox Chocolates, no matter where 
0 you buy them. 
] Try a box today at your drug- 
gist’s or confectioner’s. If 
he hasn’t them, send us one 
qa 
Q 


dollar for handsome sample 
ox of Lenox —assorted. 


New England 


\\ Confectionery Co. 


Boston, Mass. 





t/ Makers of the famous line 
of Necco Sweets 


Bo 88 Co 
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The 0-Cedar Polish Way 






Wet a Piece of Cloth— 


in water— cheese cloth is the best. 





4 
y ’ Wring It Dry— 
or until it is just slightly 


a more than damp. 
— 


Le 
’ 







Pour on O-Cedar Polish— 


until the cloth contains as much 
polish as it does water. 


Go Over the Surface 
tobe cleaned. Varnish absorbs 
O-Cedar but not water—the fric- 
tion removes the dirt and dust 
—and the surface 


} is cleaned. 
5 |) oe 

















Polish with a Dry Cloth 

Slight rubbing will quickly pro- 
duce the desired lustre and 
finish. 


The Beauty of the Grain 
is brought out—seeming blemishes 

disappear and the article 
looks like new. 


wd yy, 


~ 


A Hard, Dry Lustre 
not gummy orsticky. A cambric 
handkerchief would not be soiled 
if placed on any article polished 

the O-Cedar Polish 

ory Way. 







Be sure 
you always get 


25c to $2.50 Sizes 
At all Dealers, Everywhere 


Channell Chemical Co., 
1415 Carroll Ave., 
Chicago. ° 








O-Gdar 


‘cu Kee 


NE of the many 
beauties of using 
the O-Cedar Polish 


Mop is its cleanliness. 


You no longer have to 
wear a dust cap or 
dusting apron. 

The O-Cedar Polish Mop 


collects all the dust and 
holds it. 










































Then the mop is cleaned by 
washing and renewed with a 
few drops of O-Cedar Polish. 


Another step in cleanliness. 


The new removable pad 
makes this easy and takes 
only afew minutes. Another 
exclusive O-Cedar feature. 


The New—The Improved— 
The Better 


O-Gdar Mop 


Two Sizes—$1.00 and $1.50 


















































is practically two mops in 
one, for you can replace the 
polish pad with our espe- 
cially treated pad for cleaning 
and dusting waxed surfaces or 
wherea polish is not desired. 


The long handle makes it 
easy to clean those hard-to- 
get-at places. 


Over 1,000,000 in use—all 
giving satisfaction—ask your 
neighbor. 

Your Dealer Says: 


“Try It at My Risk” 


Simply deposit the price 
with your dealer. Try the 
O-Cedar Polish Mop for 2 
days—put it to every test. 


If not absolutely satisfactory, 
your money refunded with- 
out a question. 


Sent, prepaid, upon receipt 
of price from either factory, 
if your dealer cannot supply 


you. 
($1.00 Size Not Sold in Canada) 



































































































































Channell Chemical Company, 
1415 Carroll Ave., Chicago. 














Channell Chemical Co., Ltd., 


Toronto, Canada. 
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SAOES 























N choosing Queen 


Quality Shoes 


this 


Fall you accomplish 
these two important 


things: 


You select your foot- 
wear from the smartest 
of the season’s correct 


fashions — 


And you get on every pair 


the ““Queen Quality’’ 


mark, which 


trade- 
guarantees the 


quality of the shoes and the 
reliability of both the manu- 
facturer and the local dealer. 

In these days of increased 
costs of constructing good 
shoes it is important to know 


that shoes stamped 


Quality’’ 


**Queen 


contain every bit of 


the style, the quality, and the 
comfort of perfect fit which 


have made 
everywhere. 


them famous 


Ask your dealer for shoes 


so stamped. 


33.50 to $5.00 


A few Unusual Styles at 


$5.50 and $6.00 


You can order your shoes from any Queen 


Quality dealer through Parcels Post 




















Whatever You Want to Know 
Ask The Ladies’ 





T TAKES several months before a question can be answered in THE JOURNAL 
because it goes to press so farin advance; by correspondence, however, the answer 
comes to you immediately. This permanent directory is, therefore, given for our 
readers who desire specific information on any subject by mail. 
free to write, but please confine your questions to the editor for the particular subject 
given. For instance, don’t ask an etiquette question and a fashion question of the eti- 
quette editor. Write each editor separately. Write briefly, straight to the point; don’t 
ask an unreasonable number of questions. Inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


To Whom 


to Write 





Every reader can feel 





Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly an- 
swered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 


Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editors), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 


THE HOME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Millinery 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over 
old ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 


attention of a corps of experts 


who will give 


information about all branches of needlework. 
THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LAbIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 


THE EpitTors oF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Run My Home More Easily ? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife 
steps and time—more effic ient ways of running 
a home—constitute the ‘‘new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE MCGAFFEY FREDERICK 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ “Affairs” 


Any puzzling questions about what com- 
pany to keep, how to act in critical love affairs 
and the thousand and one similar heart per- 


plexities—in short, 


“heart affairs’’—will be 


confidentially and sympathetically answered 
by Mrs. Parks, a mother herself and in close 
touch with girls and their problems. 


Mrs. STICKNEY PARKS 


THE LApDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


PHILADELPHIA 





Pretty Girl Questions 

Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 

Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 


street, is well worth knowing. 


Any question 


on these matters will be answered by 


Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Correct Speaking and Writing 
Differences of opinion about grammar, 
rhetoric, punctuation, etc., are frequent, and 
every day we are asked many times about 
such matters. An ‘undoubted authority has 
been selected to answer all such queries. 
Dr. JOHN L. HANEY 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 


about new books; 


others about courses in 


general reading. Mr. Mabie will answer these 

letters, but will not criticise manuscripts. 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE 

Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marke ting and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would 
like to give and will give us sufficient details 
to enable us to answer intelligently and offer 


practical suggestions. Address 


THE HOME PARTY EDITOR 


THE LaApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, 


PHILADELFHIA 





School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for 
Sunday-school entertainments, 


social affairs, 


and workable 


methods for city or country will be made 
cheerfully if you will state your need. Address 


THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 


Tue LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, 


PHILADELPHIA 





How Can I Make Money? 


Whether you want to earn money outside 
the home or at home, in city or country, 
write us briefly your aim, circumstances, incli- 
nations and reasons, and a whole bureau of 
information is at your disposal. 


Miss EpitH RICKERT 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Girl Who Works 


Questions about bettering your work or 


your position; 


business perplexities, problems 


of business right or wrong, difficulties in find- 
ing the work you do best—what you “‘are 


good for’’—will be answered by 


Mrs. MARTHA KEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 





Style 4905 
Dark Tan Willow 
Calf with “*Rope- 
Stitched’? Welt Sole. 
















Queen Quality Dealers 
Are Everywhere 


Write for Free Fall Catalog 
THOMAS G. PLANT CO. 

110 Bickford Street 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 



























Que 





this subject. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Music 


aries of all kinds about music, except 


the adaptability of original manuscripts for 


publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 


Address 
THE Music EpItTors 
PHILADELPHIA 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 191 3 






















































































Shows more stoves than any other book 
or any 20 dealers. Quotes lowest factory 
prices. Guarantees the highest quality. 
Explains why 250,000 families bought 
Kalamazoos — many even in foreign 
lands. Proves a saving to you of $5 to 
$40, according to the style heater or 
cooker you want. Shows very best and 
latest improvements in heatersand cook- 
ers, glass oven doors, oven thermome- 
ters, etc. Also simple styles, Prices way down. 











A Kalamazes ae 


team Direct to You 








i‘ This Means Big hailed 
—Prompt Delivery— 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Get the book and let prices speak for 
themselves. See 30 days 
free trial offer—a full year’s 
approval test. Your money 
back without quibble if 

everything isn’t right. 
Guarantee backed by 

$100.000 Bank Bond. 


No Freight to Pay 
and order shipped on 
day received. If not 
satisfactory, return 

at our expense. 


Easy Payments 
if you want them. The 
big free book explains 
all. Send postal for it 
now. Ask for Cata- 
log 306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Manufacturers 
mazoo, Mich. 
We make a full 
line of Stoves, 
Ranges, Gas 
Stoves and Fur- 
naces. We have 
three catalogs— 
please ask for 
the one you want. 

































































Style 705 


RITE forthe new catalogueillus- 
trating and describing our latest 


styles, the most delightful musically 
and the handsomest in case design 
and finish we have ever built. 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


combine the finest traditions of old- 
time Boston piano-building with the 
most advanced ideas of today. They 
are used in over 400 prominent 
educational institutions and 55,000 








discriminating homes. 


There are numerous questions of general 
quotations, 
science, history, women’s 
the drama, etc. 


informat 
dates, 


a special 


classified, 


“Will You Tell Me?” 
about 


ion—questions 


department. 
address 


interests, 


For these questions we have 
So, for anything not 





Tue Epitors oF ‘WILL You 


TELL ME?” 


THE LaAp1Es’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 








UR departments constitute a vast clearing-house for the exchange of ideas among 


The Journal’s Readers are Really its Editors 


the magazine’s millions of readers. 


prepared to give you through the ps aaleeiae listed above. 


The help you seek is doubtless just the sort 
of help a thousand other women want, and this individual service THE JOURNAL is 


ONCE AGAIN, PLEASE: Write briefly, peer to the en rae inclose 
in every case a stamped, addressed envelope. 





How to Buy 


If we have no dealer near you, we can supply 


you from our factory as safely and satisfactorily 
as if you lived near by. We make expert se- 
lection and guarantee the piano to please, or 
it returns at our expense for freights. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. At- 
tractive easy payment plans. For catalogue, 
prices and full information, mail the coupon now. 


f 








Fill out and send this coupon to 





IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catal and valuable in- 
formation to buyers. 





Name 
Address___ 























Regular Full Dress Opera High Point Proper Crescent 
Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape Shape 


Shields 


Made with an interlining of 
pure deodorized rubber, covered 
on both sides with fine nainsook. 

Kleinert’s GEM _ Dress 
Shields give the best possible 
protection, as the interlining of 
pure rubber is impervious to 
any known acid. They afford 


protection to the exceptional - 


woman who requires positive 
Dress Shield Satisfaction. 

Like all Kleinert’s Dress 
Shields, the GEM can be 
washed in hot water and ironed 
back to perfect freshness. 


Other 


LS. 


qualities are 
FEATHERWEIGHT, JUNO and 
OLyMPIA. 
All in ten sizes and seven’ 
shapes. 
To know which shape to 
wear with different garments, 
consult at the notion counter 


Wineuls, 


Dress Shields Chart 

















OU will be sure of get- 


ting full value in the 
sweaters, coats, hoods, mufflers and 
novelties you buy if you insist on a 
Bradley. 
Bradley-Knitmeansmorethanstyle 
or fit—it means service, wear, full 
value. Bradley styles are always 
new. Theyintroduce novel usesof 
knit wear, artisticfancy stitches, 
and their materials range from 
purest silk to finest worsteds 
and zephyr yarns. Your 
dealer has them. 
og sored Knitting Co. 








May I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


Making Ribbon Ornaments 


ILL you tell me how to make some of the 

new ribbon ornaments for the winter hats? 
I have worked in a millinery shop and have had 
some experience in making hats, and this year 
I am starting out for myself and trimming hats 
at home. As this is rather a small place I have 
to depend upon occasional trips into the city 
and upon the magazines for ideas, and hope you 
will be able to help me with illustrations and 
directions. Miss HELEN ——. 


OU will find illustrations below of some 

entirely new and original ornaments made 
from soft taffeta and moiré ribbon. They are 
exceedingly effective as a trimming and carry 
out the new lines in trimming for various types 
of hats. One advantage in making ornaments 
of this character over the use of ribbon bows is 
that an inexpensive ribbon may be used with 
very good effect, whereas in bow-making the 
best quality of ribbon must be used to make a 
really graceful and handsome one, for the rib- 
bon must have luster and body, and stand out, 
as if unsupported with wire, without a strained 
appearance. 

The upper ornament is made to represent one 
of the new fancy wing novelties, and is used 
around the crown of a hat; it is very attractive 
on a hat with a short front brim and a back 
brim rolling upward. This ornament is made 
on a strip of buckram an inch wide and thir- 
teen inches long. Cover this band with a five- 
inch ribbon laid in plaits, covering the band on 
both sides. Four ornaments are drawn over 
the band. The two inside ornaments “are each 
made of half a yard of ribbon, and the two 
outer ones of one yard each. Take three yards 
of ribbon, divide into six even lengths and join 
the ends. Fold four of these strips lengthwise 
so that one edge extends about an inch beyond 
the other edge. Run the folded edge with a 
row of machine stitching, making a quarter- 
inch casing. Gather on wire and slip over the 
foundation band as illustrated. The other two 
lengths are gathered at the edge without fold- 
ing and form the third frill at the extreme end. 

The ‘‘ blow-away ”’ rosette, the second on the 
left, is made of six sections of ribbon six inches 
in length and six inches wide, cut with bias 
ends. The ends are frayed by drawing a dull 
knife over the edge. Each piece is folded 
lengthwise, stitched and gathered on a wire. 


ob tall “‘ butterfly’ ornament on the right 
of the second row is made of fourteen sec- 
tions of ribbon gathered on two pieces of wire 
sixteen inches in height. These are folded over 
at the top after the ribbonis drawn on. Each 
piece of ribbon is.cut with a bias end; one side is 
seven inches in length and the other four inches. 

The tall, slender ‘‘ pine-cone”’ ornament at 
the lower left-hand corner requires three yards 
and a quarter of ribbon, sixty-eight inches of 
which is cut off and tucked at intervals of four 
inches in quarter-inch tucks-across the width. 
These are run with wire twenty-six inches in 
length, one tuck after another, and the whole 
drawn up tightly. This upper part rests in a 
cup of ribbon made of four lengths of ribbon 
thirteen inches long made into short loops with 
rounded ends. The ribbon loops are about 
one inch and a half in length, and one loop ex- 
tends about an inch above the other and the 
underneath end hangs an inch below the outer 
end. This ornament makes a very smart 
trimming placed at the left side of the crown 
of a hat sweeping toward the back. 

Another type of butterfly bow is shown in the 
lower right-hand corner. This is made up of 
eight pieces of ribbon cut in butterfly shape 
and run with three tucks through the center. 
Thesetucks are run with wires, which aretwisted 
together at the top and bottom and concealed. 
One side of the ribbon is eight inches and the 
other twelve inches in length. The sides of the 
ribbon are shaped into a scroll, but the corded 
edge at the top and bottom is not cut away. 

If you find it difficult to cut these ornaments 
from the illustrations and descriptions I have 
given here I will be glad to mail you a pat- 
tern for the exact shape if you will send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


Some Novelty Ornaments and a Rosette 


Questions About Hats 


Freshening a White Satin Hat 


I have a black velvet hat with a white satin 
crown and upper brim, which is quite soiled 
this season. How can I clean it so as to make 
it wearable? JANE GRAY. 

To clean the white satin crown and brim go 
over it with a clean white flannel or a sponge 
which has been dipped in benzine. After the 
benzine has evaporated and the spots have 
been removed rub French chalk over it and 
then wipe off gently with a clean white cloth. 
As benzine is highly inflammable be sure to 
use it outdoors, and never near a fire or light 
of any kind. Be careful also to keep the 
French chalk from the black velvet under-brim. 


Best Hat for Twelve -Year-Old Girl 


Mother and I are going to New York this 
month for a visit and she is very anxious that I 
should have a nice hat to wear. What shall 
I get? Iam only twelve years old and have a 
dark brown serge dress and a black and white- 
check coat. JOSEPHINE. 

Choose a becoming shape in a soft velours 
hat and trim it with a three-inch-wide moiré 
ribbon drawn around the crown, and completed 
with a medium-sized bow on the right side, 
drawn down on the brim. It would be pretty 
to embroider a flower or a motif in Bulgarian 


embroidery on the ribbon band at the front, to 
relieve the color. 


“Tam” Hats are Very Fashionable 


Last winter while at college I had a wool 
Tam o’ Shanter which I wore almost constantly 
as it was so useful and becoming. I have seen 
some pictures of ‘‘Tams’’ made of velvet, but 
our milliners here have not any made up. 
Would you advise me to get one, and what shall 
I make it out of to wear with a navy blue suit? 

Miss GEORGETTE. 

A new interest has been created in black 
velvet Tam o’ Shanters, undoubtedly due to 
their becomingness to young faces and their 
usefulness. The newest idea is to trim the 
“Tam” with a broad bow across the back, 
with ends extending outward on each side, and 
a soft fold is drawn around the band. Satin or 
moiré ribbon is used, about four inches wide. 
We have a pattern (No. 6816), including sev- 
eral different styles in Tam o’ Shanter hats, 
which you will find useful if you are uncertain 
as to the exact shape. The pattern costs ten 
cents, post-free. 

To Clean a Pale Blue Felt Hat 

How can I clean my little daughter’s pretty 
light blue felt hat which is the worse for last 
season’s wear? It isso becoming and pretty | 


do not want to have it dyed, but prefer keeping 


it in the delicate blue shade. 


Mrs. THomas M. 

First take a strip of crinoline, about nine 
inches long and six inches wide, slash one side 
and roll it up tightly, making a stiff brush. 
Place the hat to be cleaned on a piece of heavy 
paper or on a box lid. Mix with four or five 
tablespoonfuls of cornmeal a pinch of Prussian- 
blue dry pastel coloring. Try to color the corn- 
meal as nearly like the shade of the hat as is 
possible. Place this mixture on the hat and 
grind in with the crinoline brush. When per- 
fectly clean shake off the powder. If any diffi- 
cult spots remain remove by gently rubbing 
with a piece of sandpaper. Then polish the hat 
with paraffin. Tack a piece of velvet over a 
block of wood and rub over a warm iron, then 
rub on the paraffin. This will give a pretty 
gloss to the hat. 
To Cut a Beaver-Hat Brim 

I have a large silk beaver hat which I wore a 
couple of years ago and which I should like to fix 
up this year for my twelve-year-old daughter. 
The brim is too wide. Will you tell me how I 
can make it smaller and still keep the fuzzy 
edge? Mrs. A. J.C. 

Mark the brim with a chalk line where you 
wish tocut itsmaller. Then put a three-cornered 
leather needle in your machine, place the hat 
brim under the threaded needle and stitch 
around the marked line. The needle will cut 
through the beaver and make it easy to tear off 
the outer edge. The needle pushes through the 
nap of the beaver without cutting it and leaves 
an even edge, whereas in cutting with a scissors 
the edge would be sharp, with the nap grazed. 


New Arrangement for Plumes 


How shall I trim my winter hat with two 
plumes? They are about twelve inches long 
with drooping heads. I find it very difficult to 
sew them on the hat attractively. My hatisa 
pressed shape in velvet, long and narrow, with 
the brim turning upward at the back. 

BETH HARVARD. 

As you say your hat is long and narrow with 
the back brim extending upward, place the 
feathers on the hat extending outward over the 
back, following the longest line, or place them 
erect at the left side of the crown toward the 
back. Sew a thin, silk-covered wire along the 
under side of the stem, as this is necessary to 
hold the feathers firm, no matter in what posi- 
tion you arrange them. If you place them 
outward over the back of the brim sew the 
outside of the stem against the hat so that the 
tip ends will extend upward. If you decide to 
place them against the crown on the left side 
arrange one with the tip end falling over toward 
the front and the other toward the left side or 
the right side. 





NOTE — Can I help you fix up your last-year hats for 
this season? Do your flowers or feathers need to be 
freshened or tinted? If so inclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope to Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of 
THE Lapies’ Home JourNnat, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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You know the 
Southern Pine 


From the silent forest 
its fragrant and health- 
giving influence shall go 
forth throughout the land. 





1 





Its healing and soothing 
properties shall be embodied 
in thousands of cakes of 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


Little children’s tender skins 
shall feel its cleansing touch. 


The luxuriant hair of 
maidenhood shall testify to its 


beneficent power. 


Old men’s snowy locks shall 
bear witness to its vitalizing 
influence. 


And you who seek a clean, 
vigorous scalp and healthy 
lustrous hair will surely enjoy 
the active virtues of the South- 
ern Pine in every cake. 


<> 


Send 10c for sample half-cake 
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Packers 
Tar 50ap 


(PURE AS THE PINES) 


If you prefer a liquid soap for 
shampooing, ask your druggist for 
our new high-quality preparation — 
Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap (per- 
fumed), price 50c per bottle ; or send 
us 10c additional to cover packing 
and postage and we will see that you 
get it promptly. 


The Packer M’f'g Co. 
Suite 87 G, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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Dutton’s Xmas Catalogues Free 


showing original collection Christmas cards, 
calendars, children's books—works of leading 
artists and writers, finest color work—reason- 
able prices. Any catalogue you want mailed free. 


Christmas Card Catalogue, Free, illustrating 
and describing great variety of cards and folders 
of artistic and literary interest, such as: 

6 designs —‘‘Ye Old Fashioned Christmas Postals*’’ 

artist C. E. Brock—16 colors. The set, 15c; doz. 25« 
4 Christmas folders (Christmas letters) —‘‘At Christmas 

Tide,’ by Mary Low—10c each; $1.00 a dozen, in- 

cluding envelopes to match. 

**A Prayer for Christmas Morning,’*by Henry Van Dyke; 
illuminated in colors — white vellum — boxed, 50c. 

6 Christmas folders (letters) by Rev. J. H. Jowett — 10« 
each, $1.00 a dozen. 

“Letty Lane’s Great Grand Parents."’ A book on 
dressing dolls, by Shiela Young. 50c, postpaid 

“Letty Lane’s Sister's Children.’’ A book on dressing 
dolls, by Shiela Young. 50c, postpaid. 


Any of above sent postpaid on receipt of price 
if not to be had of your dealer. 


Calendar Catalogue, Free. Large variety—de- 
signs by leading artists— Booklet, Pad and Block 
Calendars, 10c to $5.00. 


Catalogue Children’s Books, Free. Color books— 
toy, model and puzzle books—juvenile classics 
—fiction for boys and girls. ew . 
Orders for cards or catalogue requests should be addressed to 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Dept. A, 681 Fifth Ave., New York 


Visitors to New York are invited to call. 
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You will find Eden Cloth 
makes up beautifully for 
stylish tailored shirt- 
waists. Its firm, soft 
texture, handsome wool 
finish and pretty designs 
also make it ideal for 
pretty house-gowns and 
children’s dresses. 


EDEN 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CLOTH 


The perfect woven wash flannel 
Fast Colors 15c a Yard 
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Eden Cloth is much used 
for men’s shirts, boys’ 
blouses, pajamas, night- 
gowns and petticoats. 
Made in Stripes and Plain 
Shades and is 28 inches 
wide. Get the genuine. 
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Every yard stamped “EDEN” on the selvage 


ADE oF EDENCLOTH is made u pinto 
EDEN garments —sold by retailers. 
nec us mrore | Jdentify them by this label. 


For sale by leading dry goods dealers 
If your dealer cannot supply. you, write 
to us (mentioning his name) and we will 
send you a large variety of samples. 


SMITH.HOGG & CO, 


P.O. BOX 180 NEW YORK CITY 
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Use 3-in-One oil 
on Your Sewing Machine 
3-in-One is a wonderful 
sewing machine oil. It~is 
light and penetrating with 
great viscosity. The oil runs right to 
the very bottom of any delicate bearing 
and lubricates perfectly. 

3-in-One cleans out’the gummy, dirty 
particles gathered by inferior oil. This 
reduces wear to the least appreciable 
amount because a clean, properly oiled 
bearing is practically frictionless. Alittle 


3-in-One 

on a cloth wrung out in cold water will 
keep the case of your machine beauti- 
fully polished and perfectly clean. Also 
an application of 3-in-One prevents all 
rust and tarnish on nickeled and metal 
surfaces. 

Your dealer has 3-in-One in trial size bottles 
1 oz. for 10c; in 3 oz. bottles 25c; in 8 oz, 
bottles, (14 pint,) 50c and in Handy Oil Cans, 
3% oz. 25c. These ‘‘handy cans”’ fit a machine 
drawer and are very convenient. Sent by parcel 
Post for 30c if your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
A Library Slip with every bottle. 

FREE. A generous sample and instructive 
Dictionary on request. Write today. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 42CVS Broadway, New York 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


jj= With One Idea: 4; 
=! ToMake Money = 


~OMETHING astonishing has happened 
since last month, when I discoursed a little 
on the Grasshopper and the Ant. There isn’t a 
Grasshopper insight! All the girls I know, and 
hundreds whom I don’t know—or didn’t know 
until they wrote and introduced themselves and 
their money needs to me—are turning into the 
demurest, most diligent of Ants; and the hum 
of industry which arises from this busiest of 
ant hills is something unbelievable. In other 
words—CHRISTMAS Is COMING! 

It would be a national calamity if it didn’t 
come—above all, to us Club girls who are 
making such great fuss and preparation for it; 
but not even our little ten-and-twelve-year-old 
Junior members want it to come before Decem- 
ber twenty-fifth! Every day, even every spare 
hour, between now and that date means actual 
dollars and cents to a Girls’ Club member who 
is working—and did I not say they were all 
working? and doI need tosay that, whether a 
Girls’ Club member or not, every girl at this 
season, however ‘‘ well fixed’’ ordinarily for 
spending-money, suffers from what Robert 
Louis Stevenson delightfully termed ‘“ spon- 
taneous lapse of coin”? You know the story, 
perhaps: how the much-traveled R. L. S., at 
the request of a friend, prepared an itinerary of 
a journey, neatly tabulating each day’s ex- 
penses, but adding an extra shilling and two- 
pence in the margin. ‘‘ But what is that for?”’ 
asked the friend. ‘‘Oh,’’ was the airy rejoinder, 
“*that represents Spontaneous lapse of coin 1” 








Aid to Injured Pocketbooks 


ALWAYS think of our Club in connection 

with that story, for were it not for that 
mysterious, universal tendency on the part of 
*“coin’’ there might never have been any Girls’ 
Club organized! It has proved an efficient 
First Aid to Injured Pocketbooks at all times, 
but never More so than in the two months of 
November and December, when not only is 
there more work to do than even our present 
large and capable membership can attend to, 
but also when our special money offers, gifts 
and opportunities are most attractive. Let me 
share with youarecent letter which shows this: 

My dear Girls’ Club: Will soon be hustling again 
vigorously. Oh, I do love the work! and intend to 
have another salary soon. Ido not dread Christ- 
mas or any Other gift-giving time since I won my 
Swastika pin. Some day I will tell you what I did 
with some of my money earned in the Girls’ Club. 
It has brought me many comforts and a feeling of 
independence worth more than rubies. 

A NEBRASKA MEMBER, 


Are You Looking for “ Real”? Work? 


if ECAUSE I sometimes publish letters like 
this, which show how the Club helps the un- 
trained “home” girl, and the busy housekeeper 
with but a few spare hours to give to the work, 
let not the woman with genuine business talent, 
the girl looking for a profession or already en- 
tered upon it, imagine that it has nothing for 
her. It has as many hundred dollars as she will 
work for. This Club’s opportunities are becom- 
ing bigger, not smaller. We are frequently 
asked: ‘‘Do your girls really earn big sums? 
Is there more than a few dollars’ valuein such 
work as they do?’”’ Here are a few answers: 

In one year a Wisconsin girl, who gave up a 
business position to work for the Club, earned 
$1193. 

A Kentucky member, working in only a few 
months of the year, earned $698, 

In two months a busy school-teacher in 
Western New York earned $684. 

Two Pennsylvania girls, one a semi-invalid 
and one hampered by household duties, earned 
respectively $581 and $528. 

We have one member who in December 
alone always earns between $250 and $375. 

But, do you know that, even yet, the Club 
doesn’t do half the good it could do? It has 
helped 54,000 girls toearn money; theamount 
earned approximates $450,000; but has it 
helped you who are reading these words? If 
not, it has failed of part ofits mission, this great 
and successful Club. I used to add the qualify- 
ing words, “‘If you need money,” when repeat- 
ing my standing invitation to all feminine 
readers of THE JOURNAL to join the Club and 
share its opportunities, but I rarely do so now. 
Surely all girls need money—especially all girls 
at Christmastime! and absolutely all girls need 
the Girls’ Club. There are other things in it 
besides the money, besides even the dainty 
gifts: there’s the atmosphere of uplift and en- 
thusiasm, and there’s the cheery contact with 
so many other ambitious and successful girls. 
Would you share them? Then send your name 
and address to 


THE MANAGER OF THE Grris’ CLUB 
THE LADIEs’ Home JourNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 





























Up One Step 
It Waits You 


There’s just one step between you and the greatest of cereal 
delights. That step is Tell your grocer to send you Puffed Wheat 
or Puffed Rice. 

Then thin, porous grains—eight times normal ‘size—will greet 
the folks at your table. 

Grains that are steam-exploded—filled with a myriad cells. 
Bubbles of grain, airy, crisp and fragile, with a taste like 
toasted nuts. 

And you'll all agree that no ready-cooked cereal one-half so 
delightful ever came to your morning table. 





Some serve with cream and sugar. 

Some mix the grains with fruit. 

They are used like nut-meats in home candy making or as 
garnish to ice cream. 

Between meals, children eat them dry, or sometimes crisped 
in butter. 

And the supper dish in countless homes is Puffed Grains 
served in milk. These whole-grain morsels are crisper than 
crackers, and four times as porous as bread. 


Pp utted Wheat, 10c moatie 
Puffed Rice, 















15 C West 


No Other Such Food Creation 


And please remember this: 

There is no other way to get cereal food with all the food 
granules broken. These grains are steam-exploded—shot from 
guns—by Prof. Anderson's process. Each granule is blasted 
to pieces. 

Thus digestion acts instantly, and all the food elements in 
the grain are made available. 





The result is delicious—grains unique and inviting—grains 
with an almond taste. But the great fact is that this patent 
process makes whole grain wholly digestible. And that never 
was done before. 





A thousand meals will be made more enjoyable by Puffed 
Wheat and Rice when you know them. You'll find them both 
foods and confections. You’ll serve in a dozen ways. 

And the only step necessary is to telephone your grocer to 
send you a package of each. 


The Quaker Qals Ompany 


Sole Makers (464) 
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THE RURAL 
SCHOOL-TEACHER 


By Nan L. Mildren 


Supervisor of Primary and Rural Schools 


Sand Tables and Sand Piles 


HE sand table has for some years been part 
of the school equipment. The sand pile at 
school and in the home is a later innovation. 
For this work with sand to mean growth to 
tthe child and to give him his fullest enjoy- 
ment—the construction of something that is 
an outgrowth of his childish experiences (expe- 
riences with home activities, history, literature, 
etc.)—means that parent and teacher must 
see that he is given these experiences; be sure 
that he has a definite mental picture before he 
goes to work; give him freedom in the execution 
of what he has in mind. 
The sand table gives life to history and 
geography, creates an interest in science, gives 
S motive to the reading lesson. 


KNIT UNDERWEAR A Plan for Lower Grades 


V ORK of this kind may be a class pro- 
duction at the sand table, or it may be 


The new ‘‘fine weave”’ NV 
‘ individual work on-sand trays. 
with the new flat seam The sand is molded into hills, valleys, fields, 


etc. Strips of tin or looking-glass sages lakes, 

~~ rivers, streams. .Twigs and branches of trees 

PERFECTLY flat seam, no show orchards and forests. Houses, bridges, 
hick h he fabric. animals, etc., form the handwork of children 
thicker than the fabric, Is one for the first half of the school year. 


more attraction added to The following is a suggestive outline for the 
first half of the school year: 


‘ é&< ® 
the underwear which meets every SEPTEMBER—The American Child; His Home Jump, if you want to! 
requirement of the present fashion and His Community: Thi + sy 
Is won Ct. 





. ne I. The Home: 

in women’s dress. The new fine (a) His home and its surroundings (geog- 
me) : raphy of home brought out). 

weave’’ underwear is exactly what (b) Activities of home; gardening, farm- 

: : : ing, dairying, etc. 

its name implies —fine-woven, close- I. The Couanar ier: 

fitting, smooth and neatat every point. (a) The school and its surroundings. | 

() Activities of the community; farming, 

The new Flatlock (Trade Mark) Patented storekeeping, etc. 

Seam givesa completely new idea of seams. OcroBer—An Indian Boy; His Home. 

No matterhow snugly thegarment fits, there I. Wigwam in forest. 

is not the slightest unevenness perceptible, II. Activities of Indian life. 


No indeed! No matter how high 
the food-prices go, the cost of 

é 4 Books: ‘‘ Fishing and Hunting,”’ by Florence Campbell’s Soups to you remains 
The trim, attractive appearance of Forest Bass; “Indian Primer,” by Florence 


Mills Underwear, its softness of fabric, _ Holbrook. ; we ' the Same. 
accuracy of measurements and perfection NovEMBER—A Puritan Child; His Home and 
of finish make it the most desirable under- Voyage. 


| ee . . . 
wear any woman Can buy. I. = ao in early days (geography and Th 1 nN k of the Nn Ou rish 1 neg foo d- 


Send to our New York headquarters for book- II 
let on Forest Mills Underwear 


. The voyage (showing general character- 


istics of the countries and direction of value you Get 1n 


c voyage). 
of l) a Books: ‘Colonial Children,’’ by Mara L. 
Yoon U) } C O Pratt; ‘Pilgrim Stories,” by Margaret 


B. Pumphrey. 


NEw York, Brown-Durrell Building, 15 W. 19th s:. DrEcEMBER—A Shepherd Boy; His Home and 


Bosron, Brown-Durrell Building Life. 

I. Shepherd life. 

II. Land of Santa Claus. 

Books: ‘‘In Field and Pasture,” by Maude 
B. Dutton; “Old Stories of the East,” 
by J. Baldwin. 

January—An Eskimo Child; His Home and 

Activities. 

I. His home, surroundings, animals, etc. 

Books: ‘Children of the Cold,” by F. 
Schwatka; “Around the World,” by L. 

It is made from whole quarters of prime 
fresh beef—a strong rich stock containing 
also plenty of the juicy meat which has 
not been used for stock. And with this 
are included carrots and white turnips cut 

into dice, peas, barley, celery, leeks, and 
the proper seasoning to make a perfect 
soup. It is so hearty and satisfying that 
it is almost a meal in itself. 
Why not enjoy it at your table day? 
Your money back if not satisfied, 




















Carroll. 
Emphasize and show work of ice and snow. 


Industries for Older Pupils 


JUPILS are directed to the library for books 
giving information; also they are encour- 
aged to read outside. The information gained 
from reading and from visits to factories, etc., 
isworked out in forms of expression on the sand 
table, then in oral and written work. Making 
of buildings, machinery, etc., for the sand table 
is worked out in the handwork period. 
Following is a suggestive plan for the first 
half of the school year: 


SrePTEMBER—Agriculture and Farm Activities. 
Modern methods in planting, cultivating, 
harvesting, storing, milling, transporta- 
tion, poultry raising, dairying and trucking. 
Books: “Stories of Industry,” by Anna 
Chase and E. Clow; “Agriculture for 
Beginners,”’ by Burket, Stevens and Hill. 
OcTOBER—Lumbering. 

Home of the woodcutter, sawmill, lumber 
yard, factory, transportation. 

Books: “Stories of Industry,” by Anna 
Chase and E. Clow; ‘‘How We are 
Sheltered,’’? by Chamberlain. 

NovEMBER—Cotton Growing and Cotton. 

Cotton plantation, cotton gin, transporta- 

tion, cotton mills. 


Pg 
Stylish Shoes That Fit 


Fashion's best models, an extraordinary 
wearing quality, and, best of all, a superla- 
tive fitting quality are embodied in 


UTZ &DUNN Co 


Shoes for Women 


Every normal foot enjoys these shoes be- 
cause Our experts test every model upon 
actual normal feet. Then, with the finest 
materials and everlasting caution, they 
make up shoes that hold their shape in- 
definitely. For more than thirty years, 
this desire to excel has gained forusa 
national reputation for perfect fit and last- 
ing wear. 

“For women with sensitive feet,”’ we rec- 
ommend one of our specialties -the 


Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe Books: “Geographical Reader,” by G. F. 
In addition to its correct style, the insole Carpenter; | “How We are Clothed,”’ by 
of wool felt makes this “the easiest shoe Chamberlain. 
for women.” DECEMBER—Sheep Raising and Wool. 
Utz & Dunn Co. Shoes are sold at $3.50 Sheep ranch, preparation of wool for factory, 
to $5.00. Dr. Edison Cushion Shoes are treatment in factory—sorting, dipping, 
_ peleed af G4.00, 96.50 and $5.00. drying, coloring, weaving, etc. 
Write for our new book—‘The Feet of An Books: ‘“Stories- of Industry,” by Anna 
Active Woman. Chase and F. Clow; “How We are 
UTZ & DUNN CO., 198 Camal St., Rochester, N. Y. Clothed,”’ by Chamberlain. 
Makers of High Grade Footwear for Women, January—Coal Mining. 
Misses and Children —Ca pacity, 8000 pairs daily, Show different kinds of mines, tools used, 
manner of transportation. 
Books: “Geographical Reader,” by G. F. 
Carpenter; “Stories of Industry,” by 
Anna Chase and EF. Clow. 
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21 kinds—10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Bouillon Ox-Tail 
Beef Clam Chowder Pea 
Bouillon Consommé Pepper Pot 
Celery Julienne Printanier 
Chicken Mock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken-Gumbo Mulligatawny Tomato-Ckra 
Give sugary joys (Okra) Mutton Broth Vegetable 
To sissy boys Vermicelli-Tomato 
But “Campbell’s Soup’ say I. 
Rather the bliss 


OF 2 bow! like this soi» LOOk for the red-and-white label 
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NOTE—Miss Mildren will be glad to answer any 
questions on the work suggested above, if the request 
is accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. On 
account of limited space it is impossible to explain in 
this article all the possiblilities of the sand table or the 
sand pile. Suggestions forthe second haif of the school 
year will be given in the January number. 
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HE lace-makers of 

today can produce no 

finer laces than their 
forebears of a century ago. 
They can produce more lace— 
but no better lace. It is the 
same with writing papers. 
A century ago the Crane mills 
turned out the finest papers 
that could be made. Today 
these same mills are produc- 
ing the finest papers that can 
be made. Other papers can 
be made more cheaply, and 
in greater quantities, but none 
can be made better. 


(Crane's 
wen 
aun 


is one of the most exquisite of all the 
Crane papers. ‘The weave and finish and 
the sizes are just what they ought to be. 
The tints and designs represent the 
taste of the very highest authorities. 

You will be fascinated with the new 
shade, Tapestry Blue, and with the new 
envelope flaps and the latest ideas in 
monogram stamping. 


We want every woman to see Crane’s Linen Lawn. 


We will gladly mail samples on receipt of 10 cents 
in stamps for postage. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co. 


New York 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Don’t 
let the chil- 
drengobacktostiff, 
hard, unyielding foot- 
wear. Don’t you remember 
how glad they were to get into 
light, flexible shoes last Summer, and 
how they hated to give them up in the 
Fall? There is the same restful comfort 
and flexibility in Fall and Winter in 


Trot-Mocs 


For Grown-ups and Growing-ups 











Made from Weatherproof 
Moose, extra high cut and skele- 
ton lines, with genuine Troc- 
Moc soles which conform to 
every bend of the foot and 4 
will not harden when wet. 
You will be surprised 
at their lightness. 
Other models for out- 
door and house wear. 

Your dealer can get 
them for you. We 
will send illustrated folder upon application. 


ASHBY-CRAWFORD CO. 
Makers of Back-to-Nature Shoes 


q Dept. A, Marlborough, Mass. 
LY, - 




































WHAT OTHER WOMEN 
HAVE FOUND OUT 


To Wash Laces Well 


there are two ‘‘don’ts”’ to be remembered: 
Don’t rub and don’t pin. Make a soap 
mixture by using up all the bits of good soap 
and boiling them with a little water. Put 
your lace in a glass jar, pour some of the boil- 
ing suds over it and add cooler water until 
the jar is nearly full; then screw on the lid 
and shake the jar thoroughly. Repeat this 
several times if necessary; then rinse the 
lace and lay it out wet in the sunshine, on a 
clean cloth. Don’t pin, or you will stretch 
your lace out of shape. Another good point 
to remember is this: When washing a lace 
collar lay it on the ironing+board before 
wetting it and draw its outline with a lead 
pencil. Spread it on the board again in the 
same place when you are ready to press it, 
after washing and bleaching, and the pencil 
marks will make it easy to iron the collar into 
its proper shape. St. Louts. 


Chiffon Ruches 


that were so much worn in the spring, and 
will be worn now until the time for furs to 
take their place, are hard to keep flat on the 
shoulders. If the weights that tailors use are 
covered with silk of the color of the ruches 
and sewed on them no wind will blow them, 
and their effect will be much improved. 

To Earn Money for Christmas ida 
plant parsley seed by the first of November, 
after putting it to soak in water over night. 
A long narrow seed box is the best thing to 
plant in, and put a dozen seeds or more in 
each spot. Keep the earth moist. Invert 
jelly tumblers over the spots that have been 
planted and place the box in asunny window. 
Before Christmas the parsley will be green 
and fine, ready to transplant to little pots. 
Cover these pots with green crépe paper, 
and get your grocer to let you put them in 
his window to sell. The writer sold her pots 
for thirty cents apiece and earned quite a 
little money for Christmas presents. Mint, 
too, will find a ready sale. Mrs. J. F.P. 

Keep a Crochet Hook 
in the sewing-machine drawer and you will 
find it the handiest thing for cleaning all the 
dust and lint from the under parts of the 
machine, usually so hard to get at. 

; BALTIMORE. 

Steam Citron 
before cutting it for Thanksgiving pies and 
cakes. Cutting citron is oneof the hardthings 
to do, but after steaming it for a few minutes 
the work will seem easy. M.-G. S, 

A Pretty Christmas Gift 
or greeting to an absent friend is a photograph 
of your home, made or mounted on a card 
or heavy paper. Such an idea is capable of 
elaboration, or it may be as simple as you 
choose. The gift will be welcome in either 
case, and now is the time to get it ready. 


: > ye i 
If Company is Coming 


it will be found a great help to plan the meals 
beforehand for the time your guests are 
expected to stay. ‘‘Think hard before they 
come, and take it easy while they are here,” 
is the maxim that the woman who offers this 
suggestion has followed. Perhaps the whole 
plan cannot be strictly adhered to, because 
left-overs cause some Vv ariation; but it is un- 
doubtedly a wise idea, and the meals care- 
fully thought out beforehand are likely to be 
much better than those which are the result 
of action at the last hour. Mrs. P. J. F. 


Let Your Child Teach You 


when he is indifferent about his lessons, and 
see how much more quickly he will learn. 
This idea may be applied to both day school 
and Sunday-school lessons. While the 
mother is sewing let the child play he is 
teacher. GEORGIA. 


hree Measuring-Cups 

in the kitchen. will simplify many cooking 
processes. Have two of glass and one of tin. 
One glass cup with a raised rim is especially 
good for measuring liquids, as the rim pre- 
vents them from running over. The other 
glass cup, for measuring flour, should be 
without such a rim, so that extra flour may 
be smoothed off with a knife. The tin cup 
may be kept for measuring hot water or for 
shortening that is to be heated. E.G. H. 


In Washing Dishes 
it will be found a help to place scraps of soap 
in a little bag and use the bag as a dishcloth. 
Empty sugar bags or small flour sacks will 
be found suitable for the purpose. C. H. 


Racks to Hold Kettle Covers 

would cost but very little if planned for when 
a house is to be built, and they are always a 
great convenience. They may be fastened 
to the inside of the kitchen-closet door, 
where they will occupy no space needed for 
something else. They are of simple con- 
struction: two end pieces and a long cross- 
bar, the lids being slipped between this bar 
and the door and held up by the knobs 
resting on the bar. New MExiIco. 





NOTE—This department is an “Exchange’’ of 
ideas—of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the 
family, the kitchen, the nursery, the sewing-room, or 
any other part of the house—to which any JoURNAL 
reader is cordially invited to contribute. A crisp dollar 
bill is paid for any idea accepted. But no manuscripts 
can be returned; unused ones will be destroyed. Write 
very briefly: just the hint itself, to the Editor of ‘THE 
JoURNAL’s Exchange,’’ THE LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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“M-m-m-m! Great!” 
Tr This New Turkey Dressing 


What’s zz it? Listen: Bread crumbs. English walnuts. Celery. 
Apples. And—good Underwood Deviled Ham—the Big Taste! 


Little Red Devil Recipe No. 38 


Mix 3 cups stale bread crumbs, 144 cups Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Stirin,one ata time, 1 cup chopped walnuts » 2 cup chopped 
celery; I cup chopped apples; I teaspoon crushed marjoram 
leaves ; salt and pepper to taste; and, last of all, 3 eggs. Mix 
thoroughly. This quantity is enough for a large turkey. 
Or maybe you've a dressing recipe of your own that you’re wedded to, 
Then just add Underwood Deviled Ham to it. You'll love it even better. 
Why is Underwood Deviled Ham so delicious in sandwiches, dressings, 
omelets, salads, rarebits, etc.? Because— it’s real homelike boiled ham, 
cooked en casserole to keep in the ham savor of salt-and-sugar-and-hickory- 
smoke. Ground fine and mixed with the tantalizing Underwood Deviled 
Dressing of many mild spices. Not hot, just mouth-watering. 




































Order some from your grocer now. If he hasn’t it, send his name and 
15c for can to try. Economical. Makes 12 to 24 sandwiches. Or send 
grocer’s name for Free Book of the Famous Little Red Devil Recipes. 

William Underwood Company, 64 Fulton Street, Boston, Mass, 


a DERWOOD DEVILED HAM - 


“Branded With The Devil But Fit For The Gods.” 
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FTER ONCE 


wearing Carter’s, the 
selection of underwear is 
greatly simplified, in fact, 
solved for all time. 


It becomes, with most fami- 
lies, merely a matter of send- 
ing in an order for the same 
size and_ style, in suitable 
weights. 


The William Carter Company 
Needham Heights and 
Springfield, Mass. 








rter’s 


Reg.U.5.Pat.Oft 


Underwear 


For all the Family. 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


UNFILLED 
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Ryrenlin 


‘ Window Shades 


—are far cheaper in the end than any 
other shades you can buy. They outlast 
several ordinary shades, because they are 
made without that “filling” of chalk 
and clay which in the ordinary shade so 
soon causes unsightly streaks and “pin- 
holes.” 

Sun won’t fade a Brenlin Unfilled 
Shade, nor water spot it. It always 
hangs straight and smooth and really 
shades. 


Write for the 
Brenlin Book today 


It shows actual samples in all the beauti- 
ful colors and tints, and gives many helpful 
window decoration suggestions. With it we 
will send you the name of the Brenlin dealer 
in your town, or tell you how to order direct. 
Write today. CHAs.W. BRENEMAN & Co., 
2015 Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades 


font oe 


have 
this mark — F3ERE_IN LLIN — perforated along 
the edge. Look closely for it. 

For windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards 
long, 75c (except in the far West). Special 
sizes and Brenlin Duplex—light one side, 
dark the other—made to order at propor- 
tionate prices. 


For temporary uses and for windows of 
little importance, there are two cheaper 
grades of Brenlin — Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made, at 55c and 30c 
respectively (except in the far West), for 
windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long. 
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Sheets as 
Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change 


but ‘‘Utica’’ remains a standard 


Utica Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases have been 
used in the best homes 
since 1848. There is 
great satisfaction in 
their fine laundering 
qualities and econ- 
omy in their long wear. 


Sold by dry-goods stores everywhere 


Our Mohawk Brand is a good 
sheet, not quite so heavy as Utica 
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Chica Steam & Mohawk Valley 


Cotton Mills 
Utica. NY ‘Ss 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
GROWING PLANTS 


By George E. Walsh 


N WINTER one has more time for the culti- 

vation of novelties in plants than in summer. 

New effects add to the beauty of the window 
garden and serve as ornaments to the home. 

For instance, one woman who is lame and, 
in winter, confined to her home has devoted 
her time to the raising of cactuses. One of her 
favorite novelties is a big cactus ball that hangs 
in the front of her window garden. A wooden 
tub twelve inches across and six inches high 
was bored full of holes one inch in diameter, 
then filled with rich soil, and a cactus plant 
inserted in each hole. When the roots of the 
plants were established the head of each pro- 
truded through the hole, and, in its search for 
sunlight, it grew round and big. The sides and 
bottom of the tub were studded with these cac- 
tus heads, and as they developed they converted 
the tub into a ball of green spines, bulbs and 
odd-looking heads. In the blooming season the 
cactuses presented a crimson mass that was 
worth a long trip to see. 

Another woman raises flowering bulbs on 
sponges. Cheap sponges are used, as numerous 
large holes in a sponge are an advantage. The 
bulbs are inserted in these holes and held there 
by supports. In most cases the holes must be 
cut larger to accommodate the bulbs, but by 
a little stretching a small hole can be enlarged 
sufficiently to hold a good-sized bulb. When 
the sponge is loaded with bulbs either string 
or fine copper wire should be wound around to 
anchor the plants in position. The fine copper 
wire used in electrical work is best. Sphagnum 
moss may be added to cover any open space. 

Dip the ball in water until the sponge has 
absorbed all the moisture it can, then hang it 
in a dark place until the bulbs have rooted. 
In from six weeks to two months the bulbs will 
be ready to bring to the sunlight. Watering 
once a day is necessary. Many kinds of 
bulbous plants are suitable—hyacinths, lilies 
of the valley, crocuses, snowdrops, Scillas and 
the various sorts of Narcissus. Green moss 
gathered from the woods and bound around 
the mass enhances the effect. A few small 
ferns should also be planted in the sponge. 

y HEN next you purchase a pineapple select 
one with a rich, well-developed head or 
stem, and cut this off with a sharp knife so that 
an inch or two of the fruit is left on it. Plant 
this in a pot of rich soil, burying it to a depth 
of several inches, with the stem sticking up. 
Water the soil thoroughly and put in a warm, 
dark place until the roots are formed. Within 
a short time this head will shoot up and spread 
into a beautiful fern shape. You will not get 
pineapples, but you will have a pineapple plant 
that will look as odd and as pretty as many of 
the tropical plants admired in greenhouses. 

A novel indoor-plant effect produced by 
another lover of flowers was made in this way: 
In the autumn she searched for a cedar tree 
with gnarled and crooked branches. It was 
about five inches in diameter at the base where 
it was cut off. The top was six feet from the 
base, and several gnarled branches were left 
on, extending a foot or more from the trunk. 
The bark was left on the limbs, but all the 
foliage and small twigs were cleaned off. The 
bark was rubbed and polished so that it had a 
clean, fresh look. 

Numerous holes were then bored in the 
trunk and limbs and filled with rich soil. 
Cactuses, bulbous plants, ferns and other 
plants were started in these holes. When they 
had taken root in a dark room the tree was set 
in the window and securely fastened there. In 
a short time the tree was abloom with green 
leaves and flowering plants; small ferns sprang 
up from the holes; lily-of-the-valley flowers 
opened their white heads in the most unex- 
pected places, and the delicate tendrils of the 
cypress vine drooped and trailed downward. 
The whole effect was one of beauty and pictur- 
esqueness, and the cost had been slight. 


Tr woman who aspires to get ahead of her 
friends in starting outdoor plants should 
heed the experience of one who late in February 
started a turnip and potato patch in her 
window garden. On an upper shelf there was 
a row of potatoes and turnips, with little green 
heads sprouting out through the top. 

“What are you raising, potatoes 
turnips?” exclaimed one. 

“No, flowers,” was the smiling reply. 

‘‘Flowers from potatoes and turnips? I 
suppose, then, you can perform the miraculous 
and raise figs from thorns.” 

“Not quite that, but I can raise most 
beautiful flowers from these potatoes and 
turnips. I will explain.” 

Then she told how she always started her 
early, tender annuals indoors before the 
weather was warm enough for outdoor plant- 
ing. These were the annuals which would not 
stand transplanting, such as phlox, cypress 
vine, etc. Good-sized potatoes or turnips were 
selected, part of the inside was dug out, the 
cavity filled with rich soil and the seeds of the 
tender annuals were planted in it. 

“When the weather is mild enough,” she 
went on, “I dig holes in the garden and 
transplant my potatoes and turnips. They are 
a little shriveled up by that time, but the 
plants are an inch or two high. I have had 
some five and six inches high. The potatoes or 
turnips quickly decay in the soil, and furnish 
food to the plants. -The roots of the latter 
spread out, so I really transplant the tender- 
est varieties without disturbing their roots. 
They keep on growing without being checked, 
and I have tender annuals weeks and months 
ahead of my neighbors.” 
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EO. T. BRODNAX 


20 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Write today for one or more of these articles and a copy 
™,, of our 180 page catalogue for 1914. Your money 
back if you are not pleased. All shipments 
prepaid and safe delivery guaranteed. 
Save money on your gifts—com- _ 


Pare our prices. 
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mond Necklace. 
5 fine crystal 
white diamonds. 14 
gold mountings 
and chain - $45 
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1830. 10 kt. La 1761. Pink Cameo Brooch. 10 kt. 13125. 
Valliere, with 15 in. gold mtg. Hand engr. Safety 4 kt. 
chain. Pink Cameo. 2 catch. Pendant ring - Gold La 13378. 
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Fine value - $0.60 


24587. sterling Silver Peucil. 


Spiral with ring. 





Sterling Silver Lemon Fork. 
Holly design $0.45 



























et Knife, Aluminum 
handle, “Nigger eat- 
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value 60.25 
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etling Perfume 
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41248. Sterling Silver Napkin Marker and 
Holder, Pierced, good weight and value. 
1 letter engraved free - : - a 00 


41248. Nail File 
in Sterling Sil- 
Holder. 
**Good luck’’ 
emblems - $0,45 
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27028. 15¢ in. Open 


| Salt Cellar. Silver 
holder. Blue glass 
lining. Each $0.40 


These articles 
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¥% size 
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27031. Smelling 
Salts Bottie. 


27030. ‘Tea Bell, 
Sterling Silver han- Out 
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39885. Handled Col- 
lapsible Drinking 
50 Cup in black leather 
case - $1.00 
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Prepare now for the social events of winter eve- 
nings. Many people have sallow greasy skins at 
the end of summer, Pompeian makes skins clear, 
clean and attractive, Be happy-in the knowledge of 
your good looks. Use Pompeian Massage Cream. 
At all dealers. Shun cheaply-made imitations. 


Trial Jar & Art Panel 


sent for 10c. Size of Panel, 32x 7% ins. 
sitely done in fire-glow colors. 


i Exqui- 
Clip coupon now. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 
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Cut off, sign and send, 
The Pompeian Mfg, Co., 1 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find 10c¢ (coin Or stamps) for a trial jar of 
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Pompeian Massage Cream and the 1914 Art Panel, 
Name 

Address 

City State 


Stamps accepted, coin preferred 
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Design No. 2708-8 


Given. 


This handsome Crash Pillow absolutely 
FREE with the purchase of 6 skeins of 
Brainerd & Armstrong’s “‘ Roman Floss.”’ 


WHAT YOU GET 


1 Pillow Top,17 x 22 in., hand tinted—Mate- 
rial for back (good quality). 1 set detailed 
instructions for working, so arranged that 
even a beginner can work the piece. 6 skeins 
“B.&A. Asiatic Dye Roman Floss.” 


WHAT YOU PAY 


THIRTY CENTS (30c) covers postage and 
the cost of 6skeins of silk for commencing the 
work, Balance of Outfit FREE. Offer restricted 
to United States, 


SEND NO MONEY 


ENTIRE OUTFIT SENT ON APPROVAL. 
Why buy goods without having seen them? Sat- 
isfy yourself Of the value before sending the 
money. Order today, using Coupon below. 


BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 
6 Union St., New London, Conn. 


Pleasesend me on approval your Pillow Uutfit No.2706-8, for 
which | agree to Send you 30c ; or if not satisfactory, I will 
return the Outfittoyou by mail within 3daysafter receiving it. 


Name 
Street aa 


Town State 
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CHILDREN’S 
BIRTHDAY PARTIES 


By Eleanor Arragh 


Pe ee ae impression which is grad- 
ually deepening into conviction among a 
steadily increasing number of thinking people 
is that children have too much in this day and 
this country for their own good. When life lav- 
ishes so much and so unwisely in the beginning 
children, who are the victims of it, are bound 
to suffer laterin many ways. They continue to 
expect and demand too much, and cannot ac- 
commodate themselves to simple things. The 
children’s birthday party habit not only affects 
the moral nature of children in various ways, 
and sows dangerous seeds for the future in 
child character and habits, but it also threatens 
their happiness through the danger to health 
which such parties involve. Instead of the 
wholesome tiny buttered biscuit or sandwiches, 
plain cake or cookies, and perhaps a simple ice 
cream or fruit, with water or cocoa as the bev- 
erage, or even Merely mild lemonade and cake 
which a generation ago were considered enough 
to serve, such a mixture is set before birthday 
party guests that the whole physical system is 
frequently completely upset. 

It is not conducive to dainty table manners, 
restrained appetites and orderly behavior to 
have thirty or forty children served “refresh- 
ments” at the same time. Children may be 
well trained, but they are playful little animals 
who enjoy to the full, and very humanly take 
advantage of the opportunities afforded their 


appetites and spirits in the frolicsome company - 


of their kind. When four or more kinds of cake 
are upon the table, or tables, placed there for 
the purpose quite asmuchof exciting and stimu- 
lating the imagination as the stomach; when 
the unwise hostess has catered to artificial (or 
natural) appetites by thrilling the guests with 
visions of not Only white but pink and green 
ice cream as well, what more natural than that 
the children should want to share in all? 


OUNG folks should have much hearty fun, 

but the nervous excitement engendered 
under the name of “fun” at many children’s 
parties by some of the games and by the rivalry 
as to favors and ‘‘ prizes” is positively danger- 
ous. Training children to take part with worldly 
sang froid in the grown-up social affairs, where 
rivalry of all sorts is “‘ part of the game,’”’ may 
be considered necessary for their future success- 
ful conduct, but it is anything but a proper 
preparation for any potentially successful body 
or mind to give such ‘‘training”’’as that offered 
by the average fashionable child’s birthday 
party of today. 

Children would enjoy simple birthday par- 
ties quite as much as elaborate ones if their 
mothers only believed they would, and pro- 
ceeded upon that basis. Begun upon and held to 
a happy standard of simplicity, and given at 
longer intervals—at five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty, or seven, fourteen and cighteen—there 
would be less nerve strain for American chil- 
dren and their mothers. 

There are, happily, some families where 
birthdays are made the occasion of doing some- 
thing to bestow pleasure upon others, and the 
realization of the flight and value of time and 
life exquisitely taught. I know one family 
where no birthday parties are given, but the 
invariable rule for the anniversary of each of 
many members, from the five-year-old to the 
grandparents, is a simple cake with little wax 
candles. And there is much fun, for, no matter 
how many the years, after the twenty-first 
birthday the candles shrink in number and 
never again get beyond sixteen. The gifts are 
most simple and inexpensive; sometimes only 
wild flowers or penny toys ‘‘for fun,” but the 
occasion is always a wholesome, happy féte, 
although, except the cake, nothing unusual 
marks the birthday so far as the fare is concemed. 


LARNING 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


By Margaret Leigh 


HRISTMAS should be, to the children, a 

giving time as well as a getting time. For 
birthday gifts as well as for Christmas gifts they 
enjoy most giving what they make or earn. 
With what joy a small child toddles home from 
kindergarten carrying some little thing that he 
has made for Father or Mother, and how care- 
fully he hides it and looks forward to the day 
when he can present the precious little gift. 

One Christmas week Mary, aged six, was 
visiting her aunt. The aunt had bought a work- 
basket which she had planned for Mary to pre- 
sent to her mother on Christmas morning, but 
she decided it would give more pleasure if 
Mary were to earn the basket and give it to her 
mother; so Mary worked for her aunt to earn 
money for the gift. She picked up scraps from 
the sewing-room floor, helped make a bed and 
did other things. She entered into everything 
with true Christmas spirit. 

When the work was done pincushions, 
brushes, mirrors and other things, and, of 
course, the workbasket, were put in one place. 
This was a “‘store” kept by the aunt,and Mary 
came to buy. You may think that she selected 
the basket at once. Not at all. She priced 
various things just as if it were a real store, and 
finally selected the basket and paid for it. She 
wrapped it very carefully, carried it home and 
kept the secret until Christmas morning. 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913: 


Three times 
the light 
for the same cost 















Nii Lhe old way to get more light is to use 
ij more old-style carbon lamps—and pay 
| for more electricity. 







































































Iii § The new way to get more light is to use if 
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I Edison Mazda Lamps 


They triple the purchasing power of every dollar youspend 


| 

| 
| AN 
Wi for electricity by giving you three times as much light as Ai | 
NW] I old-style carbon lamps from the same amount of current. | | 

1} . . ‘ ‘ adie ( 
tt} { Use Edison Mazdas and, without increasing your lighting Hh) 

bills, you have your choice of | 


3 times as much light in each room—or 
3 times as many rooms lighted—or 
3 times as many hours of light. 


Or, you can have as much, oreven more light than old-style car- 
bon lamps give and still save enough electricity to operate some 
of the delightfully convenient electrical devices shown below. 
You can easily tell the difference between Edison Mazdas and 
carbon lamps, even when unlighted. Look at the pictures. 

en ask your lighting company or your: nearest electrical 
dealer to show you the various sizes of Edison Mazda Lamps. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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nn | j Sipe yn Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World a 
Nts is fn orl Sales Offices in allLarge Cities. Agencies Everywhere of f neeme aad 
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G-E Electric Coffee Pot 
G-E Electric Flatiron 

G-F Electric 

Hot Plate 


G-E Luminous Radiator 


G-E Radiant Grill 
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In Spotless Town they furnish aid that’s suited to the ready Maid. 
The sudden suds from every piece remove the slightest trace of grease. 
It means arest with pans aglow— 
You know the rest 














(1) Sapolio’s rich sads quickly 
clean dirt and grease from 
kitchen utensils and wood work. 


(3) Sapolio quickly gives tin- 
ware and metals a brilliant, last- 
ing polish. 





(4) Sapolio does not roughen 
the smooth surface of tins or 
kitchen enamel ware. It does 
not dry or roughen your hands. 


(2) Sapolio thoroughly scours 
kitchen knives, forks and 
spoons—quickly removing the 
dullness and rust. 





= If youvalue your kitchen 
lf 9 ware and wish to retain 
; % 


Not a par- SAPOLIO | soft hands use nothing but 


You rub just the amount 
of Sapolio you need ona 
damp cloth. 
ticle scatters. 
waste. 


It cannot Sapolio—the economical 
cleaner. 
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(Stéver wrapper—blue band) 


FREE TOY for the CHILDREN 


On request, we will mail a Spotless Town Cut- 
Out for children. It consists of the Spotless Town 
background, 8% inches long, and nine Spotless 





Town characters in color, which cut out to stand 
as placed in front of the Town. This makes a 
very attractive miniature town for the playroom. 


Enoch Morgan’s Sons Company . Sole Manufaciurers New York City 

















To Every Woman 


Who Wants Inspiration, Recre- 
ation, Encouragement, New 


Fashions and Helpful Ideas 


‘To days 


Is proving its inestimable value. Thou- 
sands of women in every State are en- 
thusiastic about the new Today’s because 
it seems to reach out to them with friend- 
ly helping hands—to warm their hearts 
witha strong, glowing human sympathy. 
The many recent improvements that 
have been made in Today’s makes it the 
magazine sensation of the hour. Today’s 
Magazine is now the Necessary Woman’s 
Magazine. Itis different. Today’sisa 
large, handsomely illustrated Woman’s 
Home Journal that gives every reader 
expert advice about her children, etc., 
and the valuable information needed 
to solve her clothes problems and her 
pote Homes problems. 


For latest styles, for 
delightful stories, for 
money-saving and 
labor-saving ideas 
Today’s Magazine is 
now the recognized 
headquarters. .But 
aside from these prac- 
tical things Today’s 
makes a personal. ap- 
peal to its readers that 
is really remarkable. 
Today’s is the maga- 
zine with a soul—with 
a heart to heart rela- 
tionship ‘between edi- 
tors and readers that 
4 makes the monthly 
visit of each number as welcome as a dear friend 
who radiates helpfulness and good cheer and 
drives away the blues. 


Life seems brighter, —- more worth while 
after reading the new and ater Today’s — 
the magazine women are talking about every- 
where. One of the many remarkable things 
about Today’s Magazine is its price. It is a 
tremendous bargain. Think of it! You may 
have a full year’s subscription for this wonder- 
fully attractive and fascinating journal for the 
small sum of 50 cents with any one of the 
Famous May Manton Patterns free. You will 
look back with pleasure upon the day you decid- 
ed to subscribe for Today’s Magazine. Do it now! 


Wonderful Introductory Bargain 


Every woman who sends 50 cents at once for a year’s 
subscription for Today’s, may for only 10 cents ex- 
tra have either 5 fine embroidered Linene hand- 
kerchiefs, or The Famous Ezy-Hem Skirt Gage, or 
a Stylish German Silver Mesh Coin Purse, or a 30 
inch Imitation Mexican Drawnwork Centerpiece. 
Send only 60 cents for a full year to Today’s Maga- 
zine and your choice of the above articles worth 50 
to 75 cents each. You may also select any May 
Manton Pattern free from your first magazine. 
This most liberal offer expires January 1, 1914. 
Act quickly. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Today’s Magazine, Dept. A 
461—4th Avenue, New York 


Note.— Sample copy of Today’s Magazine and 
our wonderful new Premium catalog sent free 
on request. 


























Plymouth Furs 


From the forests of the Northwest 
and Canada, trappers and hunters 
send us their finest and most lus- 


trous pelts. 


These gorgeous pelts fashioned by 
expert furriers into novel and exclu- 
sive models have made “Plymouth 
Furs” the standard high-grade furs 
of America. They are sold direct to 
the consumer only, because in that 


way we can sell at lower prices. 


Portfolio D Free 


If you will advise us the kind of furs you 
are considering we will send you Portfolio D, 
containing a special selection of exquisite 
photographs of the actual furs. These pho- 


tographs will greatly simplify selections. 
Repairs and Renovations at Reasonable Rates 
PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


170-190 Plymouth Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(The Fur Center of America) 











SOME GIFTS THEY 
GAVE MY BABY 


By Carolyn Crane 


| hls I post meg received a score of gravy-spoons 
ding gifts, and socks enough amply 
to rel for my first baby in case he had been 
a centipede, I might not have noticed how 
thoughtlessly many people select gifts. If I 
had not seen my energetic little son demolish 
a crocheted, beribboned toy, I, too, might have 
selected such an ornament asa gift for the baby 
of some one else; if I had not been annoyed time 
and time again by the dainty little lingerie bibs 
that were soiled before I had finished pinning 
them on I might be guilty of giving some young 
mother a gift which defeats its own usefulness. 
While some of my friends were thoughtless 
in their selections many of the gifts for my little 
son had the true requisites of real gifts; they 
were beautiful, useful, and had an individuality 
that always suggested the giver. I could never 
cover Baby with his blue and white crib quilt 
without thinking of the dear old great-aunt who 
patiently and lovingly pieced the little patches 
together. Another gift that seemed a part of 
the giver was Baby’s creeping-rug. The founda- 
tion was a gray cotton blanket, and all over 
its surface were sewed funny animals cut from 
bright-colored materials; most of them had 
angular forms and flat-buttoneyes. Even kind- 
hearted Grandmother, who made it, was sur- 
prised to see its magic properties for quieting 
Baby’s disturbed spirits. 


BEAUTIFUL and useful gift that always 

reminded me of Baby’s discriminating 
bachelor uncle was a camera finished in white 
leather, with my little son’s initials on it in 
gold. About the same time that I received 
this gift my nephew brought, as his greeting, 
several pairs of stocking forms of graduated 
sizes which he had laboriously and carefully 
whittled from white pine. I always dried 
Baby’s stockings on them to prevent shrinking. 
These gifts impressed on me what a small part 
money value may play in a gift of much real 
value otherwise. 

A chest for holding Baby’s rapidly accumu- 
lating toys proved most useful. It was de- 
signed and made by a nephew who had lately 
graduated from a manual training school. 

Among the many pretty and inexpensive 
gifts were several pairs of fine lawn capstrings 
daintily hemstitched, and rosettes of ribbon 
in blue, pink and white. One of the girls em- 
broidered several white piqué cart-straps which 
proved very serviceable. Half a dozen plain 
linen bibs, thickly padded and edged with neat 
embroidery scallops, proved a boon during the 
teething period. 

One of the most unusual gifts I received for 
Baby was a set of three toy sadirons. Our 
washerwoman remarked as she gave them to 
me that they were fine for ‘iced Baby’s 
little clothes, and they surely were. Another 
simple gift that has amused Baby during his 
bath ever since it was brought to him bya 
neighbor’s little girl is a toy fish that floats 
in the tub. 

Next a thoughtful friend provided Baby’s 
cart with two washable covers. One was made 
of heavy piqué, with the edges buttonholed 
in scallops and Baby’s initial embroidered in 
the center. The other consisted of four fine 
embroidered linen handkerchiefs joined with 
baby Irish insertion. The edges were finished 
with a narrow, baby Irish lace, and a soft blue 
satin bow in the center added a touch of color. 

A little book contained Baby’s monogram 
and initials, both in script and in old English, 
in a number of different sizes. There were also 
designs suitable for embroidering on Baby’s 
wardrobe, such as sprays of forget-me-nots, 
tiny circles of eyelets and the like. The giver 
had been thoughtful enough to insert several 
pieces of carbon paper in the booklet, thus 
providing a useful little stamping outfit. 


BY great-aunt, who has the rare faculty 
of gracefully presenting a plain, substantial 
gift, sent half a dozen towels made from partly 
worn table linen. They were hand-hemmed, as 
were also the little-washcloths that came with 
them. The neat lavender-scented package, 
tied with pale lavender ribbon, so forcibly 
suggested the giver that her card was super- 
fluous. I could not help comparing this simple 
gift with the elaborately embroidered towel 
which my “whirlwind friend,” as I always 
playfully called her, brought my baby. She 
rushed in one morning and tossed a crumpled 
package into my lap, exclaiming: ‘‘It’s just a 
little gift for Baby! I’m so sorry I couldn’t 
find time to launder it, but I really had to rush 
till the last minute to finish it. You know we 
are going camping tomorrow and I wanted to 
bring it over before I went.’ 

As I look over Baby’s gifts, each suggesting 
the personality or the kindness of the giver, I 
smile fondly at the long row of little socks, but 
my eyes fill with mist as they fall on an old- 
time stained shawl. It was the gift of Baby’s 
great-grandmother, and inits time had wrapped 
all her babies in its warm folds. 

“Tt- doesn’t look exactly right among all 
these dainty white clothes,” she said, ‘‘but I 
hoped you’d care to use it once in a while. It 
has grown so yellow I almost hesitated to 
bring it, but it’s the dearest treasure I have; 
and I wanted to give him something I love 
very much, because he is my only great- 
grandson.” 

I insisted that she herself wrap Baby in the 
shawl, and, as she tremblingly folded it about 
his little body, there was a happy, reminiscent 
light in her eyes. The picture was so beautiful, 
so vivid, that long after all other gifts are for- 
gotten I shall still remember Great-Grandma 
and the yellow shawl. 
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T. H. B. Co, 
Suit No. 9515 
Price, sei 00 

















The attractive collar 
ending in a single long 
revers and comfortable 
yoke-like sleeves are 
features of this handsome 
coat. Price ——— to 


materials. 0 
3072—$25. No. 3008 









































































Coat No. 3313 
Price, $25.00 











There are many other attractive 
and suits, ranging in price as follows: 

Wooltex coats $15 to $45; Wooltex suits $25 to $55. 

You will be more than pleased with the Wooltex 
coats and suits in your own city at 


Che Store Ghat Sells Wooltex 


lar is an exclusive Wool- 
tex feature. A coat that 
will stand the hardest 
wear. Made inchinchillas 
or cut velours. 
No. 3002. . . 





The protective tie col- 
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You Can Feel 
Equally Proud 
of a GOETZ Lining in your 


cloak, wrap or suit. Your satis- 
faction with the garment will 
depend very largely on the lin- 
ing—its wearing quality as well 
as appearance. Beauty and 
durability go hand in hand when 


the garment is lined with 


AGOE 
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AGOET 
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TZ! 


Peands Gane 
or GOETZ Satin. These linings are 
always dyed in the yam — guaranteed 
for wear, will not split, lose their lustre, 
nor fade. 

GOETZ Peau de Cygne and Satin 
are used extensively by foremost gar- 
ment makers because they lend an air 
of quality to the garment and also 
lengthen its service. Garments so lined 
are identified by the silk- woven 
GOETZ GuaranteeLabel—anindica- § 
tion of dependable quality throughout. 





a eM THENAME GOETZ (SIN 
. \e= THE SEWAGE OF THIS LINING. 


IT 1S VOUR GUARANTEE 
When — a@ ready-made garment 





FOR WEAR 
GOETZ SILK MFG.CD. 
NEW VORK 
Kk for this label 

GOETZ Peau de Cygne is chief 
among the lighter linings. It is specially 
finished to permit the drape and flow 
of the present fashion. 

GOETZ Satin leads among the 


heavier linings. 


Goetz Silk Manufacturing Co. 
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Light-Weight Draperies 
Before you decide on your hang- 
ings see the genuine “Aurora.” 
“Aurora” is a mercerized fabric 
with the sheen, softness and dura- 
bility of silk, at a fraction of the 
cost. It comes in many patterns 
and colors—arts and crafts, mission, 








period and floral designs, also plain. 

“Aurora” retains its lustre. Imita- 
tions lack this silk-like sheen, becoming 
even duller in use. The name “Aurora” 
is woven at the top of Curtains and end 
of Yard Goods. Stores gladly supply 
samples. 


- MOSS ROSE” iii; 








BREATHING 
EXERCISES FOR 
BUSY GIRLS 
By F. H. Richards, M.D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Doctor Richards has had wide ex- 
perience in the prevention and cure of deformities 
during eleven years of practice in orthopedics at the 
Polyclinic Hospital in Philadelphia, and she is also an 
instructor in the William Penn High School for Girls 
in the same city. 


LL breathing exercises are stimulating 

exercises and are therefore of especial 

benefit to business girls who sit. all day before 
desks, typewriters or work-tables. 

Long, deep breathing is one of the finest 
means of correcting fatigue. As the fatigue is 
mental, and the muscles have not been used, 
the action of the latter will help to increase the 
circulation and carry off the waste products in 
the blood. A rest from work of three or five 
minutes, taking quietly certain prescribed 
exercises, will dispel listlessness, sleepiness and 
dullness. 

Here are some inconspicuous breathing exer- 
cises which may be taken at the desk and which 
will help to correct these conditions: 

(1) Sit quietly erect with the back pressed 
closely against the chair back, both feet 
resting squarely on the floor, hands down at 
the sides of the body, chest high and chin 
slightly elevated. Draw in the breath slowly, 
the slower the better, at the same time clench- 
ing the hands tightly. While inhaling count 
ten; hold the breath, counting ten; exhale 
slowly, also counting ten. Although raising 
the arms greatly augments the benefit derived 
from this exercise, this is not recommended as 
it will attract attention, a result which all these 
exercises aim to avoid. 

(2) Place both hands clasped behind the 
neck. Keep the elbows well back and inhale 
slowly, if possible stretching the legs under the 
desk at the same time. Count ten while 
inhaling, while holding the breath and while 
exhaling. This is a position taken with 
ordinary stretching and yawning and need not 
be very noticeable. 

(3) Clasp the hands behind the back at the 
waist-line. Raise the chest and breathe in 
slowly, counting ten. At the same time clasp 
the hands together hard, get the shoulders as 
far back as possible and forcibly stretch the 
arms downward. Hold the breath while 
counting five, then relax and exhale, counting 
ten. This is a fine exercise for the develop- 
ment of the arms and shoulders. 


THE PIANOLESS 
HOME 
By Christina H. Baker 


CAME home discouraged from my mothers’ 

club meeting. Four members had spoken of 

‘no home without a piano”! There might be 
Mae 3 a thing as a pianoless house, but a 
pianoless home—never! Now, neither my 
husband nor myself can sing or play a musical 
instrument, and the children fill the house with 
laughter and whistling, but not with music. I 
walked back to my house—alas, not my 
home !—with a sinking heart. 

Gay voices greeted me at the door: “ Mother! 
Mary never thought of the Suez Canal at all! 
I reached Siam long before she did!’ Sam’s 
face was bright with triumph. 

Mary was laughing too. ‘‘Wasn’t it foolish 
of me, Mother? I went all the way around the 
Cape of Good Hope, like Vasco da Gama.” 

On the table stood the large globe of the 
world, and the children were around it in the 
body, but traveling over it in the spirit! 

When they were little tots I began teaching 
them geography, not from books, but by the 
small globes they could hold in their hands. 
Soon I added the large globe around which 
they could walk. 

“Take a ship from New York, Harry, and 
go to Marseilles; there is a narrow place to go 
through.” 

“Tt is hard, Mother, to be a long time 
sailing from Troy to Greece, like Ulysses; how 
could he be so long about it?” 

“Can’t we go through the narrow part of 
South America? Have we got to go all around 
Cape Horn?” 

“Take care, children, not to repeat Magel- 
lan’s mistake and sail too far up the western 
side of South America; strike right across to 
the many islands.” 


V HILE the children asked their questions, 
/V and were answered or guided, they learned 
history and adventurous explorations; histori- 
cal figures became real to them. 

“What cargo will you carry to Greenland 
from London, Sam?” 

“Mother, when I sail from Boston to Rio 
Janeiro shall I need warm clothes? Isn’t it 
hot all the way to the South Pole?” 

“Can you take a cargo from the Great 
Lakes to New York, Mary, without unloading? 
There is a way, if you can find it.” 

“Has any one really ever been through the 
Northwest Passage? I can see, here, how they 
must go.” 

“Ask your father tonight; he will tell you.” 

Father specialized on ‘“ Discoveries.”’ The 
children loved to sit close to Father, as he held 
the globe, and listen to stories of adventure 
and heroism and the increasing knowledge of 
the world. And deep in my heart, as I watched 
the earnest group, I knew that, piano or no 
piano, this was indeed a home! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913 





Poses bya professional 
masseuse for Colgate 
& Company. 


From the center of 
the forehead massage 
with Colgate’s—hori- 
zontally toward the 
temples, pressing 


gently and using a 
rotary motion. 
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Colgate’s Cold Cream. 
you know Cleanliness. 


you realize Comfort. 


. 


you see Charm. 


Colgate Quality—ask 
your dealer the price. 


An attractive trial tube sent on receipt of 
four cents in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. H, 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 

Colgate Preparations are Most Accept- 

able as Christmas 


sinsibabiihasasieaiiiiihise 
Dental Cream advertise- 
ment on page 38, 


Tosmooth outthe lines 
around the nose and 
mouth, and for en- 
larged pores, massage 
with a rotary motion 
backward toward the 
cheeks. 





Regin at the point of 





the chin and massage 
= with Colgate’s Cold 
Cream downward to- 
ward the neck. This 
tends to dispose of 
*‘double chin.’’ 
























anliness 
Comfort 
Charm 


Reflected in many a mirror are the clear, wholesome 
complexions which accompany the regular use of 


When it has cleaned dust-clogged pores—then 
When it has soothed winter's windburn—then 


When it has made the skin daintily clean—then 
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Soft and flutty 


Crown Jewel Cotton Batting shows the 
utmost refinementandqualityin its appear- 


soft and fluffy. 


Crown Jewel Batting. Its snowy whiteness 


E Batting and be sure of just what is in them? 


If you use Crown Jewel Batting your bed cover- 
ing will be lighter, yet warmer and more comfort- 
able than if made from chemically bleached heavy 
short fibre or shoddy cotton. In making your 
comforters and quilts, stitching or sewing together of 
the layers is not necessary, because the long fibre 
cotton has sufficient strength to prevent separating, 
knotting or bunching. 

Ask for andinsiston Crown Jewel,and you willget the 
best batting made. Look forthe name and trade-mark. 


_QROWN 
OTTON 
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Pisces walt acre 


ance and in its texture—it is pure and white—it is 


a Only the choicest long fibre cotton, cleaned until 
it is absolutely purified of dust and odor, is used in 


Bat MT MO 


PRUE 
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is the 


F result of nature’s handiwork, unaided by the chemi- 
cal bleaching processes used to whiten ordinary short fibre cotton batting. 
Crown Jewel Batting is the softest, purest and most sanitary batting. 


Why not make your own comforters and quilts with Crown Jewel Cotton 


ONE ROLL FREE 

To ascertain if this advertisement is 
read, we will furnish one roll Crown 
Jewel Cotton Batting FREE to 
everyone sending usten Crown Jewel 
trademarks cut from wrappers of 
Crown Jewel Batting. 

Ask your dealer—ifhe hasn't ‘Crown 
Jewel’’, write us giving his name. 
Descriptive booklet free on request. 


Rock River Cotton Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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Fashion for Autumn and 
Winter shows a marked prefer- 
ence for Crépe and Ratiné. 

Originality in these effects is 
eagerly sought by the leading 
modistes. 

Hydegrade Crépetiné is a beau- 
tiful combination of Crépe and 
Ratiné harmonizing in such a 
way as to pro- 
duce a most 
novel result. 

The Crépe 
effect com- 
bined with the 
Ratiné makes 
a finish more 
subdued than 
Ratiné and 
with more i E 
character <i FF 
than Crépe. “?~” 


Hydegrade 


Crépetiné is made 
in every shade 
including ali the 
latest Parisian 
novelty colors. It 
is also offered in 
various Matelasseé nf 
designs, suitable / YD) 
for trimming suits Le. 
and coats. A 
For sale by 
leading dealers 
everywhere. 

















Look for the words “Hydegrade” and 
“Crépetiné” appearing alternately on the 











selvage. 
A. G. HYDE & SONS 
New York Paris Chicago 


Makers of HYDEGRADE Fabrics 
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A $92,500 residence at Atlantic City, N. J. 
Heated with a Pierce American Boiler and 2277 
feet of Pierce Louraine Radiation. Druckenmiller, 
Stackhouse & Williams, Philadelphia, Architects. 
Mulford T. Sharp, Steamfitter. 


Our Heat Primer makes 
your Heating Problem 
as plain as ABC 


If the question of heating has 
been a puzzle to which you could 
get no satisfactory answer, you 
should read our Primer on Heat. 
It is called 


‘What Heat For Your House?” 


Sent free on request 


It shows you how the different heating sys- 
tems work, why some cost more to operate 
than others, and how any house can be 
comfortably heated in any weather at small 
cost, and it will show you how more than 
three hundred thousand houses are being 
so heated with Pierce Boilers. 

Your steamfitter can advise you the type 
of Pierce Boiler to get and the cost of 
installation, but before you go to him be 
sure to send for our Primer —It’s sent free 
upon request. 


@ 
Pierce 
Boilers and Radiators 


PIERCE, BUTLER & PIERCE MFG. CO. 


246 James St. Pierce Service in all 
Syracuse, N. Y. Principal Cities 











PIERCE MARK 























HOW I WENT 
THROUGH A WINTER 
WITHOUT COLDS 


By Mary Harrod Northend 


T WAS the last of October when I began an 

enforced period of outdoor life. A great 
specialist in the city had told us that our two- 
year-old daughter must stay on her back for 
many long months, and that it was necessary 
for her to stay outdoors as much of the time as 
possible: not merely for two or three hours a 
day, but all day long. When I asked him if 
such treatment would not be too severe for 
her in the winter he assured me that the fresh 
air was the best possible tonic, that there was 
no danger of her catching cold if she were well 
wrapped up, and that for the child’s comfort 
we were fortunate in having to give the treat- 
ment in cold weather. 

The greatest problem seemed to be how to 
keep her amused. But she remained the same 
sunny, sweet-tempered little girl, and was 
happy and contented all day long. Of course 
she demanded more attention than if she had 
been able to run about; but she was easily 
amused. It was necessary that some one sit 
by her in the afternoon when she was wide 
awake, and I decided that I must do that, as she 
would be happier with me than with any one 
else, and I knew that it would be hard to find 
any one willing to try the open-air treatment. 


UR porch was sunny in the afternoon, and 

we had had one end and half of the front 
glassed in, so that in the corner where Baby was 
to stay there would be no drafts and we would 
also be protected from storms. Over her out- 
door clothes she wore an eider-down sleeping- 
bag and was wrapped in woolen blankets and 
light comforters which were warm without 
making too much weight. On the coldest days 
I did not take her out so early in the morning, 
and I brought her in again by the middle of 
the afternoon. Usually, however, she went out 
about quarter-past nine o’clock and stayed out 
until half-past four. When the days grew longer 
she stayed out until her suppertime at five. 

In the morning she played for a little while 
with a few of her toys, her little hands kept 

warm in tiny, fur-lined mittens, but she soon 
dropped off for her morning nap and slept two 
hours or two and a half. Either the maid or I 
kept watch of her from the dining-room win- 
dows, and, while she was sleeping, we got the 
morning’s work out of the way. At noon I 
brought her into the house for her dinner. Then, 
at one o’clock, I got into my wraps and went 
out on the porch with her. A friend had lent 
me an extra wool automobile robe which she 
was not using and a buffalo-skin carriage robe. 
With these and my sweater, big coat, cap and 
Angora gloves, I was never for one moment the 
least bit cold. I put a mat under my chair, and 
my feet were warm in overshoes. 

At first the neighbors looked on askance at 
what they considered the height of foolhardi- 
ness, and tried to remonstrate with me; but I 
had the doctor’s orders behind me and was 
determined to give the plan a fair trial. My 
husband was quite alarmed about the pos- 
sibility of my catching a terrible cold, but he 


_ soon found that his fears were groundless, for 


somehow the colds which other people were 
having passed by Baby and me. 


“ALLERS frequently dropped in, and I got 

in the way of having a couple of chairs and 
some extra wraps in the side hall in case some 
hardy soul decided to make us an outdoor call. 
When any one once got up her courage to try it 
she was sure to come again, and before long it 
got to be a quite common thing for several of 
the girls to congregate on our piazza; and they 
brought sweaters, steamer rugs and shawls and 
left them in a box in our hall. My husband 
brought out the porch chairs, and there was 
hardly an afternoon all winter, barring a few 
when it was extremely cold, that at least two or 
three of the chairs were not occupied. At first 
the girls thought they could catch cold, and a 
few of the more cautious ones were some time 
in being won over to-the outdoor treatment. 
However, the dreaded colds failed to put in an 
appearance; in fact it was the first winter that 
I had ever escaped at least one attack of grippe 
or tonsilitis. 

Sometimes one of the girls read aloud a mag- 
azine story, and occasionally my maid brought 
us out some hot cocoa and crackers; and how 
much better they tasted out there in the winter 
sunlight than any cake and tea and fudge that 
we had ever had at the sewing club! 

Of course I had given up all social daytime 
functions, and I had also been obliged to let 
pass altogether, or leave to the maid, many of 
the little household duties that I liked to attend 
to myself; but these things all seemed unim- 
portant compared with the fact that Baby 
was growing stronger and rosier every day. 
Besides the great good it had done her it had 
formed among us grown-ups the desire to be 
more in the open, and colds and headaches had 
gone’ quite out of fashion. 

Next winter it will not be necessary for me 
to continue these long porch airings on Baby’s 
account, for she is beginning to get about on 
her dear little feet again; but this outdoor 
habit, once formed, is one not easily given up, 
and I am sure that our piazza will still be a 
winter meeting place. The other girls are as 
enthusiastic as I over the great good and the 
pleasure we have had. To one who has actually 
tried it there is nothing more cheering than to 
sit on the porch, well wrapped up, on a clear 
winter’s day and be bathed in the warm sun- 
shine. The snow makes everything sweet, and 
the bracing air instills one with new courage 
and vigor and gladness in being alive. 
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“The Debutante Slouch” 


is what New York calls the latest freak of the fashionable 


figure. 


We illustrate it for your information whether or not you 
approve this extreme. 


At any rate, there is no doubt that the above types will 
soon be fashionably frequent in the metropolitan centers, 
and if you decide to be among the “debutante slouchers,” 
then you must know the proper corset to attain this effect 
with utmost untrammeled ease and comfort. 


Consult your corset fitter about Gossard Model 320, the 
perfection of corset pliability, almost as free and easy as 
no corset at all, but cunningly devised to hold back the 
bosom, and slightly protrude the abdomen, which are the 


fundamentals of fit necessary to achieve the 


styles as portrayed above. 


“slinking” 


For those whose preference is toward the less extreme 
modes, we show Four Models of International Renown: 
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Model 408 
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WCORJETS, 
Th ey Lace In, Frone” 


Model 364 A_ model 
a het con- 
forms to the latest style re- 
quirements. Has low bust, 
long waist, straight hips 
and back, with long skirt. 


Made of Ster- 

ling Cloth . $3. 50 
Model 205. email 
———— able value 
at five ites” The flat 
back, low bust line and long 
skirt give the lines now 
insisted on by most women. 


The elastic section at back 
accentuates the perfect fit 


below the $5.00 


waist line. . . 

Model 408 Ideal for 
————_ the wom- 
an who requires careful 
corseting above the waist 
line. The bust is medium 
and low, skirt extremely 
long, with three elastic 
sections. Made in a beauti- 


ful mercerized 

broche . . -, os 5 0 
Model 412. The fina 
——————=_ word i 
the interpretation of the 
most ultra styles. Five elas- 
tic sections in the extremely 
long skirt make for perfect 
ease and comfort. Bust 
line very low. The ma- 
terial is an exquisite Broche 
which fits the figure like 


an elastic ie | ra 50 | 


fabric 
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‘Other Gossards at $6.50, $10.00, $15.00 and $25.00. 


Be fitted today at the store where Gossard Corsets are advertised. 


The H. W. Gossard Co. 


CHICAGO 


LARGEST MAKERS OF FINE CORSETS 



























































ROYAL-ROCHESTER 


Percolators 





OES your coffee taste as 
good as it smells? 


Um-m-m! 

If the fragrance of boiled 

X coffee fills the house before 
breakfast, stop and think! It 

simply means that part of the 

coffee flavor is wandering off 

J in the steam. 

D» 


If you want cheer-up coffee use 
Royal-Rochester Percolators. They 
extract and retain all the delicious 
coffee aroma. They yield a clear, 
full-flavored, healthful beverage. 


NI The Royal-Rochester percolating 
mechanism is simple in design and 
quick in action. Made right. Keeps 

in order. 


We make many different perco- 
lators. - Electric, stove, or with 
N alcohol lamps.- In Colonial copper, 

aluminum, Royal nickel or our new 
china percolator. $2.50 to $18. 


If you have trouble locating a 
Royal-Rochester dealer, write us. 
We will direct you. 






Rochester || 


Ces 





————— 


\ 


| Look for the Royal-Rochester trade-mark on 







each piece. Ask to see the Royal-Rochester line 
of percolators, egg boilers, chafing dishes, toast- 
ers, casseroles, trays, crumb sets and other useful 
conveniences, 


Rochester Stamping Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 








New York Show Rooms 


Q _ 200 Fifth Ave. 
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President 
Suspenders 


‘‘A pair for every suit”’ 


makes any man’s Merry 
Christmas last through 
the year— saves time 
and temper every time 
he dresses. Try it and 
see! One pair will 
please your men-folks— 
two or three will de- 
light them. 


The 12 beautiful boxes 
add the final touch to the 
ever-welcome, ever-useful 
gift. At stores everywhere, 
or postpaid 50c. 


**Satisfaction or money back” 
Be sure ‘‘Shirley President’’ is on buckles 


TheC. A.Edgarton Mfg.Co. Shirley,Mass. 
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THE GIRVS TURN 
WITH A 
LITTLE BOOK 
In the Edward Bok Series 


HE last and one of the most important of 
the little booksin the Edward Bok Books of 
Self-Knowledge for Parents and Young People 
has now been added. It is for girls and is called 


The Changing Girl 
For the Girl of 10 to 15 


By Caroline Wormley Latimer, M. D. 
Author of “ Girl and Woman” 


Here is a complete little guide for every girl 
who wants an understanding of her physical 
and moral self—delicately done but with an 
authority that one feels in every line. No girl 
need hesitate to read this little book, nor need 
a mother have the slightest hesitation to let her 
daughter read it. With a clearness born of a 
knowledge true and sure, and with a reserve 
that reflects the careful writer and the woman 
of judgment, this little book is-a' model of 
its kind. The price of the book is 25 cents. 


This New Book Completes This Little 
Series of Which 50,000 Copies 
Have Already Been Sold 


In the Edward Bok Books the wisest coun- 
selors on physical matters deal plainly with the 
facts of sex that should be a part-of the knowl- 
edge of every boy, girl, man, woman or child. 

Every statement is accurate and scientific. 
The language used is simple, plain-spoken, yet 
it will not offend the most sensitive. 

Each of the books has been selected and 
edited by Edward Bok, editor of Tue LaprEs’ 
Home JournAtL, and he has, moreover, con- 
tributed to each an introductory Foreword. 

Each little book is in handy pocket form, 
bound in cloth and sells at 25 cents. A simple 
inquiry of your bookseller will bring you any 
of the little books, or the mail will bring them 
if you will send the price and your address to 
The Fleming H. Revell Company, 158 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City;-or, if you live in the 
West: the Fleming H. Revell Company, 125 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The other four volumes in the series are: 


How Shall I Tell My Child? 
A Little Book for Parents 
By Mrs. Woodallen Chapman 


This volume has been expressly prepared to 
answer the question that the title asks. In the 
Foreword Mr. Bok says: ‘‘The order of the 
day is now distinctly toward the wise enlight- 
enment of the child. But where this change 
of opinion has come the question has come 
with it, How?’”’ Mrs. Woodallen Chapman, 
so well known as a practical counselor on all 
matters relating tothe child, has fully answered 
this question in this concise little treatise. 


When a Boy Becomes a Man 
A Little Book for Boys 
By H. Bisseker, M. A. 


The second volume of the series is for boys 
of from thirteen to fifteen years of age. It is 
written by a skilled instructor of youth—one 
who knows a boy and his needs. Further- 
more it has been revised by a body of medical 
experts, which assures accuracy from a medical 
and scientific standpoint. Every boy should 
know these facts about himself; should have 
the explanations, the warnings and the practical 
aid contained in this volume, 


Instead of Wild Oats 
A Little Book for the Youth of Eighteen 
and Over 
By Winfield Scott Hall, M.D. 





Doctor Hall’s experience as a physician, a 
writer and an instructor of young men fits him 
to write with authority, clearness and persua- 
sive power. Like the preceding volumes this 
book is frank, yet nothing is said that will 
offend. Itis truly masculine and manly, while 
at the same time refined and delicate. 


The Spark of Life 


The Story of How Living Things Come 
Into the World: as Told for Children 


By Margaret W. Morley 
Author of ‘“‘The Renewal of Life,’’ etc. 


No parent can truthfully say again: ‘“‘ No 
one has ever toldthe stor of life simply enough 
for a child to understand.” For here it is— 
told as simply as it has ever been told any- 
where. It is astonishing how easily the author 
takes us through the wide sweep of worlds that 
she does: the worlds of flowers, of vegetables, 
of insects, of birds, of fish, of animals, and at 
not a single point does the interest lag or the 
beauty of the wonderful story lessen. The 
value of the little book is, too, that it may be 
read by the parent and from memory told the 
child, or read to the child, or read by the child. 

Each little book sells for 25 cents. 
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Theslit skirt hasemancipated the shoe, and now my lady has 
the world at her feet— her shoesthe observed of all observers. 


The American Lady Shoe meets the emergency and sets 
the style. 

Fashion experts design the American Lady Shoe and forty 
years shoemaking experience goesinto the making of every 
pair. The result is beauty, style, comfort and durability. 





The Hamilton, Brown dealer, anywhere, can show you the American 
Lady Shoe. Look over his line —if he doesn’t happen to have the 
particular style you want, he will get it for you ina few days’ time. - If 
you can’t easily locate the Hamilton, Brown dealer in your locality 
write us and we will tell you his name and address. 


Send for copy of style portfolio of shoes. FREE. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis—Boston 


**Keep the Quality Up” 




























































































Oh-h! Thisis a 
Wonderland of Treasures! 


“My Ladye’s Jewel Box” is a most fasci- 
nating Catalog, illustrated with more than 
10,000 engravings of Diamonds, Watches, 
Gold and Silver Jewelry, Leather Goods, 
Silverware and other delightful gifts. Every 
person should own a copy of this wonder- 
fully practical guide to jewelry buying. It’s 
like shoppmg in Wonderland to tum its 
pages. And the prices are so low you will 
wonder how we can do it. 














No. 115. $8.00 
Solid Gold Ring 
Ruby and White 


Sapphires 


No. 109, $2.25 
Solid Gold Searfpin 
Coral Cameo 
















































No. 99. $1.2 
Gold Filled Veil Pin 
Amethysts and Rhinestones 


BAIRD-NORTH COMPANY 


Our double guarantee absolutely promises 
you two things :—first, you shall be satisfied 
with the quality ; second—you shall be satis. 
fied that the price is low. If you are not 
satisfied, we shall be glad to refund your 
money. We refer you to any bank as to 
our responsibility. 

Picture to yourself a beautiful place f. f 
where a bewildering assortment £ .%6- 
of every choice gift imaginable .g* aes 
is gathered, Thatis the Baird- A wr yng or 
North “ Jewel Box.” Bre / 


- RY J 
Youre forthe asking: Fill out Sos 
Lote f anton Oe 
BAIRD-NORTH Co. . 


> 
619 Broad Street SS ghO x 
Providence, RL. QS OO Wes 











No. 104. $2.00 
Solid Gold 
Brooch Pearls 
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Factories. 


















Colonial Princess 











(Choice of Oak or Ma- 
hogany finish) 
Given with purchases 
of Larkin Products 


Colonial Lib: 


oo 


No. 2016 


Yes, youcan get these handsome furnish- 
ings, or your choice of many others, with pur- 
chases of foods, soaps, toilet preparations and 
other goods direct from the great Larkin 





Dresser No. 30180 


Send Coupon For Catalog 


Learn about this Larkin Factory-to-Family 
plan which is bringing so manyextra comforts 
to others, See our many money-saving offers 
and read our remarkable 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Offer which enables you to order $10 worth 
of our goods on 30 Days’ Free Trial—no 
This Catalog is wel- 
comed in over two million homes, Send for 
yours today. Mail coupon, or a postal men- 
> ar one this ‘oe to our nearest ge 


money in advance. 











You Save Their Entire Cost 


by LARKIN 
Factory-to-Family Dealing 


They are given to youas 
extravalue—as the saving 
you make by purchasing 
direct fromus. Our goods 
are of the highest quality 
and are guaranteed to sat- 
isfy. Over two million 
families are using them 
and gettingwith their pur- 


chases fine new 
furniture for their 
homes, rugs, cur- 
tains, silverware, 
crockeryand stylish 
new wearing ap- 
parel — all without 
increasing their 
Present household 
expenses one cent. 


Send me your new Fall 
| No. 41, postage prepaid. 


| Name 


T Address 


= eS 


- Boffalo, N. Y. Chicago 


Peoria, Ill. 
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Given to You 


With Purchases of 


LARKIN PRODUCTS 

















-and-Winter Catalog, 
































an’s wish. 





a toilet cream. 


dealer you want 





Offer No. 2: 

















10c. Ready 
Order now. 









A clear, clean skin; a complexion 
glowing with pink and white; fair, 
soft hands—all suggest daintiness and 

refinement and are part of every wom- 
All are possible if you use 
judgment and discrimination in selecting 
Don’t experiment — 
get the cold cream that has stood the 
test for twenty-three years, 


D & R BUILDING 
NEW YORK 


SPREE AK BR 





DAGGETT & RAMSDELL’S 
Perfect Cold Cream 


“ The Kind That Keeps”’ 


Use it every day on a wet wash cloth to 
remove dirt from the pores and to revive 
and freshen the skin, to counteract the 
wear and tear of the day 
part cleanlinessandcomfort. The skin will 
respond to this agreeable treatment and 
bring added charmand beauty to your com- 
plexion. Intubesand jars, 10c to $1.50. 

When you insist upon Daggett & Ramsdell’s 

you are getting the best cold cream in the store. 
Offer No.1: A regular size tube of 
D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream and a 
Perfect Wash Cloth (special knit, sani- 
tary) mailed for 10c. 
Our 1914 ‘‘American 
Girls”? Calendar, four art pastels, 
full color, 9 x 1 in., mailed for 
December ist, 


DAGGETT & 
RAMS DELL 


*s routine and to im- 


DEPT. 6 








Tell the 











fe) eee 20 cts. 





the dozen. Ready 
Parties. 


, for your 

4 Numbered to 22. 

White and Gold, Art cardboard. 
You'll be delighted. 


LEADER PRINT SHOP, VANDALIA, MO. 











WHOM MINCE 
PIE HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


With a start Betty knew what she was doing. 
She was seeing things that other people were 
not seeing. She was alone with something that 
terror shaped for her. Oh—but that wouldn’t 
do. Betty was desperately casting around in 
her mind. Then, remembering, light broke 
over her face, and, ‘Why, I’ll make you a 
mince pie!’ she exclaimed. 

The face that had seemed locked by misery 
broke into varying emotions. “Why—would 
you?” she gasped. ‘‘Could you?” 

Betty told of mince pies that she had assisted 
to make; assured her that she would love to 
make one for her. 

Then, drawing her chair still nearer, turning 
her back on the rest of the room because the 
tears were too close, the woman told why she 
must have the mince pie. Her husband was 
sick. He wanted a mince pie. It was on his 
mind. She just had to have one for him. 

Betty said she feared that mince pie was not 
good for the sick. 

For a moment her companion did not reply; 
her face was turned away, as if even a girl who 
would make a mince pie for her was not to see 
what was there. When she turned back, before 
she spoke, Betty knew what she was going to 
say. ‘‘The doctor says it doesn’t make much 
difference,’ were her tremulous words. 

Betty’s hand went out to the hand that lay 
on the arm. of the wicker chair—a hand cold 
and shaking despite the diamond rings that 
could so easily have been pawned. For several 
minutes the two women sat there silently. 


FTER that the woman told her story: Of 
leaving Chicago with her husband six 
months before for a long rest after he had over- 
worked in business; of the long and profitless 
wandering about trying different cures; of com- 
ing to Paris two weeks before—wanting to go 
home—the longing of both of them for familiar 
things, for friends; then of his strong will break- 
ing—no longer able to get out of bed—sick there 
at the hotel; ofthe kind English doctor who told 
her two days ago not to try to take him home; 
of how their son’s wife was going to havea baby, 
and so the son, Charlie, could not come; but 
she had cabled Mr.-Harvey’s (her husband’s) 
partner, and he was starting, but it would be a 
week. The hotel did not want them there any 
longer, but the woman had begged to be allowed 
to remain until Mr. Harvey’s partner came; 
then she supposed it must be a hospital, which 
he hated. ‘‘ You know,”’ she said, ‘‘how hotels 
are. They’re soafraid ” She halted, not put- 
ting into words what it was they were afraid of. 
She went on to tell other things: their 
youth—early married life—his goodness to 
her—things they had gone through together— 
their prosperity, for which, it seemed to her 
now, this was the price. ‘“‘If we were only 
home!’ It was a cry from sorrow borne alone, 
the cry of grief in loneliness. “Why I haven't 
a friend in Paris!”” The tears had come and 
she turned away. 

At a touch on her arm she turned back. The 
girl’s eyes were Swimming, but she was smiling, 
too, as she said: ‘‘ Why yes, you have.”’ 

Again the woe that the woman’s face had 
stiffened to broke into understanding, and, 
touched, she nodded, dried her eyes, took a 
powder paper from her bag and wiped her tear 
streaked face as if getting ready to take up life 
again. ‘You've no idea,” she said, and her 
voice, too, was as if it had been newly touched 
up for meeting the world, “ what it will mean to 
have something brought in.” She laughed a 
little in saying: ‘‘I don’t suppose you can pos- 
sibly know what it will mean to have some- 
thing we don’t pay for.” She was adjusting 
her veil and did not see Betty’s face just then, 
nor the tightening of Betty’s hand around the 
little purse she held. ‘ We'll have it for Thanks- 
giving,” she went on, and seemed to be taking 
a faint pleasure in planning it. ‘‘That will be 
day after tomorrow, won't it? My dear, you’ll 
come and eat some of it with us, won’t you? 
It’s queer about the pie. It isn’t that he really 
craves it for eating. He wants to see it 
to watch some one eating it. It’s just that 
his mind has fixed on that.” She resolutely 
controlled herself to say: ‘‘It represents old 
things—home things.”’ 

Betty understandingly nodded. They had 
risen and were walking toward the stairway. 
““So you come with your pie and we'll have 
Thanksgiving dinner together. I can get a 
turkey at the hotel. Father will enjoy seeing 
it—anyway.” 

They stood together for a moment before 
parting,as various other women had been stand- 
ing there together making some plan. “It will 
be nice to have this little touch of home before 
we—leave the hotel.’’ Quickly taking refuge 
in the manner of those other women, smiling 
and nodding good-by, she turned away. 





ETTY walked slowly down the Avenue de 

l’Opera; she was taking stock of her larder 
at home. Itdid not take long. She shook her 
purse and the coins rattled faintly. Mince 
pie? It meant meat, suet, apples, raisins, cur- 
rants, spices, to say nothing of the cider. Her 
walk slowed until she stood stock-still. Then 
her puckered face relaxed to glad relief, smiling 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 72 





Our Free Fashion Catalogue Shows You 
WHAT TO WEAR 


Our handsome illustrated 
new FALL and WINTER 
FASHION BOOK con. 
tains all the beautiful 
new styles—over 2000 
illustrations and de- 
scriptions of the 
garments which 
are to be worn by 
well dressed 
women this 

season. There 
have been marked 
changes in the styles, 
and you will certainly want 


Ask for Catalogue 
No. 60L 







Hat 6L 13 


$3.98 


7 35L10 
: $7.98 


35L10. ADress of Extremely Smart Style, made of a fine 
durable English Velvet Corduroy. ‘Fine lustrous Sable 
Coney Fur is applied in scarf effect around the collar- 
less neck, finished in front with an animalhead. The longsleeves 
end in cuffs of Sable Coney to mz atch trimming atneck. The clos- 
ing is concealed inthe front where waist is trimmed with three 
silk braid ornaments. The joining of waist and skirt is concealed 
bya wide graduated crushed girdle of self material. The skirt has 


a stitched plait effect down front.trimmed with braid ornaments 
to match waist. The fulnessis gracefully draped inthe front, held 
in place by the plait just mentioned. In the back there is a full 


length plait. Comes in black, navy blue, brown, or taupe gray. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust, skirt length 40 inches;’ also to fit misses 
or small women, 32 to 38 bust, skirt length 38 

inches. Price, All Mail or Express ame $798 
Paid by Us 

6113. Stunning mothe dae Seas Hat of f fine All- silk Plush, 


Tastefully trimmed at right side with two tailored bows of plush 


with centers of Bulgarian embroidery holding in place a high 
fancy of uncurled Ostrich in numidi effect. Left side is trimmed 
with two tailored bows of Bulgarian embroidery. Hat has a 


graceful narrow brim slightly rolled at left side. Comes in all 
black; black with Nellrose trimming; navy with natural white 
feather fancy; and rs my iful mole gray plush 


with blue fancy. rice, All Mail or apps $398 


Charges Paid by UE . 







































to see our Catalogue be- 
fore making your 
purchase of cloth- 
ing for Fall 
and Winter. 
This Book also 
contains many 
beautiful articles 
appropriate for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


Just drop us a postal 
card and we will be glad 
to send you a copy of our 
Catalogue by return mail. 


We will gladly send 
you this book 


Free 


Hat 6 L14 


$3.98 


$11.98 


5111. Handsome Dress Coat of fine silk Seal Plush in 
black only. Designed in single-breasted effect, fasten- 
ing with large plush covered buttons ‘and silk cord 
loops. Collar is made with chic pointed revers and 
it may also be buttomed close across the chest as 
shown in the small cut. Cuffs are of self material. 
Coat has straight back with seams only at the sides. 
Front is in rounded cutaway effect. The lining is 
best quality durable black Venetian. © It is 48 inches 
long. Black only. Sizes 32 to 44 bust, also to fit 

misses Or small women 32 to 38 bust. Special $1198 
Price, All Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us — 
5L12. Pillow Muff of rich black silk Plush to 

match Coat 5 L.11, Satin lined. Black a van, $248 
All Mail or Express Charges Paid by U 

6L14. Handsome Large Shape of Silk V a in slight mush- 
room effect, rolled at right side and trimmed around crown with 
beautiful Ostrich band which is caught at left with a large full- 
blown rose, Underbrim is faced with velvet. Comes in black with 
white Ostrich band and Nellrose flower, in navy blue with blue 
Ostrich band and burnt orange flower; and in 


black w an lack Ostrich band and large white rose $3 
Price, All 98 


Mail or Express Charges Paid by Us 




























































































We Pay All B: E LLAS HEs sy &.©C We Satisfy You 
Mail or Express WASHINGTON, MORTON & BARROW STS. or Refund 
Ganges NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. hess 
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| TINT TTT AVA j 
UUM 
ed Make Your 
Windows | Beautiful 
The windows of a home invite 
the first look of a visitor. If 
the draperies are faded and 


shabby, the effect of the whole 
room is spoiled. But 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 
Sun/astFabrics 


defy sun and washing, and 
always remain bright and fresh 
as when new. 


They are made in the greatest variety 
of artistic designs and colorings to har- 
monize with any decorative arrange- 
ment. Guaranteed absolutely fade- 
less, and are wonderfully inexpensive. 


Send for our booklet, 


“Draping the Home”’ 


It is singularly helpful in selecting 
drapings for all purposes. We will 
gladly furnish the name of dealer 
nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 


For Your Protection Insist on this 
GUARANTEE 


These goods are guaranteed abso- 
lutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to the sunlight or 
from washing, the merchant is 
hereby authorized to replace them 
with new goods or refund the pur- 
chase price. 


This Tag and Guarantee on every bolt. 
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Thirty ; x) Tinted 
Latest ae a Easy to 
Designs , Work 


Christmas not far away 
Time to get busy. Father, Mother, boy 


or girl chum will appreciate a new cushion. You 
get these stunning Pillow Tops (size 17x22 ins.) 
Free to acquaint you with the superiority of 


BELDING’S 
EMBROIDERY SILKS 


Tops are Russian Crash, best for the strong Eastern 
color effects. Handsome Silk Embroidery is today 
the rage and will be the leading feature in holiday 
work. Why not get started today? 
FREE Offer: Yourdealer will give you free one Pillow- 
———- top and Back with every 25 ct. Belding 
Outfit, which contains 6 (4c.) skeins Belding’s Em- 
broidery Silk, to commence the work with, Illustrated 
Lesson, etc. If not send dealer’s name, adding 5c post- 
age, total 30c, and receive Pillowtop free with Outfit. 
Two Pillowtop Outfits, 60c; Three, 90c. Offer Good 
in U.S. only. 
Important. Belding’s Revised Needle and Hook Book, 
&0 pages, mailed for 10 cents. The Latest Embroidery stitches 
taught FREE. Send 2ct. stamp for Instruction Pamphlet. 


BELDING BROS. & CO. 
201-203 W. Monroe St., Dept. 211, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW CHILDRENS HOSPITAL 
California seme eRe 


narsing. Write for prospectus. Address: M. L. VANNIER,R.N., 
Supt., Children's Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 



































WHOM MINCE 
PIE HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 


at the beautiful simpleness of it. Why she 
would borrow it from Sam! Of course! 

She was all but breathless as she hurried into 
Sam’s hotel. While the clerk was finding out 
whether he was in his room or not she spied 
him across the lobby, looking with profound 
gloom at a magnificent kimono on sale there. 

“Sam!” she cried, while yet some little way 
off. “I’m so glad I found you. I want to 
borrow some money!”’ 

Two men standing by moved discreetly 
away. Sam’s impulse to kill them was blunted 
by bewilderment. Bewildered? He was dum- 
founded. After all his delicate plotting 
But wasn’t that.just like Betty? Grimly 
amused, almost overwhelmingly relieved and 
very deeply happy, he remained quite matter of 
course as he asked Betty how much she’d take. 

She stood there in perplexity. ‘“‘Now—I 
wonder.”’ She raised considering eyes to his. 
“Tt takes a great many different things for 
mincemeat.”’ 

““Why—so it does,’”’ he lamely agreed. 

“And I think I’d like some cranberries.” 
She sank into deeper perplexity. ‘‘I’ll have to 
borrow an oven from somewhere.” 

“TI don’t seem to have an oven anywhere 
about me,”’ replied Sam, feeling in his pockets. 
She continued to stand in contemplation. 

“Giving a Thanksgiving party, Betty?” he 
ventured. 

She nodded. 

“T invited?” 

She shook her head. 

“‘Oh—very well,” he replied formally. 

She came out after a minute with the ex- 
planation: ‘I’m cooking it for a man.” 

““Oh—TI see; very nice.’’ His tone said that 
he did not see and he did not think it nice. 

He was thinking she was none too jubilant 
over this fellow she was to make the pie for, 
when she looked up at him and said: ‘‘He’s 
dying.” 

Bewildered, he could not for the life of him 
resist: ‘‘You mean, Betty, he will be dying.”’ 

She looked at him reproachfully. ‘It’s not 
funny, Sam. He is dying. They’re from 
Chicago. His wife is here alone with him. I’m 
the only friend she has in Paris.”’ She filled up 
like a child about to cry, as she finished: ‘‘He 
wants a mince pie.” 





ATE that night Sam sat in Betty’s tiny 

_s kitchen, wearing one of her all-over aprons, 
in his lap a huge chopping-bowl borrowed from 
the concierge, chopping with tireless fervor. 

Suddenly Betty sank down on the floor, back 
to the wall, covered her face with her hands 
and laughed. “‘Oh, Sam!” she finally gasped, 
wiping her eyes; ‘‘you do look so funny—your 
mouth set, just glaring down into that stuff; 
if you could know how funny you look!” 

Long-suffering Sam reached under the volu- 
minous apron, pulled forth a handkerchief and 
wiped his brow. ‘‘I am glad,”’ he said, ‘‘to have 
afforded amusement. -And now, having done 
double duty, I shall have a smoke.” 

He continued to hold the bowl, balancing 
the chopper nicely on the edge of it. And so 
they sat and talked for a long time, just as they 
had done many times back home in the kitchen 
where Betty had learned to cook. It swept 
them back to those days; and after he had 
gone Betty kept smiling as she put things away 
for the night. It was like it used to be; some- 
how she felt as she used to feel. From the 
minute they left Sam’s hotel and began skir- 
mishing around together for things for mince- 
meat it seemed, all of itself, to be just like it 
used to be. She went to sleep that night think- 
ing, not that she was down and out, but that 
she had an awful lot to.doonthe morrow. Well, 
Sam would help her. She was smiling as she 
fell asleep. 

They borrowed an oven from the concierge, 
and forth to milkwoman and breadwoman and 
neighbor went the strange tale of how an Amer- 
ican gentleman was very malade, and how the 
always agreeable American demoiselle was bak- 
ing for him a huge tarte—oh, a very, very big 
tarte! A sick Frenchman would instantly die 
of tasting such a farte. But the Americans—so 
different! Were they not always droll? 


T WAS when dining at Lavenue’s the next 

night that Betty suddenly exclaimed: “‘Sam, 
I can get you in at the party, after all! What 
he really wants is to watch somebody eat the 
pie.”’ Then Betty snickered. 

Sam pushed back the sole to which he had 
been paying attentions no chef could resent. 
‘The fact is I don’t care at all for mince pie,” 
he said, with his youthful huffiness when 
teased. He added loftily: “It always gives 
me a pain.” 

But he went, manfully carrying the pie. At 
the last minute it took all the courage he could 
muster not to get out of it. After he had been 
in the room five minutes he was glad that 
he had not got out of it, not that it was 
easier than he had thought, but because it was 
so much harder. He could sit by the bed and 
talk with the poor chap who was not going to 
get well; it was the woman hovering around 
the bed, the woman who knew and went on 
smiling, who made him wonder how that mince 
pie was to get past his throat. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 73 
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Beech-Nut Grape Jam 
Beech-Nut Crab-apple Jelly 
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Beech-Nut Red Currant Jelly 
BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 





RRR OST 


b) 


WE respectfully request that you try Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup, believing that its piquancy 
and individuality of flavor will appeal to the dis- 
criminating palate, and that it will lead to your wider 
acquaintance with such Beech-Nut Delicacies as 


Beech-Nut Grape Fruit Marmalade 
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Beech-Nut Guava Jelly 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
Beech-Nut Sliced Bacon 


Beech-Nut Oscar Sauce 
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Ina few minutes you 
can dry clean walls, 
wall paper, water Ys. 4 
colors, oil paintings, ~ 
dow shades and all delicate surfaces with 
WAL-CAL-INE. A handful of W. AL- 
INE rubbed lightly overthe soiled places willre- 
move dirt, streaks, soot and smudges from the 
most delicately tinted surfaces without slightest 
discoloration. It is edsolutely harmless and 
cleans like a soft eraser, without disorder or mess. 
Saves Redecorating Cost 
WAL-CAL-INE is a sanitary necessity [f4 
and is absolutely guaranteed to doallthat 
we claim for it or your money d- 
ed. Alargecan sufficient for two ordinary 75¢ : 
rooms sent anywhere prepaid on receipt of 
Send for Our Booklet. Free upon Request. 





WAL-CAL-INE CO.,85 Pine St., NewYork City 
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FAVORS <3 





| Celluloid Turkey holding place Card, fits on glass, 15c. Miniature 






China Gold Tea Set on Tray 25c. Crépe Paper Pumpkin Cases, 
Salted Nut size 90c doz., Ice Cream size $1.20 doz. Chrysanthemum 
Ice Cream Cases 15c, Turkey Ice Cream Cases 60c doz. Thanks- 
giving Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.50. Balancing Bird Card- 
holders, assorted colors, 5c. Roast Turkey Box 5c, 10c, 25c. Natural 
looking Turkey Gobblers 10c, 25c, 50c. Turkey in Roasting Pan 
15c. Snapping Mottoes 25c, 50c, $1.00 per box. Thanksgiving 
Paper Napkins 35c package. Tally Cards 25cdoz. Dinner Cards 
40c doz. Comic Hornsand Noisemakers 5c, 10c. Assorted Fancy 
Folding Hats 5c. Mechanical Billiard Player 25c. Metal Novelty 
Pencils, assorted, 15c. Novelty Powder Puff Boxes 15c, 25c. Trick 
Plate Lifters 10c, Trick Snake in Camera 5c, Trick Water Pistol 10c. 

If you have not our large 1912 Catalog, one will be sent on request. 

Attractive assortments of Thanksgiving or General Favors $1.00, 
$2.00, $5.00. Jie positively do not pay mail charges. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., 906-908 Broadway, Dept. 19, New York 
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If 447 areyour am- 
bassadors, they will 
truly represent you, 
_.__ and honor the one to 
whom they give pleasure. 

They are the choice of 
America’s only aristocracy— 
the aristocracy of good taste 
—which is found in every 
community. 


Bonbons — Chocolates 
Each piece of e&%4e is a master- 


piece of flavor. Nuts and fruits 
imprisoned in chocolate, toothsome 
nougat, smoothcreams, bonbons dainty 
as flowers—in a word, e407, If ever 
a new deliciousness in candy is found, 
you may count on finding it in a box 
of Aiphry, 

fife? Bonbons and Chocolates and 
many other sweet things from és 
are sold by 4 sales agents (leading 
druggists everywhere) in United States 
and Canada. If there should be no 


sales agent near you, please write us. 


iiyber 64 Irving Place, New York 
————— Frank DeK. Huyler, President 


Ask for évars Cocoa and kéyérx Baking 


Chocolate at your grocer’s 






































Dr. Denton Soft-Knit 
Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and the 
Choice of Careful Mothers 


Protect your little ones at night 
and get unbroken sleep yourself. 

Dr. Denton Garments cover 
body, feet and hands. Feet are 
part of the Garment. Hands are 
covered bycuffs that turndown 
and close with draw-strings. 
Made from our Elastic, Knit, 
Mixed Cotton and Wool Fabric, 
specially devised to give most 
healthfulsleep. The Soft-knit 
fabric carries off perspiration 
and keeps the child warm even 
if bed covers are thrown off. 
Prevents colds which often 
lead to pneumonia or other 
dangerous ailments. 

Made in eleven sizes for 
children up to ten years old. 
Prices, 50c to $1.10, according 
to size and style. 


Soft and Durable 
Do Not Shrink 


Writefor booklet giving Dr. Mary 
Wood Allen's practical ideas on 
“Healthful Sleep for Children.” 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade 
mark, shown here, is attached 
to each garment. If you can- 5 
not get them of your dealer, - 

ite us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS 
302 Mill Street, Centreville, Michigan 
(See our complete ad. on page 24 of September Journal.) 


















100 Engraved Announcements $5.40 
Invitations, $6.75, two envelopes for 
each. Each add'l 25, 55c; best qual- 
ity. Correct forms. Express paid. 100 
Engraved Calling Cards, $1. Birth Announcements, 25cdoz. 


Writeforsamplesdesired. Royal EngravingCo., $14 WalnutSt., Phila. Pa. 














WHOM MINCE 
PIE HATH JOINED 
TOGETHER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 72) 


But the pie did get past his throat. Indeed 
it was the enthusiastic eating of Mr. Thomas 
that saved the party. It was early evident that 
it would need saving. 

The sick man, now that he had it, seemed 
too weak to interest himself in the mince pie. 
Mrs. Harvey would exclaim, “‘ Just see, Father, 
such a beautiful, homey pie!”’and he would nod, 
smile a little, say something gracious to Betty 
about having made it; and then such a tired 
look would steal over his face! 


RS. HARVEY and the English nurse and 

Sam and Betty sat down to Thanksgiving 
dinner. They talked with commendable vivac- 
ity of good, old-time Thanksgivings, the old- 
fashioned creaking table. 

Several times Mr. Harvey began, “Do you 
remember, Dolly ?” but each time got too 
tired to finish the story. He took one bite of 
turkey and said it wouldn’t have seemed like 
Thanksgiving without turkey. The wisp of a 
piece of mince pie the nurse grudgingly put on 
his plate he said he would eat “‘after a while.”’ 
He told Betty he could tell by the smell that 
it was a wonderful pie, that the man who got 
her would be the lucky fellow, and if the lucky 
fellow should be such a fool as not to appre- 
ciate her she could always make her fortune 
out of mince pie. 

Mrs. Harvey and Betty played with their 
pie, concerned with the effort not to drop tears 
into it; the English nurse ate hers as one eats 
mere food; but Sam ate his as only the greedy 
American boy can eat mince pie: with ‘‘ums’”’ 
and that frank disregard of all irrelevant con- 
versation which in America characterizes the 
eating of mince pie by those whose stomachs 
are yet young. When Mrs. Harvey suggested 
a second piece and he hesitated, with, ‘‘ Well, 
now, if you think you can spare it ” the 
sick man for the first time laughed aloud. 

It was while Sam was beaming over that 
second piece that Mr. Harvey said: “‘ Dolly, it 
makes me think of Charlie.” 

Mrs. Harvey replied: ‘* Yes, doesn’t it make 
you think of Charlie?” 

And it seemed to Betty that she had never 
known anything more brave than the lightness 
of that tone. 








bps Sam and Betty had risen to leave 
there was a final joke about Sam’s three 
pieces of pie. ‘‘ Well, now, maybe you think,’’ he 
boasted, ‘‘that I couldn’t have eaten another 
one.” Laughing, Mrs. Harvey pushed toward 
him thefplate on which one piece remained. 
‘““Oh, no, Mrs. Harvey,” he remonstrated in the 
good old manner of one open to conviction; 
‘‘why I wouldn’t take your last piece.” 

**Dolly,’”’ came the voice from the bed, “‘ you 
let him have it. The nice girl will make you 
another one.” 

“Well, of course, if Betty will make another 
one ie 

Sam picked the pie up in his hand and went 
over to the foot of the bed. ‘‘This is the way 
we used to do it, isn’t it?”’ he grinned at Mr. 
Harvey, and began cramming it down. 

The man turned to his wife, a real twinkle in 
his eye. ‘‘ Dolly, that’s the way we fellows do 
when we swipe ’em.” It was the first time he 
had really seemed to be one of them. Smiling, 
he said lingeringly: ‘‘Well—well; it doesn’t 
seem like Europe. Seems like back home—and 
a long time ago.”’ 

Still smiling, his eyes closed; and Betty and 
Sam stole away, Mrs. Harvey following them 
to the lift. 

She thanked Betty, but she broke down in 
thanking Sam. 

The two did not speak as they left the hotel. 
Sam moved toward the cabs waiting outside. 
Betty clutched his arm. ‘‘Get a closed one, 
Sam,” she whispered, “‘so I can—cry.” 

But she did not immediately cry; she only 
remained very still and silent as they rode 
across the Seine. The tired look of the man 
life was letting go, the woman who because 
she loved could smile when her heart was break- 
ing—that look in upon reality was melting 
from Betty’s heart all that was not real until 
at last, impetuously turning to Sam, hands 
held out, she sobbed: ‘‘Oh, Sam—as you stood 
there—just stuffing down that pie—I loved you 
so! I loved you so!” 





T WAS some minutes afterward—after those 

first moments into which words do not in- 
trude—that Sam asked: “ Betty, darling, you 
feel sure it means you do care for me? You 
know, dearest, there may be moments when I 
shall not be stuffing down mince pie.” 

Laughing, she caught his hand. “Sam! it’s 
you, isn’t it? I’m so glad I don’t lose you.” 
Her face seemed to assure him that it was not 
alone the eating of mince pie which endeared 
him to her. 

After they had rumbled a long way down 
the Rue du Bac she raised her head from the 
place where it seemed to think it belonged, to 
say—the dear, familiar girl living there in the 
new wonderful .girl: “‘You see, Sam, I can 
marry you now because, if I don’t make paint- 
ing go—I’ll keep on, of course; but if I do fall 
down with that, did you hear, Sam, what he 
said about my fortune in mince pie?” 
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Diamonds 

Gold and Silver Jewelry. Princess Pearls 
Table and Toilet Silver .a Leather Goods 
Sheffield Plate sTravelers Conveniences 
Bracelet Watches.a Christmas Novelties 
cbatyt-te! Ivory 


This Woman 
Discovered the Secret— 


She writes:— 


“Last year I was at a rich 
folks’ Christmas party and 
the thought of my modest 
outlay for gifts made me feel 
rather uncomfortable — un- 
til the packages began to be 
opened. Their gifts were 
elegant, but I soon saw that 
mine bore comparison with 
any. Here was the secret: 
They had relied too much on 
mere costliness, and had 
had to take what they found 
in the hurried Christmas rush 
(when you really never seea 
tenth of the things), while I 
had found in your wonderful 
catalog out-of-the-ordinary 
gifts which pleased and in- 
terested everybody. My 
gifts had an originality 
which made them appear 
more expensive than they 
really were. You may be 
sure I felt very grateful to 
Daniel Low & Co.” 


That is the secret of the Daniel 
Low gift service. It is the 
yearly experience of thousands 
of men and women in all walks 
of life. They find in our illus- 
trated catalog a range of choice 
gifts that not three stores in the 
country can give, and many 
unique and unusual gifts that 
no store shows. And they find 
a high quality of wares joined 
to a moderateness of price that 
makes Christmas purses seem 
fuller and Christmas shopping 
a joy. We send all gifts in 
dainty packages and guarantee 
safe delivery. 


When you have once experi- 
enced the advantages of this 
plan of gift-buying, its saving ot 
exertion, its economy, its rich- 
ness in unusual gifts and the 
pleasure your gifts bring, you will 
never give itup! A postal will 
bring the 230-page catalog. Itis 
free. Won’t you write now, be- 
fore you lay aside this magazine? 
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The Odorless 
Dress Shields 


SK your dressmaker to be sure and 
put Omo SHIELDs—the odorless 
shields—in all your dresses. ‘Then you'll 
be certain of dress shield comfort—in 
mind and body. 

Ono SHIELDs haven’t a trace of rubber 
odor because they contain no rubber. 
They are dainty, soft, light and cool, 
washable, and 


Every Pair is Guaranteed 


Write for the OMo Dress 
SHIELD BRIEFLET which 
tells all about the different 
styles — mailed free. 

Good stores everywhere 
sell OMO SHIELDs. If you 
don’t find them, send us 25 
cents and your dealer’s name 
for sample pair, Size 3. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut St., 
Middletown, Conn. 











—— 


 AWen dios Baby 


He appreciates his little comforts, too. 
He feels better when clean and tidy. 
And everybody loves him more. 


~ 


Pants for 
Infants 


| besides keeping the dainty dresses clean 
and sweet, give his little body ease and 
comfort. Guaranteed moisture-proof and 
odorless. They are soft and pliable, cool 
and dainty. Lace trimmed and plain; 
25c. to $1.00. 

Omo Brps (15c. to 50c.), made with 
pocket or without. Omo Sanitary Sheet- 
ing for Crib Sheets. At dealers’ or write 





THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO. 
51 Walnut St., Middletown, Ct. 





























Little boys get ter- 
ribly dirty at the 
knees and elbows and 
knuckles. 


aguhiah 


Peroxide Bath Soap 


gets out the deep-down 
dirt. Its pure oils are 
vigorously good for ten- 
der flesh. A big, white, 
lasting cake 10c. 
Send for free sample. If 
sixin family we'll send two 
cakes free and postpaid. 


REMMEBS, Cincinnati, U.S.A. 





the eight psychological prin- 
Do You Know ciples which when applied 
will unlock the door to success in any line for which one has 
aptitude? Edward B. Warman, A.M., makes them plain in 
a booklet which is given with three months trial subscrip- 
tion to Nautilus magazine of New Thought, all for 10c. 
THE ETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 669, Holyoke, Mass. 




















A THANKSGIVING 
FESTIVAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 339) 


Our oats they are hoed 
And our barléy’s reaped; 
Our hay is all mowed 
And our hovels heaped. 
We'll merrily roar out ‘‘ Harvest home 


(CURTAIN) 


7? 


Scene 1V—The Indian Corn Harvest — 


PROLOGUE (From “ Hiawatha’’): 
““Summer passed, and Shawondasse 
Breathed his sighs o’er all the landscape. 


Heard them chattering like the magpies, 
Heard them laughing like the blue-jays, 
Heard them singing like the robins;” 
Heard them singing the Ockaya, 
Great Ockaya, the true corn song. 
[Settinc: Back stage, row of sunflowers against 
green curtain. Extremeleft back: two INDIAN 
Gir_s husking corn. Extreme right back, 
INDIAN GIRL making a basket, seated beside 
a pile of finished baskets. Middle of right 
side, INDIAN CHIEF seated on a blanket. 
Middle left side slightly nearer front, INDIAN 
CHIEF seated on fur rug. Center stage, a 
corn shock. 


[First Husker holds up the red ear triumph- 
antly. 


[SECOND HusKER shows excitement by gesture. 


[BASKET MAKER looks up and sees the red ear,and 
rises eagerly toward the HUSKERS, crying: 

“ Nushka, Nushka”’ (‘Handsome husbana”’ ). 
INDIAN Cuter (Glancing at the red ear): Ugh! 


[The BASKET WoRKER returns to her work. 
Enter from the left nine INDIAN BRAvEs. 
(Pupils in Fifth Grade.) They form a semi- 
circle about the corn shock and sing an 
Indian song in the Indian language: 

BRAVES: 

Amitola tsine-u-u-ne 

(Yonder, yonder see the fair rainbow); 

Elu, elu toma wahane 

(See the rainbow brightly decked and painted ) ; 

Kiawalokia peria wulokia’ 

(Now the swallow bringeth glad news to your 
corn). 


Awnwakie litla 
(Now hear the cornplants murmur, “We are 
growing everywhere !’’) 
Hi yai! The world, how fair! 
[Circling about the corn shock, the BRAVEs give 
an Indian corn dance. 
(CURTAIN) 


[An INDIAN CHIEF parts the curtains and takes 
his place at the left before the curtains. In 
the words of Hiamovt, chief of the Cuey- 
ENNES and Dakoras, he gives a message of 
peace from the Indian of today to the 
American people. 

INDIAN CHIEF: 

Long ago the Great Mystery caused this land 
to be, and made the Indians to live init. Once 
only Indians lived in this land. Then came 
strangers from across the Great Water. Noland 
hadthey; wegavethemofourland. Nofoodhad 
they; we gave them of ourcorn. Thestrangers 
are become many and fill all thecountry. None 
of the things that make their riches did they 
bring with them from beyond the Great Water; 
all comes from my land, the land the Great 
Mystery gave unto the Indian. 

And when I think upon this I know that it is 
right, even thus. In the heart of the Great 
Mystery it was meant that stranger-visitors 
should come to my land; that I should bid 
them welcome; that all men should sit down 
with me and eat together of my corn. It was 
meant by the Great Mystery that the Indian 
should give to all people. 

There are birds of many colors—red, blue, 
green, yellow; yet it is allone bird. There are 
horses of many colors—brown, black, yellow, 
white; yet it is all one horse. So in this land, 
where once were only Indians, are now men of 
every color—white, black, yellow, red; yetit is 
all one people. That this should come to pass 
was in the heart of the Great Mystery. It is 
right thus. And everywhere shall be peace. 
[The INDIAN retires behind the curtains. Asifin 

interpretation of the INDIAN’S reminiscent 
words, ‘Then came strangers from over the 
water,’’ enter before the curtain from the left 
fourteen Prccrm FatHers (Pupils in the 
Sixth Grade). They sing: 

The First Thanksgiving Day 

The golden grain was gathered all, 

The maize, the nuts and the fruits of fall, 

When our Pilgrim Fathers gave a feast 

Of thanks for the care of man and beast. 
CHORUs: 

That first Thanksgiving Day, 
That first Thanksgiving Day. 

[The PitcriMs go off to theleft. The same music 
which accompanies the exit of the PILGRIMS 
provides an entrance march for the PIONEERS 
(Pupils in the Eighth Grade), who advance 
with their banner, as if in response to the 
INDIAN’S observation: ‘* The strangers are 
become many, and they fill all the couniry.”’ 

(CURTAIN) 
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Trade Mark Reg, U. S. Pat. Off- 


“<The Garter Web That Out-lasts the Corset” 


Woven by an exclusive process (patent applied for) 
that prevents the rubber strands from slipping back after 
being cut by a needle and leaving the web lifeless. Re- 
tains. its elasticity under all conditions. The name 


EVERLASTIRK isstampedon the back of the genuine. 


Corset makers who are thoughtful of your satisfaction equip 

































their corsets with hose supporters 
of EVERLASTIK, which saves 
you the bother of renewing 
them. Buy these corsets or 
demand hose supporters of 
EVERLASTIK on the 


4 corsets you do buy. 


The following corset and hose sup- 
porter makers use EVERLASTIK: 


Benjamin & Johnes, Newark, N. J. 
Dominion Corset Co., Quebec 

Van Orden Corset Co., Newark, N. J. 
Ottenheimer & Weil Co., New Haven 
George Frost Company, Boston 

C,. J, Haley & Co., New York City 


Hose supporters of EVERLASTIK are sold by 
progressive dealers. If yours hasn't them, send 
us his name and 25c for a trial pair. Good dealers 
also sell EVERLASTIK by the yard. 


EVERLASTIK. in wide widths is used by lead- 
ing corset makers as gores, insets, 
bands, etc. It lengthens the life of 
the corset and adds to its comfort. 
We also manufacture Hub 
Brand Lisle Web, which comes 

in all widths and sizes. It is 
adapted to practically every 
purpose for which lisle elas- 
tics are used, 


HUB GORE MAKERS 
Boston, Mass. 
(Est. 1883) 


Makers of MUP For Shoes 
' A 
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I want to help you to realize that (except in very rare cases) 


Your Health is in Your Own Hands 


— that by following my simple health directions, in the privacy of 
your own room, you can reach your ideal in figure and poise— and that 


You Can Be So Well 


that you vibrate health—so that everyone with whom you come in 

contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your wholesome per- 

sonality —feels better in body and mind for your presence. I have 
Reduced the Weight of 32,000 women and 
Increased the Weight of as many more 


I study your Case just as a physician studies it, 
but instead of medicine I strengthen any weak 
vital organ by exercise directed to that organ, 
I teach you how to breathe, how to stand and to 
walk correctly. 


I Have Helped 63,188 


of the most refined, intellectual women of Amer- 
ica to attain health and good figures and have 
taught them how to keep well. Why not you? 
Youare busy, but you can devote afew minutes 
a day, in your room, to following scientific, 
hygienic principles of health, prescribed to suit 
just your particular needs. You can 

Be Attractive —well groomed— in other words 
Look Your Best — you owe it to your family and 
to your friends. 

I think I do not exaggerate when I say I have built up 
the vitality and str of more women during the past 
eleven years than any ten physicians—the best physi- 
cians are my friends—their wives and daughters are 
my pupils—the medical magazines advertise my work, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 36, 


Miss Cocroft is a college-trained woman, She is the recognized authority upon the scientific care of the healthand 
gure of women, and is daily tm personal charge of her work, 


Iam at my desk from 8 A. M. 
to 5 P.M., personally super- 
vising my work. When in 
Chicago come to see me. 

My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, nat- 
ural and permanent, and 
because they are scientific and 
appeal tocommon sense. Fully 
one third of my pupils are 
sent to me by those who have 
finished my work. 

I have published a free book- 
let showing how to stand and 
walk correctly, and giving 
other information of vital in- 
terest to Women. You can 
judge what I can do for you 
by what J have done for others. 
If you are Perfectly well and your figure is just what 
you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
least you will help me by your interest inthis great 
movement for perfect health, greater culture, refine- 
ment and beauty in woman, Won't you jom us? 

Sit down and write to me NOW. Don’t wait— you ma 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience, and 
should like to tell you about it. 


624 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 





























This $2.00 Baby Book Keepisga record 


of baby in this 


*\ Given to Crib Purchasers fascinsting book 


will be a Pleasure to mother and father. Size 8 inches 
$ wide x 934 inches high. Contains 

» 64 pages, with thirty beautiful pic- 

iW tures in colors by Clara M. Burd, 

noted magazine illustrator. Cloth 

bound. Cover in Gold and colors. 

This Baby Book given Free by any 

Foster Dealer with each purchaseofa 


Foster IDEAL Crib 
Noiseless —Accidest Proof 
These BrasS and Iron Cribs are noise- 
less—they don’t wake baby up. Ac- 
cident-proof—nodangerof baby fall- 
ing Out orcatching head between bars. 
You may choose from many attractive 
patterns at varying prices—each cribthe 

best value obtainable for its price. 


This Baby’s Biography contains 
no advertising. Examine it at 
any Foster Dealer's. Or, write 
for full particulars, ‘giving name 
Of your dealer. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 





INSIST ON THIS 
_LABEL— 


| and get guaranteed heat, liquid and 

sound-proof asbestos table mats. 

Made of two solid boards of asbes- 

tos with felt linings and removable 

covers. Shaped for round, square or Oval tables. 

Extra leaves for extensions. Oval or round luncheon 
mats in 17 sizes. 


PEERLESS 


ASBESTOS TABLE MAT 


Sold by most furniture and linen deal- 

ers. If not at yours, write us for prices 

and booklet, ** The 
Woman Who Cares.” 
CHICAGO ASBESTOS 

TABLE MAT CO. 

>. Dept.229,215 Loomis St. 
‘i; Chicago 
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10,000 “Good Nights’ — 
30 Free 


10,000 ‘Good Nights” are what an 
Ostermoor offers you. 10,000 cheerful 
**Good Nights,” for you know you’ll have 
comfort-giving, nerve-resting sleep. Most 
any mattress is good for a few weeks— 
Ostermoor is good for a lifetime. 365 
**Good Nights” for 30 years—we have 
letters to prove it. The Ostermoor book, 
which we send fora postal, gives hundreds 
of similar proofs of long, satisfactory 
service—you don’t gamble when you buy 
an Ostermoor. 


Free Book and Samples 


Send a postal, and this 144-page Book and 
Samples will reach you promptly. 


(STERMOOR 


MATTRESS $] 
**Built—Not Stuffed’’ ° 


A handsome, full-size Ostermoor mattress, 
4 ft.6 in. wide and 6 ft. 3 in. long, elegantly 
finished, will be sent to you,express prepaid, 
same day we get your check or money order. 
Your money will be returned without question 
if you are dissatisfied at end of 30 days. Mat- 
tresses packed in leatherette paper and burlap, 
fully protected. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. ,117 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., I-td., 
Montreal 


























































































Mattresses Full 
Double Bed Size 
A.C. A. Ticking, 
45 Ibs... $15.00 
Satin Finish Tick- 
ing, 45 lbs. 16.50 
Mercerized Art 
Twills,45 lbs. 18.00 
Special Hotel Style, 
50 Ibs. 23.00 
Extra Thick French 
Edge, 60 Ibs. 30.00 
Express prepaid. } 
Mattresses intwoparts, 
0c extra. Smaller sizes 
cost $1 less each size. 
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’ Bath-room fixtures 7 
gleam with invita- 
tion when the hand & 
is helped by a 


GOLD DUST 


Makes bath tub white 


and metal bright. Per- 4 
fect for every house- { 
hold cleansing purpose. |; 
Gold Dust cleans everything. bs 

5c and larger packages. Y 


CHICAGO 


THEN.K. FAIRBAN (es 


*“*Ilet the GOLD 
DUST TWINS do 
your work’’ 





il Washing Dj ster 


/CLARK’s ORIENT CRUISE 


by sumptuous “Rotterdam,” 24,170 tons; 16th annual; Feb. 2; 
64 days, $400 up, including hotels, guides, drives, shore 
trips; stop-overs. F.C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N.Y. 

































A THANKSGIVING 
FESTIVAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74) 


Scene V—Thanksgiving in America, 1913 


{[Settinc: No stage furniture except a large 
American flag arranged as a roof high up 
over the platform. PIONEERS discovered at 
the front of the stage standing in line with 
their standard raised. (In 1913 as in 1849 
we have them with us.) 

First PIONEER: 

We are the hardy Pioneers, 
We’ve traveled all the way 

From fair Penobscot’s waters 
To San Francisco’s bay, 

To make the rugged places smooth, 
To sow the vales with grain, 

And plant the seeds of Liberty 
Throughout the mighty plain. 

The sturdy West shall bless the East, 
And sea shall answer sea; 

And mountain unto mountain call: 
“Praise God, for we are free!”’ 


[A marchis heard. Enter from auditorium doors 
left and right ImmicrRants from Nor- 
way, England, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Hungary, Russia, China, Italy, Greece, 
Spain, marching in groups behind their 
National standards. The Immicrants fill 
up the stage and group themselves about the 
base of the platform, arranging their banners 
in aline along the back wall of the stage. 


AN IMMIGRANT gives this tribute to America: 


The United States of America leads the 
world in the production of coal, iron, copper 
and petroleum. She is also the first in the 
volume of her manufactured products. 

Andrew Carnegie, one of the oldest of our 
immigrants, says that any self-respecting Amer- 
ican should be ashamed to die rich. His gifts 
to libraries, peace and research foundations 
and hero funds show how he puts his theory 
into practice. 

Mary Antin, one of our recent immigrants, 
eulogizes our public schools and speaks of 
America as the “‘ Promised Land.”’ 

Steiner emphasizes the work done in Social 
Settlements on the East Side of New York and 
at Hull-House in Chicago. There he found 
little Italians miniature old men and women 
at seven, little black-eyed Jews with the bur- 
den of ages upon theif bent backs, and Syrian 
children from the village in whose meadows the 
angels sang when Christ was born, but they as 
well as the others first learn from American lips 
of “ peace on earth, good will to men.”’ 

Israel Zangwill says: ‘‘Come with me to 
New York harbor. Watch the faces—those 
faces of toil and sorrow—those faces from 
many lands. See them light up with visions 
of their common brotherhood in this great new 
continent. A thousand mammoth steamers 
come from the ends of the world to pour in 
their human freight: Celt and Latin, Slav and 
Teuton, Greek and Syrian, black and yellow, 
Jew and Gentile. Yes, East and West, North 
and South, the palm and the pine, the pole and 
the equator; the crescent and the cross. Here 
in America they all unite to build the Republic 
of Man and the Kingdom of God. What is the 
glory of Greece, Rome or Jerusalem, where all 
nations and races came to worship and look 
back, compared with the glory of America, 
where all races and nations come to labor and 
look forward?”’ 


[A figure draped in Stars and Stripes to represent 
AMERICA mounts the platform and stands 
at the extreme left front. 

AMERICA: 

All our days 
We give Thee praise, 

O God, who holdest in Thy hand 

And didst exalt and bless our land, 

And gavest it from sea to sea 

To all- embracing liberty. 

Ve give Thee praise, 
All our days, 

For the golden glow of the orange tree, 

For the purple grapes, for the honey bee; 

For the waving plumes of the yellow grain, 

For the glorious sunshine and for the rain; 

The coal in the mine, the ore in the hill, 

The throb of the engine, the whistle’s shrill, 

The fire of the forge and the anvil’s ring; 

For the tinkling phone and the cable string; 

The whir of the loom, the clack of the mill, 

For the auto’s speed and the airship’s thrill; 

For the horse of flame on the road of steel, 

And the voiceless voice that makes loud 

appeal; 

For our busy marts and our busy streets, 

Where the white, black, brown and yellow men 

meet; 

For the loyal workman’s valued skill, 

For ideals which our churches and schools 

instill; 

For hearts of our women, brains of our men, 

For the laureled harvest of brush and pen; 

For the wealth of herds on the prairies wide, 

For the new homes rising on every side; 

For the law that shields where our flag is 

unfurled, 

For peace in our land, and with all the world 

All our days 
We give thee praise. 


(“America”’ sung by all present just before dis- 
bersing to their homes.) 





NOTE—The speech of the “‘Indian Chief’? is found 
in the preface of - The Indians’ Book,’’ by Natalie Cur- 
tis, and is published here in part through the courtesy 
of the publishers, Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 

The recitation by “‘America’’ is published by courtesy 
pd the, “Independent,” in which periodical it appeared 

* Thanksgiving Hymn,” by Annette Kohn. 














Temptation 


You mothers wish to make oats tempting. 


And this is how to do it. 


Get Quaker Oats, for this consists of just the 
rich, plump, luscious grains. 


All the puny grains are discarded, all the 


poorly-flavored. 


These are the cream of the oats. 


We find only ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats in a bushel. 


And each 


mammoth flake is so processed by heat that its 


flavor is kept intact. 


Common oatmeal may have equal food value. 
But what matters that if it lacks the Havor which 
makes children love this dish? 


Quaker Oats has that flavor. 


uaker Oats 


The Luscious, Big-Flaked Oatmeal 


The evidence is that nowhere in the 
world are there other oats like Quaker. 
A hundred nations now send here to 
get this Quaker Oats. Some send ten 
thousand miles. 


Even the British Isles, the home of 
Scotch oats, consume more packages 
cf Quaker than all other brands to- 
gether. 


The peoples of the earth now con- 
sume each year a thousand million 
dishes of Quaker. All because of the 
wondrous flavor. 


Yet many a mother buys lesser oats 
where every store sells Quaker. They 
pay the same price per package, the 
same cost per dish. 

They go without this matchless 


flavor, which other people send over 
seas and continents to get. 


The Quaker Qals ©@mpany 


Sole Makers 
(466) 


This is why it matters: 

Oats are our premier food. Nothing 
else grown supplies so much of what 
growing children need. 

Nothing else compares with oats as 


vim-producing food. 


Every modern mother wants her 
children to love oats. That is why 
it’s vital to get the oats they love. 


Regular Size 





package, 10c 


Family size 
package, for 
smaller cities 
and country 
trade, 25c. 


Except in Far 
West and South. 





Look for the 
Quaker trade-mark 
on every package 
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WHEN I WAS 
DROPPED BY THE 
“BETAS” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 19) 


blame for the luncheon. in, the woods; he . one Style—and More 


pleaded my youth and the excitement for my 

















* outburst inthelounging-room; buthecould not : 
a the — sr = their ae “5 ALK- OVER style Is some- 
now now that I fully merited their disap- : 
wi proval. I know, too, that I merited the néxt Resa thing more than a strict adher- 
ce blow that fell, though at the time I felt only i ence to fashion’ s decree. 
burning indignation and resentment at what & . . ae 
seemed to me cruel injustice. That blow fell It 1S refinement of finish — distinctive 


the same day Murray talked to me. I was 










summoned to the Dean’s office. | The official design—taste. It embodies comfort 

4 charge against me was that I had “‘cut classes”’ aan : ~ ° ° : : 

to play golf with Murray. ‘The real charge, I " fit, satisfaction in wear, choice in selection. It 
iscovered within five minutes, was that I had md 
rtp heer fap degre tn offers every woman the world over the highest 


The Dean was very tactful and considerate, expression of shoemaking art. 
but the burden of his message was not hard 


to gather. It was such conduct as mine had ; There is a Walk-Over 

been, he hinted, that brought ‘‘co-ed”’ col- y : 

— into mea He was sure I had been model made for you 

only thoughtless, but he wished me to be 

more guarded in the future. I was young and your foot length, your foot 
width—your every foot 

need has been anticipated. 












probably heedless, but I was prominent in 
the Freshman class and I must set a better 
example to other girls. 

I was too overcome with shame and horror 
to say a word, to try even to vindicate myself. Stop at your local Walk- Over 

























hop and see the “Tango” 
N w OR weeks and months I was a marked per- : - 
m ot hen age use } son. I felt stigmatized by the form of social d ee pal -Over styles, 
Vaseline Cam- ostracism through which I passed, for with the . to $6.00. 












quick rumor that the “‘ Beta Alphs” had dropped 
me other sheep followed across the same fence. 
The boys, it is true, under Murray’s leader- 
ship gathered bodily into my phalanx; but she 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 


for Men and Women 


phor Ice. A daily 
necessity for those 



















4 who knows women and their ways knows that 
constantly exposed c, masculine support is, at such a time, only a iy ~~ Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
to wind and cold. j black ball against one’s name. ae > 2 The word “ Walk-Over”’ ss 
| How I endured the daily, hourly refinement i ~ appears on every 
3 of punishment I cannot tell. As I passed ; ~ ¥ genuine Walk- 
Soothing — healing, through the corridors, across the campus, or 5 Ba % : Over Shoe. 






















refining to rough- 
ened, irritated 

skin. 
Genuine ‘“‘Vaseline” Cam- 
phor Ice is made only Bs 
the Chesebrough Mfg. C. 


Look for the name on the 
label. 


CHESEBROUGH 


rose to leave the library reading-room, I[ felt 
that voices were lowered, and that girls whis- 
pered behind their hands that I was ‘‘the 
girl who had been dropped by the ‘Betas’ 
and ‘ragged’ by the Dean.” Of course I was 
oversensitive, but I was not mistaken in sup- 
posing myself an object of unpleasant general 
Fy attention for some time. 

¥ Just when the reaction began to set in I can- 
ey not tell. Unfed fires soon smolder out, and, as 
j I conducted myself quietly and inconspicu- 

















































MFG. Co. ously during the remaining months of the first 
(Consolidated) semester, I gradually sank into a_ blessed 
3 State Street Py oblivion. 





ew Yor The reaction in my own mind began at a 
definite date. I know the very hour at which 
my resentment faded. From that moment the 
world began anew with me. Our chaplain had 
adopted Sir Roger de Coverley’s injunction of 
occasionally reading aloud some of the sermons 
of great ministers of the Word. The morning 
when my new life began was just before we left 
college for our Christmas vacation. In chapel 
that day our dear, white-haired old saint read 
Drummond’s sermon on Saint Paul’s letter to 
the Corinthians. Out of all the emphasis one 
simile kept hammering at my brain: ‘Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

I knew that I had not love except for those 
who loved me. 

I resolved then and there that my love 
should be no longer self-love. 

At first, when I tried to make advances to 
these quiet girls, I was rebuffed by their silent 
amazement; but gradually we began to know 
each other; gradually they began to realize 
that deeply and sincerely I desired them for my 






































































Reg. U.S. Pat. Office. 


This Label Marks the 


Genuine 


When you want Rubens shirts—the snug, 





Is Simply 7 he at friends; gradually, through the remaining warm, buttonless shirts—be sure that this 
i Pi 10let months of my Freshman year, I won their con- F - panics ° 
Indispensable MacMillan \ Pieack, Gat tn aexdenly oy became wine. label appears on the front. Otherwise you 





are not getting a Rubens—the infant shirt 


= “THAT later [I won their sincere love I like- Be ee ee : 
Put Off Looking Old I wise know. In my Senior year they made which every mother wants. 


me president of my ‘class, an honor that never 











Ninety-nine times out of one before had been held by any girl in our college, e 
hundred it is pore-dirt and clog- an office that had previously been at the dis- Rub Sh t Trademark 
4 position of ‘‘frat”’ politics, but which came to ens 1r S , 
ging waste matter that makes me with the frank, democratic vote of ‘‘ barbs”’ ‘. 


a bad complexion. and fraternity members alike; and throughout For Infants 


my Senior year they upheld me helpfully in 
Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool 


my office. 
 Netsn aa ° ye and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in silk and 
It is an ironical truth that in my Senior year, wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. 


rhe » generous democracy y = 
when through the generous democracy of my Sold by dry-goods stores, or sold direct where dealers \ 
Ask us for pictures, sizes and prices. i SS 


Sempre Giovine 


Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay 


ng “Always Young classmates I held their gift of office, I received can’t supply. 























. the invitation which four years before would 
softens and loosens the waste matter, have spelled a wretchedly mistaken happiness RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago No Buttons No Trouble 
stimulates the pores, assisting them to for me. I was invited to become a ‘Beta Reg. U. S. Pat. Office (67) 
throw off these causes of facial blem- Alph.” But a larger view of reality had come 





tome. I had seen myself a citizen, and I knew l 


that citizenship gathers its strength not from A Dainty Garment 
6¢ 93 
_ For Slender Women | S & B Mackinaw 





ishes—literally pushing out these wrin- 


kles ¢ i ions. ana B set 
s and imperfections the prejudice of cliques, but from the broad, 
























For sale by all Drug and Depart- uncircumscribed force of those who in the old 
ment Stores. Latin sense of the word are the “‘ vulgar.”” With , See : . 
A CLIT: o— that creed w ritten in my he art I courteously tn a. ‘nae on po ig so The Ideal Outdoor Coat 
A ie) Ask declined the “‘ Beta Alphs’” offer; for the same = and gives beautiful, artistic for all forms of cold weather sport be- 
Send r= ee For reason, when I left college I went to Chicago as = lines. cause it combines warmth with light 


weight and freedom of movement. 


) Py drs Goo 3) to go into social settlement work. 
For \z ; Sempre I think that if I were to tell you my name (GG | eee oe pains Covane 0 
a\\, SE 2 "ou would knowit. I have worked in vice c i ye North Star Mackinaw cloths; 
Sample at 1iy/ Crore, \ Price you » ou 1 — t. J we rked m vice com Sper? Kill Ls beautiful soft texture; proof 
Orr a missions of Nationalimportance; I have fought | pieced pen eae team wee 
—FREE ) Fifty Sop Dadaeal chia tak f lag bea | against rain, snow and wind; 
j or Federal child-labor reformers; have bat- Gives to the outer | remarkably durable. 


Tailored with utmost care— 
stunning mannish lines—per- 
fect fit—comfortable roominess. 

With Convertible or Shawl 
Collars— protects neck and ears. 
Patterns are entirely new and unusual, 
many exclusive with us. Included are 
beautiful Indian Plaids —regular and 


__ TRADE Hane / Cents tled to see a Consumers’ League ticket on every 
ef piece of white goods sold in department stores; 

I have contended for a minimum wage; I have 

Marietta Gielen Co. added my voice to the appeal for the mothers’ 
pensions; and have used my pen in behalf of 

juvenile courts. Wherever I have met with 


garment a perfect fit, 
producing a beautiful 
contour and natural 
flowingcurveswithout 
suggesting its presence. 
Light, sanitary, com- 
fortable. Closed high 


118 Turner Avenue 


















Grand Rapids Michigan human injustice I have tried to do my feeble papi shores across back, forming heaben patterns and plain colors. | shia 
best to right it—and I thank the God of our $1. Give bust ideal corset cover, | to match. Catalogue illustrates in color 
Pilgrim Fathers that I have won some success. measure. balides Mcbbo dese women's, men's, girls’ and boys’ Mack- 
INVITATIONS Moreover I have been married for five years perfectly from one washing to another. | may aeate. Wette tar tatt's Yeen, 
Ruffles dra EPR | Headquarters for Northern Furs 
es draw ou’ under. atalogue on Request 


EDD: etc.,engraved and printed. 
Correct styles. 100 Visiting Cards,50c. Write for samples 
ESTABROOK, 188A Summer Street, Boston, Mass 


whom I continue in my work. ao) 38 Look for this label on every garment. 


THE SHIRR-RUFFLE CO., 215 E. Spring Street, LIMA, OHIO 







Silberstein & Bondy Company 
9 West Superior St., Duluth, Minn 














10€ for $3. ‘® to one who shares my highest ideals and with 
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Let’s Have 
Fish Today 


Creamed codfish with baked potato 
is delightful for breakfast, luncheon 
or dinner. Be sure to use 


BURNHAM & MORRILL 
FISH FLAKES 


thesavory, flavory, fresh codfish prod- 
uct—choice codfish or haddock 
that tastes just ight— and is just 
right. Whenyou remove the ready 
cooked, perfectly seasoned con- 
tents from the sanitary, parchment- 
lined containeryou knowitwillhave 
just exactly the sea taste you want. 


Use it in dozens of different ways: 
creamed fish, fish hash, fish balls, curry, 
soufflé, chowder, or many other deli- 
cious fish dishes. No soaking neces- 
sary, ready for immediate use. No 
waste—no bones—no scales. Noth- 
ing but flakes of choicest fish. And 
best of food value at such little cost. 

If not at your grocer’s, send his name 

and a2 cent stamp for sample and 

book of recipes, ‘‘Good Eating.’’ 
Burnham & Morrill Co., 1 Water St., Portland, Maine 


“Also packers of the justly 
celebrated Paris Sugar Corn.” 











Catalog with attractive prices mailed free upon re- 
three letters and figures, one or two colors of enamel). 
STERLING §. SX 
SILVER PLATE, 15¢ each; $1.50 dozen. Pi 2) 
BASTIAN BROS, CO., 250 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 












\ “The Oriental Store \s.,:/ 


J * Jap Evening Coat! =) 
Price $12 Bos ‘a 


Delivered to you by 
Parcels Post Prepaid 




































These coats are the 
masterful productions 
' of Japanese skill and 
patience, rich in pic- 
turesque quality and 
coloring and thorough- 
i ly harmonious for af- 
ternoon and evening 
wear. j 
Made of Kabe silk , 

' Crépe in captivating 
mandarin style — has # 
interlining and is lined 
with pure Habutai silk. | 
Elaborately hand em- 
broidered in floral de- 
signs of natural color- 
ings. May be ordered 
in pink, old rose, ff 
lavender, old blue, or 
light blue. 
Each coat is artis- 
tically packed in 
a pretty, hand- 
painted Japanese 
box and will be 
delivered to you 
~ by parcels post ful- 
ly prepaid with Van- 
tine’s assurance of 
satisfaction or your Re ry 
_ money refunded. 


° 
Kabe Silk $ 
Opera Bag 
Beautifully hand-em- 
a 
: 4 | 
designs andin colors to match § 
the coats. Has silk cord ard ff 
tassel. Forthe opera, the- | 
atre,receptions,dances, 
etc. Daintily packed, 
individual box. By par- 
cels post prepaid $2. 
Send for the new 
Vantine Catalogue 
Simply write a postal re- 
quest. Hundreds of unique 
Orientalarticles are handsomely 
illustrated and fully described . 
in this interesting brochure. Unusual things for per- 
sonal wear and adornment or for presentation purposes 
may be ordered by mail with the same assurance of sat- 
. isfaction as though personally purchased at our store 


-. A-A-VANTINE-&-CO 
Fifth Ave. and 39th Street New York 

; (Formerly Broadway and 18th Street) 

.- ON : ey 


CLASS PINS 





FACTORY TO YOU 


No. 1671 _—_ For College, School or Society 


quest. Either style of pins here illustrated with any CD. H >) 





ILVER, 30c each; $3.00 dozen; QQ Car 














WHEN MY HUSBAND 
BECAME A THIEF 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


it was divided among many persons—and 
among a number are always some who are 
adamant. 

The judge was kind; he did not denounce 
my husband, but spoke of overconfidence, of 
the desire to get rich quickly. He said he did 
not consider Robert a criminal in the usual 
definition of the term, but a product of the 
times, of the headlong plunge for wealth that 
forgets the older and ever-abiding moralities. 

I heard him in a daze, my eyes wet with 
tears. As the last words were spoken and 
the sentence pronounced Robert responded 
quickly: ‘‘I thank you, your Honor; you have 
been very considerate.” He passed to my side 
and gently put his arm around me. ‘Don’t 
mind, Janie,” he whispered. ‘A happier time 
is coming. You have been so brave and you 
will be brave now. You mustn’t worry about 
me. I will be the better for it.” 

Robert is one of those whose feet stray as 
their eyes are blinded by the light of prosper- 
ity, but who never walk so firmly and show 
themselves so well as in their darkest hours. 


TO this time I had remained unsettled 
in Clifton, but now, with the years stretch- 
ing ahead, during which I would have to support 
myself, the probiem arose as to where I should 
locate. Though most of my friends declared 
it was folly for me to leave the little town I 
could not bear to think of remaining there as 
the wife of a convict. 

My married life in Clifton had been so full 
of joy and pleasure that there every little 
incident of daily existence brought its painful 
memories. There I would always be under the 
inspection of critical eyes. But more than all 
else it was pity that I wished to escape. The 
cordial handclasps of the men of my acquaint- 
ance, the tender embraces of the women, the 
very glances, I thought, were all prompted by 
a spirit of compassion. I felt no longer able 
to bear this, for I am keenly sensitive and I 
wished to go where I was not known—where 
hindness would come from other motives. 

My mother was anxious for me to return to 
my old home, but I knew I would not long be 
contented there. In the metropolis of the State 
I had some close friends who offered to do any- 
thing in their power to help me. Through them 
I obtained a position as bookkeeper with a 
reliable firm, and lost no time in entering upon 
my new life. 

My work and the hope that I entertained 
for the future kept me from indulging in any 
vain regrets for what was past, and the new 
life was full of interest and content. After 
two years I have no reason to regret leaving 
Clifton. 

I have found existence in this big city more 
agreeable in every way than it would have 
been in the smaller town. Tragedy so often 
touches life here that it is not so much won- 
dered at, and where there is understanding 
there is always sympathy. In the small town 
every little event is magnified into a sensation, 
and areal sensation is remembered for a lifetime. 

Here I am not regarded as the wife of a con- 
vict, but as one of the many hundreds of inde- 
pendent women. Those I meet in a casual way 
rarely show any curiosity as to why I use the 
prefix ‘‘ Mrs.”’ before my name. Occasiojially, 
when, to relieve an embarrassing situation, I 
explain, I have always found a quick and ready 
word of sympathy. No drawing back of skirts 
nor shunning of future meetings has greeted 
me. Of course those with whom I have largely 
come into contact are earnest, purposeful 
workers; with the butterfly class I could not 
be as sure of my reception. 

My employers know the facts but never 
refer to them. They treat me with courtesy 
and consideration, which gives the dignity that 
I desire to my position. Most of my married 
friends are those of my girlhood. They are 
kind and sympathetic and do much to relieve 
the monotony of my life; but I never imagine 
that I am the object of their commiseration, 
as I did so keenly in Clifton. I do not pity 
myself—neither do I wish the pity of others. 


FTER all I have much reason to be thank- 
ful. Comparative youth, health, relatives, 
friends, are mine. Tomorrow the hope which 
during the last years has solaced each weary mo- 
ment—the expectation of the hour when the 
prison doors would open and Robert come 
forth—tomorrow is the fulfillment. Once more 
he can take up the battle and right the wrongs 
that resulted from his misstep. And I will 
be able to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him and bear my share of the responsibilities, 
instead of hampering him with the pitiful 
feminine plea: ‘‘ Business is so tiresome for 
a woman to understand.” 

Robert has not wasted the years. In prison, 
as everywhere else, intelligence and ability 
count, especially when a man evidences by his 
behavior and bearing that he has definitely 
turned his back upon the past. Such at least 
is the case with my husband, the warden has 
informed me on the occasions of my visits. 

That is all: The four years since my hus- 
band’s failure tore down my house of cards 
have been simply the repetition, day after day, 
of silent struggle. The waiting has been weary, 
but yet I cannot say that I have been really 
unhappy, for I have possessed hope and a pur- 
pose. These kept me from dwelling on my 
bitterness. 

Now the many, many months are gone. The 
shadow is passing, the glorious sunshine of 
happiness is once more flooding my life. The 
birds, caroling through the open windows, sing 
in endless refrain: ‘‘ Robert will soon be free— 
we will be together again.” 

Tomorrow is our great day. 











Perfect Biscuit 
Perfectly Baked 


Delivered in Per- 


fect Condition 


This has been accomplished 
by the National Biscuit 
Company 


A steadfast purpose to make per- 
fect the products of the National 
Biscuit Company, whether 
known as crackers, wafers, snaps, 
jumbles, cookies, or cakes, has 
inspired this company to unprec- 
edented efforts. 

It has resulted in the building 
of model bakeries that permit the 
exercise of a care previously 
unrealized, that permit the exer- 
cise of skill previously unde- 
veloped, that permit of a cleanli- 
ness previously unattained. It 
has resulted in the invention 
of machines and manufac- 
turing methods previously un- 
thought of. 

The purpose is realized by the 
development of packages that 
permit the delivery of perfect 
biscuit, made from materials se- 
lected with almost unbelievable 
care, baked under ideal condi- 
tions, with all their oven goodness 
and freshness retained. 

At the grocery stores of the 
Nation, from coast to coast, you 
will find the many varieties of 
biscuit baked by the National 
Biscuit Company. Some of these 
will be found in the famous pack- 
ages bearing the In-er-seal Trade 
Mark, others in glass-front cans; 
some in attractive small tins. 
All of them are perfect biscuit 
in perfect condition, perfectly 
delivered. 


Buy biscuit 
baked by 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COM PANY 


Always Look for that Name 
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It is the 
daily use 





e applied to make the skin clear, 
soft and more youthful. There 
will be no roughness or chapping 
if you use Hinds Cream regu- 
larly. It is absolutely pure, and 
free from greasy, sticky or any 
injurious properties. 

Guaranteed positively not to 
cause hair to grow on the face, 
arms or hands.—Soothes babies’ 
skin troubles. Relieves 
tender skin after shaving. 


men’s 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 


receipt of price. Hinds Cream 

in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold : 9) 

Cream in tubes, 25c. | si 

Samples will be sent if you en- | 9} 
| close 2c stamp to pay postage. | 4 





A. S. HINDS A 
200 West St., Portland, Maine | | 
You should try HINDS Honey and Almond 
Cream SOAP;; highly refined, delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial. 25c postpaid. No samples. 
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un | Lhere is a copy 


WINTER F 


“= | for you FREE, 


of our 1913-14 Fall and 
Winter Fashion Guide. 
i This beautiful coat is an ex- 
y ample of the values we offer in 

our Fall and Winter Fashion 
Guide. You will be interested 
in the exceptional savings that 
you will find in this guide of 
new Fall and Winter New York 
Styles. Be sure to write to-day 
for your free copy. 


This Charming Weil 15 
Coat 59C201 at. . 

, Delivered Free 

Coat of Glossy Seal Plush with 
almost the rich deep velvety 
softness, beauty and warmthof 
the genuine fur. Semi-fitted in 
latest cutaway lines. This 
beautiful modelcloses in single 
breasted style with one large 
effective silk frog which has 
two loops and buttons. Stylish 
shawl collar of astrakhan is 
gracefully rounded inthe back, 
and continues almost to the 
waist line in front. The sleeves 
are of the very latest coat cut, 
finished with smart turn-back 
cuffs of astrakhan. Lined 
throughout with a handsome 
two seasons’ wear guaranteed 
Belding Satin Lining, and fitted 
withadeep, convenient pocket 
Sizes are 14to18 years ] 


ie WEILL 


PHLADELA, PA 










and 32 to 44 Bust 
Measure. Black only. 


This Weil Fashion Guide is more 
than a mere catalog, the illustrations 
are exact reproductions of the mer 
chandise. The descriptions are truth 

ul, accurate and not exaggerated. 
Our policy is to give good values, 
ere the latest styles, quick service 
You Live 224 guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction or your money back. 


TSeW EIL CO. Write for Your 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Copy Now 











ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 

Handsome, cost less than wood, 
more durable. Don’t buy a fence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
and Special Prices. 

We can save you money. 
Kokomo Fence Machine Co. 
408 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 
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BLUE MONDAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“Not by overindulgence alone,” put in 
another, ‘‘but by overwatchfulness and too 
much care sometimes. I am now observing 
some friends bring up an only child in one of 
the worst possible ways. They won’t let him 
play with other children for fear of his getting 
bad habits. They won’t let him climb trees 
for fear of broken bones. They won’t let him 
Icarn to swim lest he catch cold. His diet con- 
sists mainly of patent prepared foods, good 
enough in their way, but of too limited variety. 
Anything that he particularly wants to eat is 
denied him on the theory that it must be bad 
for him because he wants it. If his stomach 
doesn’t go on a strike of nervous dyspepsia 
before he’s grown up I miss my guess. To cap 
the climax and assure his progress toward 
neurasthenia they are continually asking him 
how he feels, and encouraging him to think 
about his symptoms. This process they call 
‘preserving his health.’”’ 

““That’s where Christian Science is strong,” 
said a young and progressive practitioner. 
“The child of a Science houschold never hears 
any talk of illness or symptoms or nerves 
or pain, and he grows up without learning to 
think along those devious lines. I venture to 
say that you'll find mighty few nervous sub- 
jects in the rising generation of Christian 
Scientists.” 

‘**J.K. Mitchell says that he has never known 
a case of neurasthenia among the Quakers,” 
said another. “Their calm balance and trained 
self-control save them.’’ And he paraphrased, 
“Minds innocent and quict have that for a 
heritage—that they don’t go to smash from 
frazzled nerves.” 

“Every child,” said the oldest member of the 
group, “has an inalienable right to three things: 
physical comfort, opportunity of development 
along with other children, and reasonable dis- 
cipline. If we could teach parents to dress and 
feed their offspring with a view primarily to 
comfort, to’give them fair license of enjoy- 
ment among their kind, and to train them to 
endurance and forbearance, we could look for- 
ward with clearer confidence to the future. 
The curse of the present situation is that we 
have nervous parents bringing up children to 
be still more nervous.” 


The Hope of the Nerve-Stricken 


Skee is a word of hope to be spoken, be- 
fore I conclude, for one other and very 
pitiable class, the middle-aged who have lost 
or forfeited their birthright of equable balance, 
and find themselves spent and facing a future 
which can never be wholly free from suffering. 
Iven for them a firm exercise of will power may 
make all the difference between high success 
and disastrous failure. 

In no other way can I make this so clear as 
by giving two vividly contrasting instances 
within the circle of my own acquaintance: the 
one of a man who lost himself, the other of a 
woman who found herself. For years I have 
followed the two careers, so like in apparent 
predestination to ruin, so diverse in actual de- 
velopment; and I outline them here as object 
lessons, the one for the unwary, the other for 
the unhopeful. 

At forty the man found himself at the head 
of a vast manufacturing business. Great ex- 
penditure of energy had gone to the building 
of his success. It had cost him much in nerve 
wear. But he was by no means bankrupt in 
this department. Physically he was sound. 
He was a total abstainer from liquor and to- 
bacco, and a temperate eater. One quality, 
however, had grown monstrous within him, 
egotism. Success had fed it. When necessity 
ceased to drive him at top speed his egotism 
took its place as “‘speeder up.” It became a 
species of nervous obsession. He could not 
bear to let his partners or heads of departments 
do their own work without constant inter- 
ference more wearing upon him, even, than 
uponthem. Inevitably his overspurred nervous 
organization began to sag. He suffered what 
the French call crises des nerfs. Sometimes he 
would become almost hysterical, indulging 
himself in violent moods without making any 
effort of the will to control himself. Again he 
would disappear from his factory for days, and 
it would become known that he had lapsed into 
a condition of flaccid repose, with melancholic 
intervals. Every school of medicine had its 
shot at his target: allopaths, homeopaths, 
osteopaths, chiropractors, mind healers and 
quack nerve builders. 

Finally, and most unfortunately, he ended 
in the hands of a physician whose vogue is 
gained by pampering his rich and fashionable 
patients. Under this man’s malign influence 
the manufacturer was persistently encouraged 
to consider himself a martyr to ‘delicate 
nerves.” 

He ceased bestowing upon himself any effort 
other than that of self-pity, and is today the re- 
tired head of a failing business, the tyrant of 
a slavish household, and himself the slave of 
tyrant nerves, which, only a few years ago, could 
have been mastered and controlled by a realiza- 
tion of his own suicidal egotism and indulgence. 

A neurologist, who has known this man 
intimately for twenty years, assures me that 
although there was at first no symptom of 
mental unsoundness the man is now practically 
insane, a victim of energy out of place, a hulk. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 79 

















garments made of 


SALT’S 


perceive the difference. 


to bring disappointment. 


silk woven label shown here. 


v.. GENUINE .,, 


g SALTEX-FUR 
« “ARABIAN LAMB 





Insist upon 
seeing this 
label. 






The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 


No matter what your idea may be for a 
winter coat, do not make your decision 
until you have examined the wonderful 


ARABIAN LAMB” 


The vogue these coats will enjoy during the fall 
and winter is well deserved, since in style and 
economy they are simply unequalled—in truth they 
possess all the beauty, richness and warmth of 
natural Black Persian Lamb. An expert can hardly 
Furthermore, in Salt’s 
Arabian Lainb you have a positive guarantee of 
quality and durability—the pile being absolutely fast. 

Reject imitations said to be “the same as Salt’s” 
or “just like Salt’s.” They are inferior and certain 
For your protection, 
every garment made of the genuine bears the Salt’s 


It protects you 
from inferior 
imitations. 


Ask your dealer to show you his line of garments 
made of Salt’s Arabian Lamb. Be yourown judge. Or 
we will gladly send you samples of the material and 
name of dealer who can supply just what you desire. 


SALT’S TEXTILE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
38 East 25th Street, New York 








































































Two examples of coats made of 
Salt’s Arabian Lamb, retailing 
at popular prices, 
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thas that crystal-like freshness and purity of design that recalls the 
Thanksgiving feasts of days of yore. It will make your Thanksgiving 


table long remembered for its distinctiveness and charm. 


It is so beautiful it is worthy 


to be used on formal occasions, yet so inexpensive you can enjoy it every day. Our 


Book ‘Table Glass 
» Write for it 
Dept 31 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


and How To Use It” contains many beautiful suggestions. 





Newark, Ohio 





Get Acquainted MIOT TY BROWN | é 


of Kentucky, the most popular College Girl of 
Introduced by Nell Speed in ‘* Molly 


to-day. 
Brown’s Freshman Days.” Af All Book-stores. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure, 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
70 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr., Esenwein 





WAS IT “ YES” — or “NO”? 


Both the proposal and the answer were written on 


WARDWOVE 
Writing Paper 


People with taste and discrimination select this paper for their 
personal correspondence because they know it is the embodi- 
ment of refinement in writing paper at a medium price. 

Ask your dealer for it. If he does not carry it send to us 
for Portfolio 5, giving us his name. 


SAMUEL WARD MANUFACTURING CO. 
299-303 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 
























No more backache, head- 
ache or tired feet. No more 
walking to and from stove. 
No fuss or bother. Ironing 
drudgery isa thing of the past 
for the 350,000 users of the 


Imperial 
Self-Heating 
Flat Iron 


It generates its own 
heat inside from 
gasoline or dena- 
tured alcohol at a 
cost of only 1 
cent for5 hours. 
» Simple, safe 
and practical- 
lyeverlasting. 
Low price. 
™ Money back 
guarantee. Insist on the genuine Imperial. 
10 D ? T * .] Write today for ‘*Ironing Comfort" 
ays Thal pooklet and our 10-Day Trial Offer. 
IMPERIAL BRASS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 111, Harrison St. and Center Ave. CHICAGO 





























































































































Every 
Closet Bowl 


can be kept clean and 
white, sanitary and odor- 
less, if cleaned with 


Sant-Fiirsh 


Takes away discoloration 
and reaches the trap which 
you can’t clean except with 
Sani-Flush. Will not 
injure the bowl or its 
connections. 














e— to Use 


Sani-Flush 
cleans quickly and thor- 
oughly. Youdon’t touch 
the bow] with your hands. 
Simple directions on the 
package tell you 
how easily it 
works. 


As cheap 
as it’s con- 
ventert—25 
cents for 28- 
Ounce can. 

At druggists 

and grocers. 

















Try a Can Once you have used it, you will 


wonder how you ever did without 
Sani- ag If your dealer does not yet handle 
Sani-Flush, send us his name and 25c (use coupon) 
and we will mail you a full size can, postpaid, and 
arrange for your further supply. 


My 
Name__— 


My 

Address ieee 
Dealer's 

Name 


The Hygienic Products Co. ®§0,Wainut St. 

















MONE 


other women 

are doing, make 

7 money selling Fibre 

a family —pay_ off Silk Hosiery and Klean- 

a mortgage or dress Knit Underwear in your 
better? home town. 


No experience is necessary — our Sales 
Instructor will show you how 


It is easy and profitable to sell Fibre Silk 
Hosiery and Klean-Knit Underwear in sealed 
sanitary packages, for they cost less, — 
better and last longer than others. Made t 

us for eighteen years, and we have grown from 
a One-room plant to the largest concern in 
the world manufacturing and selling knit 
goods direct to the consumer. 


Pe a Send for 
Tipe SHE a Trial 


REGISTERED Pair 


You get better value at a 5 0c 
. 


lower cost by buying Fibre- 

Silk hosiery or underwear 

direct by mail or through per pair 

our special agents, as Style No.275. 

thousands are doing all Thisis a goodall- 

over the U.S. the-year-round 
stocking, of finest 

selected quality, 


Fibre-Silk stockings for 

men,women and children one of the best 
have asoft, silky, beauti- we make for 
ful lustre, feeldelightfully 
comfortableand pleasing; 
wear three times as long 
as Ordinary silk. 


Especially appealing to 
women is the PearlTop, 
an exclusive feature with 
our hose which insures 
a perfect fit to stout and 
im alike, and prevents 
the dropping of stitches, 
Free Catalogue containing samples of raw material and 
showing most advanced styles in hosiery and underwear, at 
money saving prices, sent free upon request. Send 50c. for 
Style 275 described herewith. 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States to sell 
Fibre-Silkk Hosiery anid Klean-Knit Underwear. It is a 
pleasant way to make money. An agent in California made 
$3,027 last spring. Our sales instructor tells you how. Get 
our free gay Ww rite 
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need money 
toeducate your 
children—support 






















ladies’ wear; it 
has a double toe 
and heel, abso- 
lutely seamless, 
and a wide pearl 
top. Made in black, 
white, tan, slate, 
helio, royal blue, 
wine, Pink and 
light blue. Sizes 
sto 10%. Sent Post- 
paid. If not satisfac- 
tory money refunded, 
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“MY | LEMON VERBENA!” 


The latest Pohison gift sugges- 
tion, — ‘My lemon Verbena.” 
‘More strangely sweet than any- 
thing elsethat grows.’” The recipi- 
ent Of one of these beautiful, craft- 
woven packages, redolent of old 
fashioned gardens. will exclaim 
with delight. Body of green silk, 
the color of the plant itself. Boxed 
with quaint gift card. Postpaid 50 
cents. Ask for Pohlson Gifts at the 
best shops. Our pew catalog of 
“Thoughtful Little Gifts,"’ a sur- 
prisingly satisfactory shopping 
place for the puzzled Christmas 


giver,sentfree. POHLSON’S GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket,R.1,Dept.Z. 














BLUE MONDAYS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 78) 


Contrast this with the case of Miss C , 
a New Englander of gentle birth but small 
means. From infancy an incurable cripple, she 
passed through a puny childhood into an 
apparently hopeless womanhood. As if her 
physical incapacity were not enough there 
developed a pressure which not only caused 
almost unremittent pain, but also involved the 
nervous system in an obscure but grinding 
irritation. It was one of those ailments which 
drag down, as it might seem almost by a cruel 
conspiracy, body, mind and soul to helpless 
wreckage, a sort of demoniac possession of an 
innocent victim. 

Drug habit, drunkenness, suicide, even, 
might almost have been logical in such a suf- 
ferer. She did not seek refuge in drugs or 
drink or death. She went to work. Happily 
she had a pretty knack in minor metal design- 
ing, and she soon founda place where she could 
make a comfortable living. 

After this had been going on for some time 
a distantly related rich family became inter- 
ested in her and gave her opportunity to have 
the most expert surgical treatment. They also 
urged her strongly to give up work as it would 
no longer be necessary. The question was 
referred to her family physician. 

**Give up her work? Not on any account,” 
said he firmly. “She is making her life by 
making her living. If an operationis necessary 
let her undergo it, but it must be with the idea 
of resuming her employment as soon as she 
recovers.”” 

“‘But she ought to be in a private hospital 
being cared for permanently,’’ objected the 
relatives. “The work will kill her.” 

“*Possibly,’? admitted the doctor. ‘‘Mean- 
time she is living. In a hospital, with no 
outlet for that wonderful energy of hers, she 
would die ten times every day.’’ 

My little friend is still alive—very vividly 
so. For ten years she went on with her work, 
apparently getting better every year. The 
improvement was more apparent than real: 
Miss C——— is not cured; I only wish that I 
might say she was. Physically she is somewhat 
worse than in her early womanhood. But 
nervously she has recreated herself. She is, in 
truth, the captain of her soul. Not only is she 
steadfast and uncomplaining, but, far more, 
she isalso a vital, inciting, inspiring personality, 
a real force in the wide circle which she has 
made her own by virtue of her eager and wide- 
ranging intellectuality. She feels life to be 
richly worth living. She has achieved, in the 
fullest sense, success. 

To a physician who knows both of these 
sufferers I put the rather highly hypothetical 
question of what would have happened could 
the two bodies have changed souls. 

He said: “The woman, given the man’s soul, 
would have been a morphine fiend at twenty and 
a suicide at thirty. The man, withthe woman’s 
soul, would today be the foremost commercial 
figure in the Middle West.” 

Yet the woman started and will end under 
an inestimably heavier handicap than the man. 





Warnings and Safeguards 


UMMING up the views of the experts who 

have helped me with material for this article 
I find that the advice which is useful in any 
general sense seems rather nebulous. But the 
disease itself is nebulous. 

Certain symptoms should be regarded early 
and should send the sufferer to a specialist at 
once, These are, in general, depression without 
definite assignable cause, sleeplessness, inability 
to fix the attention, any sense of persecution 
by the world at large, incapacity to reach a de- 
cisionand stick toit, apathy, and lack of interest 
in life. 

For the woman, or the man for that matter, 
who is naturally of a nervous temperament 
the following simple rules will be found very 
useful: 

Don’t read technical medical literature; 
you will only misappropriate other people’s 
symptoms. 

Don’t take ‘‘ patent medicines” nor any kind 
of drug without a physician’s advice. 

Leave alcohol and tobacco alone. 

Drink tea and coffee very moderately if at all. 

Don’t abuse your eyes. 

Keep your digestion in good working order. 

Learn how to exercise, how to rest and how 
to relax. 

Never talk about your symptoms except to 
a doctor. 

If you can face facts courageously get and 
read two books: ‘The Way With the Nerves,” 
by Dr. Joseph C. Collins, and ‘Self-Help for 
Nervous Women,” by Dr. J. K. Mitchell. 

Above everything else train yourself not to 
worry. 

To the woman who is already a victim of 
nervous disease there is one thing to be said: 
Think away from yourself; ‘look up and not 
down, look forward and not back, look out and 
not in, and lend a hand.’’ Get a hobby or an 
interest which will make you think of others. 
The best antidote for unhappiness in one’s self 
is thought for the happiness of others. For the 
nerve-racked I know of no finer nor more 
helpful doctrine than is embodied in a brave 
old quatrain: 

Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another's trouble, 
Courage in our own. 














Ladies Home Journal 
Patterns 





NLY a part, only a small part, of 
the current Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns is shown in The Ladies’ 

Home Journal itself. The Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns this month are more 
brilliant, more fascinating and more 
complete than ever before. Many of 
the most effective appear in November 


GOOD DRESSING 


which will be given to you with the 
compliments of your pattern merchant. 

A wealth of other fashions, of a still 
different type, is shown in colors in 


Thef Iriterion 


of Fashion 


for November. 
You can purchase it for five cents, 
from your news-stand or from your 


Ladies’ Home Journal 
Pattern Merchants 
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Mrs. Mittson was very fond of 
marshmallow pudding, but her hus- 
band was not enthusiastic. 

**T want to like what you like, 
Margaret,’’ he used to say, ‘‘but 
somehow your marshmallow pud- 
ding lacks something. I don’t 
know what it is.”” 

To herself, Mrs. Mittson said, 
Pll buy that other flavoring Mrs. 
Pearsall spoke of.’’ And at next 
Sunday’s dinner, she ventured her 
favorite again. 

** Well, my dear,’’ said Mr. Mitt- 
son with plain signs of surprise and 
satisfaction, “this surely is different— 
Burnett’s Vanilla, you say? Then 
I'll change the old adage—‘ The 

proof of the pudding is in 

















It is by high quality in the flavoring that SS 
a dessert that might otherwise simply ‘‘be 
eaten’’—or be wasted—is often changed 
into a dessert that gives real delight. Bur- 
nett’sVanilla, because it is the best,is thusa 
practical economy in dessert making. Pre- 
pared from the choicest of pure Mexican 





beans. Experienced cooks, when they as 
for vanilla, always specify 


‘*Burnett’s,”’ 








Let us send you our Recipe 
Book of 115 tempting des- 
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Western Package 
Eastern Package 





It’s the Quality 
At the Price which makes 


IPS 


No. 1650 Sorts 
For Hard, Daily Wear so Popular with those 
who desire the Best ata Medium Price 


This style was made for the personal use of our 
Directors, and proved so excellent in quality that it has 
been put on sale, It’s a medium weight hose with 
reinforced heel and toe of pure linen thread to ensure 
extra durability. Comes in black, tan, navy, pearl, 
smoke, lavender and red at 15 cents a pair, or six pairs 
in box for 75 cents, 

If your dealer cannot supply you write us. 


IPSWICH MILLS 
9 Main Street, IPSWICH, MASS. 
Established in 1822 


Many styles for Men, Women and 
TRADE MARK. Children to retail at 1§c, and 25c, a pair. 
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MAKE MONEY 


For your Church, Sunday School, Aid Societies or 
other organizations 

Sums to $100 have been made without investment 

or risk of loss. Workers write at once, giving name 

of Church and Pastor, and I will show you how. 


John Smith Evans, 18 N. 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








ANYBODY’S 


HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


But they’ve made fortunes. 


make yours. 


This one will 


Is this room all you ask? How 


would you like to go around the world on— 
on your honeymoon?” 

The word played a waltz on Peter’s spine. 
**T’'d like it,”’ he said frankly. 
time to think this over I’d never do it in the 
world. Here’”’—he opened the desk drawer, and 


handed his cousin all but the last two chapters - 
of ‘“‘The Romance Tree”’ 


“Bob, if I took 


—‘take it quick!” 


Gleefully Bob Paddock seized the manu- 
script. “‘Peter,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ve done you an in- 
justice. When I read all those daredevil things 
in that book of yours I laughed. I told myself 
you’d never have the nerve to live through 
the mildest of them. I was wrong. I apolo- 
gize. Look out for a phone message from me. 


Good-night.” 


He was gone! 
feet on the bare stairs. 


Peter heard the clatter of his 
His cheeks burned, his 


lips were dry. What had he done? What had 
he agreed to? He ran to the window. Four 
flights below he saw his cousin emerge into the 
lamplighted square. 


“Bob!” he 


screamed. 


back! Come back!” 
His cousin’s hearty laugh rose above the 
roar of roller skates on the park walks. 


“Not much,” 


a phone message, Peter.” 

Peter staggered back into the room, bump- 
ing his dazed head on the casement. His famil- 
iar little apartment went around merrily. His 
knees wabbled. 

What was it Bob had said? ‘You're alone 
in the thoughts of millions of women.” And 


after that 





he shouted up. 


“Oh, Bob! Come 


“‘Look out for 


He touched his handkerchief to his forehead; 
it was damp when he took it away. Then, 
lighting the alcohol lamp beneath his kettle, he 
brewed himself a cup of strong tea. 





IKE most young men of his temperament 


Peter Paddock slept late. 


It was ten 


o’clock in the morning, two days later, when a 


sharp knock 


aroused him 


from slumber. 


Sleepily he sat up in bed. He had been dream- 
ing that ten thousand women of assorted colors 
and ages were pursuing him through Central 
Park. The knock was not unwelcome. 


“Come in!” 


he called. 


Mr. Bob Paddock, clad in the faultless fash- 
ion of a clothing advertisement, stepped airily 


into the study beyond. 
bedroom door. 


“Basil what?”’ 


“ Denbeigh. 
good, isn’t it? 


That’s your name now, 


He advanced to Peter’s 


With a great show of mock 
servility he bowed. 
‘“‘Good-morning, Basil Denbeigh,” he said. 


Peter: inquired. 
My own invention. 


Rather 


I got it out of an English novel. 


Peter. That’s the 


name under which millions of women are going 
to seek your hand in marriage.” 
Peter shuddered. 


““Do you mean to say,” 
have found a magazine low enough 
“Peter,’’ reproved Bob, 


he asked, “‘that you 
” 





“do not malign your 


benefactors. I have the greatest piece of luck 
in the world to announce to you this bright 


May morning. 
than to telephone. 


I thought it 


better to come 


We can’t be too careful 


about preserving your incognito.” 
He sat down on the edge of the bed. 


“At first,” 


he announced, 


“T was afraid we 


would be,forced to try out our scheme in a 


monthly magazine. 


Eight or nine months 


would have had to elapse before the story could 
run its course and the—er—prize be awarded. 
But now—the piece of luck, Peter. Who do you 


suppose has accepted 
“T don’t know,” 


child. ‘“‘And I don’t care.” 
“Ah—but you will. Peter, 
story—under the conditions of our scheme— 


to ‘Carstairs’ Weekly.’ 


thousand dollars.” 

Peter gazed at his cousin dolefully. 

“Do you realize what that means?” cried 
‘The thing will run in nine in- 
stallments. It will take two or possibly three 
weeks more to determine the winner. Intwelve 
weeks, at the most, you will know the name 
and address of the lucky young woman. 


Bob joyfully. 


| SH EN the 


dull, sickening 


‘The Romance Tree’: 
replied Peter, like a sulking 


399 


I have sold the 


I have sold it for ten 


most diffident individuals roll 

_4 murder succulently under their tongues at 
times. If Peter had had a hip pocket in his 
pajamas, and a six-shooter in that pocket, Bob 
Paddock would certainly have fallen with a 


thud. 


““Carstairs’ Weekly,’ with its millions of 


readers!’ Bob raved on. 
made for our scheme! There w 


“Why, Peter, it was 


on’t be a corner 


of this broad land where the name of Basil 
Denbeigh will not be a household word. It’s 
They’re wild about the idea at 

I don’t seem to hear the cries 
of joy for which I had my ear attuned.” 


providential. 
their office. I 


“No, and you won’t,”’ 


“Why?” 


replied Peter. 


Peter snuggled down beneath the covers, and 
from behind them, as one fortified, gazed out at 


his energetic cousin. 
moning all his courage, 


this crazy scheme.” 


There, he had said it! 


“* Because,” 
“I’m not going on with 


he said, sum- 


Let Bob do his worst. 


But, instead of giving way to a wild fit of 
anger, Bob simply began pulling covers from 
the recumbent Peter. 


“Come on! 


agreement for 


Peter clung savagely to a sheet. 
you hear me?” he inquired; “ 


” he cried genially; 
put your clothes on. 
of ‘Carstairs’’ 


at eleven. 
you to sign.” 


go on with this scheme.” 


“get up and 


We are to see the editor 
There’s a little 


**Didn’t 


I said I wouldn’t 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 81 
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Let her help if she wants 
to. She won’t hurt a Nashua 
Woolnap. Unlike most 
inexpensive blankets, it’s 
mighty hard to tear one. 













This strength means long wear. 


N a sh Ua Blankets 


tize bed $1.75 to $3.00 fair 
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Woolnap 










able and moth proof. 


Plaids or plain with borders. 
patterns at a little higher price. 













If you want to see what WOOL 








Blankets are sold by leading shops. 


Amory, Browne & Co. 


are all cotton, but their deep, soft curly nap is so like wool in beauty and 
warmth that you couldn’t tell the difference. They wash perfectly. The soft 
nap stays soft— doesn’t bunch up into hard kinks. 


All sizes, all weights, all colors. 
No skimping on lengths. 
Nashua Woolnap label on each blanket, stating its exact size in inches. 


Send for Sample—Doll’s Size 


and get a doll’s size, white, gray or tan, for the little one. 
with thumb and finger and see how well it’s made. 

















And they’re unshrink- 


Fancy 
Look for the 


NAP BLANKETS are like, send 15c 
Try to tear it 
Nashua Woolnap 








43 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston, Mass. 
New York 











Roast the Thanksgiving Turkey in a 


REED 


Sanitary Enameled Steel 
Self-Basting Roaster 


Save the work and worry of watching and basting the 


_ bird. Deligh 
», which all the 


t your family with a delicious roast in 
natural juices are retained. 


The vaporized juices condense on the patent con- 


cave top. F 


lowing to the centre they drip directly 


upon the roast, basting it continuously. 

Dampers allow you to brown the bird beautifully. | 
Inner tray prevents burning the roast. 

Made of pressed steel enameled with Reed Flint- 


stone Gray or Matchless Turquoise. 


Seamless, with 


rounded ends—no place for dirt. Cleans like porcelain. 


Six sizes meet the needs of any family, large or small. 


Sold by all Hardware and Housefurnishing stores 
which handle Reed Matchless Enameled Ware. 


Reed Manufacturing Company 





Newark, New York 





“‘Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses, Forhome-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, Il 





e Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.50. Write for 


samples. 100 Visiting Cards, 50c. 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1025 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The New Game 





The most elaborately and artis- 
tically designed card game ever 
published. Each card beau- 
tifully illustrated in colors. 


A new game by the author of Flinch 
ae and said to be better. 
Great for two players, 





Still better for more. 


Embodies a combination of luck and skill 
which delights children and fascinates ex- 
perts. You'll like Roodles—it’sirresistible. 


Of your Dealer, or 50 cents a 
Pack 


Write today for sample cards and Rules FREE. 


Flinch CardCo.,119 Burdick St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
“Sole Publishers of Flinch, Roodles, etc.”’ 


Postpaid from us 








Special Offer " aLlrOn ts 














Our Bungalow Books contain 230 of our most successful one 
and two story plans—some of them built over 100 times. 
3 Big 50c Books for $1.25 
—postpaid to any address, Stamps taken. 

Each has 100 pages; 200 illustrations; exteriors, interiors, plans, costs. 

BOOK “A”—contains 70 artistic homes, $2400 and up. 
BOOK “B”—has 83 attractive homes of $1100 to $2400. 


BOOK “C”—has 77 houses costing $1500 to $5000. 
Every plan is practical and the result of 46 years’ experience. 



























Houses We have built 
as Any over 2200 
Climate homes 
tite é 
i Costs 
$2350 





Special rate for architect's blue print plans, $5 a set. 
Send 50c for one; 90c for two; $1.25 for all three of our 
= bare plan books. Write today. 

OS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
740 South Broadway, Los Angeles, California 
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Let Our Local 
Corseti@re Fit You 


with a made-to- measure 


Nu Bone Corset with its 
graceful lines, up-to-date style and 
made-to-measure comfort. Not sold 
in stores but fitted in the seclusion 
of your home by a trained cor- 
setiére. The stays of the 


are interwoven and interlocked in such 
manner that astonishing results inthe mat- 
ter of support are obtained without the 
rigidity characteristic of solid steel stays or 
the flimsiness common to gther wire bon- 
ings. Conforms to every move- 
ment of the body, is ventilative 
and hygienic. Will not take a per- 
manent bend. Can be laundered. 


Our Guaranty 


‘‘A new corset if a Nu Bone Stay 
rusts or breaks within one year.” 
New spring catalogue sent FREE 
on request. Exclusive territory 
still open in some localities for 
ambitious corsetiéres. 


The Nu Bone Corset Company 
Dept. H Corry, Pa. 





























Design No. 2706 
Size 17x22 inches. To be embroidered in 
shades of Yellow, Red and Green. 


Given 


Butterfly Pillow Top Outfit on 
Pure Linen Russian Crash 


Pillow Top is hand tinted and ready to be em- 
broidered. Our most attractive pillow design given 
to you without cost and sent prepaid if you send us 
only 30c to cover the regular retail price of 6 skeins of 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss with which 
to start work and postage on outfit. Outfit consists of 

1 Pillow Top—size 17x22 inches. 

1 Pillow Back. 

1 Illustrated Easy Diagram Lesson. 

1 Premium Art Book. 
All sent to vou prepaid if you buy 6 skeins of silk and 
postage. Money refunded if not absolutely satisfied. 


Richardson’s 
Grand Prize Grecian Silk Floss 


is a pure Silk Floss that is unexcelled for all sorts 
of art needlework. If you want a host of other 
designs to choose from, besides the one we show 
here, send 6c for the Premium Art Book. The 
book is sent free with this outfit. 

s Enclosing 30cin stampsor silver 
Write Today and your dealer’s name for the 
6 skeins of silk and we will send you the outfit free. 

RICHARDSON SILK COMPANY 
Dept. 2018 305-9 W. Adams St., Chicago 


We also manufacture Richardson’s Spool Silk 




























The only silk covered 
collar supporter with- 
hand crocheted ends 
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Dainty. Invisible. Flexible 


ard, 10 








ANYBODY’S 
HUSBAND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


“Oh, yes, I heard you,” Bob answered. 
‘But I know you too well to pay any attention 
to a remark like that. You’re not fully awake 
yet. I know you’re not the sort to go back on 
me after you’ve given your word. This is a big 
adventure. You’re up to it—old Peter’s up to 
it. I’m not worrying.” 

“But, Bob ——”’ 

“Come on! Get into your duds. If you 
have any real objection talk it over with the 
editor of ‘Carstairs’.’ You owe it tome to make 
the trip down there, anyhow. You admit that, 
don’t you?” 

““Y-yes,” said Peter. His heart sank. It was 
all up with him now. Bob, the diplomat, knew 
that. It had taken all his nerve to oppose Bob, 
whom he had known all his life. To walk into 
the office of a strange, mighty editor, and there 
declare himself, was far, far beyond him. He 
knew it. Yes, Bob was a diplomat. 


ALF an hour later, clothed, shaved, and 

with nothing save a gone feeling in his 
stomach, he stood with Bob in the outer offices 
of “Carstairs’ Weekly.”’ It isin luxurious quar- 
ters that the editors of great periodicals do their 
editing. Under Peter was a soft, feathery car- 
pet, rare tapestries hung on the walls, tall, 
haughty piano lamps dotted the scene. Here 
and there stood big carved chairs of the sort 
prevalent in most photograph galleries. In 
some of the chairs were shrinking souls, clutch- 
ing manuscripts. 

A brisk, capable blonde inquired their busi- 
ness. Bob replied that it was with the editor. 
Peter, with eyes full of horror, gazed at the 
girl. A sudden sick thought had overpowered 
him. She might break open the sealed envelope 
that held the solution of ‘‘ The Romance Tree’’! 

Mr. Trevor, the editor, sent word that he 
would see them at once. 

They passed from the anteroom into a scene 
of even greater splendor. 

Mr. Trevor, plump, eyeglassed, prosperous, 
advanced on Peter. He took his hand. His 
voice was full of emotion. ‘‘ My boy,” he whis- 
pered, “‘what we are about to do will mark an 
epoch in literature.” 

Peter bristled. ‘‘I shouldn’t say that,” he 
remarked courageously. 

“‘Well—er—in advertising then,” corrected 
Mr. Trevor. 

“Same thing,’ cried Bob Paddock blithely. 

A bustling gentleman of the Bob Paddock 
type hastened in. He was introduced as Mr. 
Murray, circulation manager of ‘‘ Carstairs’.”’ 
If Mr. Trevor’s greeting of Peter had been re- 
spectful Mr. Murray’s certainly was reverent. 
He clasped Peter’s hand and gazed earnestly 
into his eyes. 

“Well,” said Mr. Trevor briskly, ‘‘I pre- 
sume the thing to do is to get this over with 
as soon as possible. You came to sign the 
agreement, did you not, Mr. Paddock?” 

He looked Peter full in the eye. Now, if 
ever, was the moment —— 

“Well—I ” began Peter weakly. 

“Of course,” said Mr. Trevor, pushing a 
paper toward him. ‘‘On the dotted line, 
please.” 

Peter looked at Bob; Bob looked back 
fiercely. He looked at Mr. Trevor. He looked 
at Mr. Murray, standing with one hand on the 
desk telephone. He reached down and took up 
the paper that held the momentous dotted line. 

“T1—T'll glance it over, if you don’t mind,” 
he said. 

“Certainly,” agreed Mr. Trevor, bowing. 

Bob moved nearer and pointed to the paper, 
which was swimming wildly before Peter’s eyes. 
“‘T put that clause in,”’ he said. ‘‘The winner 
must be of your own race, and between sixteen 
and thirty years of age. I did it to protect 
you.” 

Peter’s cheeks were aflame. His head 
whirred. They put a pen into his hand. 

“On the dotted line,” urged Mr.Trevor again. 

Laboriously he wrote: “Peter ” He 
stopped his trembling hand and looked up 
timidly. ‘I’m not sure,’’ he apologized faintly, 
“that I can keep it on the line.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Trevor kindly. 
“The natural emotion of the moment. In the 
general neighborhood of the line will do.” 

So in the general neighborhood he finished 
““Paddock.’”’ And as he wrote the ‘*k” Mr. 
Murray, who had been looking eagerly over his 
shoulder, seized the desk telephone. 

‘“‘Hello—hello!”’ he shouted into it. ‘‘That 
you, Perkins? Release those page advertise- 
ments for the afternoon newspapers.” 








HE blotter dropped from Peter’s lifeless 

hand, but fortunately it dropped in the 
general neighborhood toward which he was 
carrying it. 

“T take it, Mr. Paddock, that your cousin 
here is authorized to represent you in this 
affair?’’ Mr. Trevor was saying. ‘‘ We will con- 
fer with him whenever necessary. Pardon me 
for mentioning mercenary matters, but we will 
put the check for the story into his hands 
today. Now, believe me, I am very glad to 
have met you. I congratulate you most 
heartily on the literary fame that is shortly to 
be yours.” 

Peter rose to his weak legs. ‘‘Thanks,’’ he 
remarked. ‘‘So good of you.’”’ He turned to 
Bob, but his cousin announced that he must 
stay behind to talk over several matters of 
business. And so the author of ‘‘The Ro- 
mance Tree”’ staggered alone into the outer 
magnificence. 

Near the door he saw again, in the hazy 
world about him, the face of that frightfully 
energetic blonde. 


CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL 











Margaret Deland 


Author of The Iron Woman 
The Awakening of Helena Richie 


and 


The Hands of Esau 


‘The Woman’s Home Companion 
announces the latest story by 
Margaret Deland, the foremost nov- 
elist in America. It begins in the 
November number and is called 


“THE HANDS OF ESAU” 


“The voice is Jacob’s voice, but 
the hands are the hands of 


Esau.” 


The November Woman’s Home Companion 
is now on the news-stands—price fifteen cents 













































































































Make Your Bedroom 
a Boudoir of Beauty 






HE bedroom beautiful, though 

luxurious in appearance, need 
not be an extravagance. It may be 
produced at very small expense. It 
is largely a matter of harmony and 
colors, and the selection of the most 
beautiful and durable finish—which 
means JAP-A-LAC. It is a very 
easy matter to JAP-A-LAC the 
baseboards and woodwork of your 
bedroom, to JAP-A-LAC your beds, 
chairs, dressers, tabourets, chiffoniers, 
etc., in any color desired. ‘The cost 
is trifling and the result is the differ- 
ence between Home and Homely. 

























For artistic bedrooms, we particularly 
recommend JAP-A-LAC Floor and Interior 
Varnish (Natural) for the floors, whether 
of soft or hard wood—no better floor var- 
nish has ever been made; and the new 
JAP-A-LAC Enamels—Enamel Blue (Pale), 
Enamel Green (Pale), White Enamel or 
Enamel Pink for the woodwork. 


JAP-A-LAC is made in 21 beautiful 
colors, beside JAP-A-LAC Floor and Interior 
Varnish ( Natural). It comesin all sizes from 
1oc up and is for sale by all stores in every city 
and town in the United States and Canada. 















Let us send you our booklet, ‘‘ The Home Beautifier” 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New York, Chicago, London 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes. 
White Enamels, Endurance (Mission) Wood 
Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Finishes and 
Cement Coatings. 





other selection from our new Hair 






This $6.00 


s-sien WITCH *4° 


Twenty-four inches long, selected 
wavy hair of splendid quality. 
Reduced from $6.00 to $4. a 

for this Special Sale. 


Let us send you this switch or any 






Book, On Approval. We guaran- 
tee satisfaction. All our goods 
are made from carefully selected 
human hair of splendid quality. 


STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES 
134 oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.65 


oz.20in. 1.25 22in. . 2.90 
oz. 22 in. 1.75 26 in. . 5.95 
2'5 oz, 24in. 2.75 30in. . 7.65 | 


Featherweight Stemless Switch, 
in. Natural Wavy ... $4.95 
3- Stem, (wipe) 24 sae wey 

S8witc’ 4.95 
Coronet ‘oni, 314 oz., “Wavy 4.95 
200 other sizes and grades of 
Switches . . . . . 50c to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s $5 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and describe article 
you want. We will send prepaid ON APPROVAL. 
If you do not find it perfectly satisfactory and a 
bargain, send it back. Rare, peculiar and gray shades 
cost a little more; ask for estimate. 

Write today for new Book 


_ ~~ Hair and Beauty 
FREE Every woman 
wants to know 
what this book tells about 
care of the hair and beauty cul- 
ture at home without cost. It 
also illustrates all the latest 
Paris Fashions in 
Hair Dressings 
and lists hundreds of beautiful 
creations in Hair Goods and Toilet 
Specialties. Send for it today FREE 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 111, 209 State St., Chicago 


Largest Mail Order Hair Merchants in the World 












Educate Your Child 


at Home 


Under the direction of 


CALVERT SCHOOL, Inc. 
(Established 1897) 

A unique system by means of which 
children from kindergarten to 12 years 
of age may be educated at home by the 
best modern methods and under the guid- 
ance and supervision of a school with a 
national reputation for training young chil- 
dren. For information ‘write, stating age 
of child. Normal Department for train- 
ing teachers. Circular on request. 


> M, 
Hillyer, A.B. THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
(Harvard), Headmaster 10 W. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 


























MY PRETTY 
YOUNG DAUGHTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


about it a suggestion. Whatisit? And how 
can I make my daughter understand? 

For she is, in her own words, £‘crazy about 
it.’ She has followed me dutifully and com- 
prehendingly through endless choices for other 
garments, truly ‘‘simple” silks and voiles 
for her evening frocks, girlishly made school 
dresses, boyishly cut clothes for sports and 
tramps. But the gray velvet is her undoing. 
She is determined to have it—I can see that. 

I do not tell her she cannot. At nineteen 
pretty young daughters must have a chance 
for decisions of their own. But—to make 
Rusty see! 

I call for other velvet suits, of designs 
especially suitable for a college girlk My 
daughter is not ‘‘out,’”’ I explain; it will be 
four years before she is out. The saleswoman 
looks her pitying surprise at Rusty—and brings 
other suits. All are much too old and elabo- 
rate—except one. That one wasa special order, 
the attendant explains, imported by Madame 
for a young customer who has gone into mourn- 
ing. It can be had at a reduction. 

Rusty silently puts it on. It is of a dark 
brown velvet, and it was really made for a girl. 
It looks as if it might have been designed by 
some sturdy-spirited English lady of title and 
taste, for her young daughter—a lady withj‘‘no 
nonsense about her.’’ With its plain ;{perfec- 
tion of line, its little tucker and undersleeves of 
fine lace, its trim, short coat, it is charmingly 
becoming to Rusty, and brings her back at 
once to the ranks of the nineteen-year-olds— 
the nineteen-year-olds who know how, or whose 
mothers know how, to dress. 

“T like this one very much, dear,” I say. 

* She shakes her head without speaking. Her 
face is very sober. Somehow I feel inclined to 
laugh; and yet, if I should do so, there would 
perhaps be tears behind the laughter. 

I ask to have both suits sent out to us ‘‘on 
approval.’”’ With this my little daughter, 
though deeply disappointed, professes herself 
satisfied. But we shop no more this day. 
Somehow we have both lost interest in other 
sorts of dress till this momentous question of 
a “‘dressy”’ suit is settled. 


fers same evening, when all the family are 
at home, I invite Rusty to put on both suits, 
one after the other, and go down and show 
them to her father and brothers. To this she 
readily agrees, and dons the gray velvet with 
eyes kindling again with excitement. At the 
last moment she runs to her clothespress and 
takes out a wide black hat with a coquettishly 
graceful feather, which she has worn the previ- 
ous winter, pinning it in place with a confident 
gesture as if she knows—as is quite true—that 
the gray velvet costume needs a dashing black 
picture hat to set it off. Then she runs down 
the stairs. I follow almost as fast, for I, too,am 
excited—and I want to see their faces when they 
catch sight of their little Rusty Locks. 

They are all in the library, for the August 
evening has turned damp and chill since Rusty 
and I came back from town. Their father is 
reading the evening paper, his fine head, with its 
chestnut locks lightly touched with gray at the 
temples, leaning against the cushion of his chair, 
as he relaxes after the lang day’s work at the 
office, in the quiet and comfort of his home. 
Winston Jordan loves his home devotedly. 

Our elder son, McLain, serious of mouth 
and humorous of eye, is writing at the library 
table, behind his father. Kent, the younger, 
born wag and life of the house, is playing a 
good-night game of chess with his little sister, 
our nine-year-old Dorothy. 

This is the family court to which Rusty 
Locks is to submit her case. And even as she 
reaches the bottom stair the circle of critics is 
increased by one. Only by one, but by one 
who counts. The front door swings open under 
a latchkey, and Rusty’s uncle, my brother, 
Lynn Rust, thirty-five and a bachelor of parts, 
comes into the hall. Catching sight of his 
favorite niece crossing that hall with a peculiar, 
unfamiliar step, he pauses, staring. 

Little Dorothy, looking up from her game, 
cries out: ‘‘Oo-o—Rusty!”’ 

The others lift their eyes. The father of his 
family, who is hampered by his reading-glasses, 
gazes at the slim gray figure for a moment 
without recognition. 


~ORa little everybody but Dorothy is silent, 

looking fixedly at the strange and radiant 
being before them. Miss Ruth Rust Jordan 
stands still under the scrutiny only for an 
instant, then, blushing adorably, turns and 
walks across the wide room. This gives us a 
new view. As long as she stood still, facing us, 
she was principally an engaging young figure of 
graceful, curving slenderness, all the astonish- 
ing possibilities of her coming womanhood cen- 
tering in the general effect of the undeniably 
artistic blending of her own coloring with that 
of her costume. But when she walks across the 
floor the exclamations break out. 

“Great guns!”’ This is from McLain, sitting 
erect, his astonished eyes following his sister. 
‘“‘What on earth have you got on, Sis?” 

Then Kent: ‘Oh, I say, Rusty, you’re not 
coming out in that!” He appealed to me: 
“You don’t stand for that, do you, Mum?” 

I look at Winston. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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” KNOWS that in its pages she will discover 
‘ the “ne plus ultra” of French modes. 
knows that if there is a new gown, a chic hat 
ora smart blouse so cunningly designed as to cause 
comment in the ateliers of Paris it will be shown 
her first by the Bazar. 


She knows that a contract has been made with 
Drian, acknowledged the greatest fashion illustrator 
of the day, and that she may see his striking 


original drawings in the Bazar. 


F she must keep au courant with the smart 

world, she consults the Bazar. Of functions, 
sports and pastimes, here and abroad, only 
the most recent are recorded. Photographs 
of all society events, and their prominent par- 
ticipants are made up in the most expensive form 
possible and interspersed with spicy comment. 


HE distinctive from each field of art, all the 

resources of brush, pen and camera, beautiful 
paper, perfect typography render Harper’s Bazar 
the highest class pictorial magazine published for 
women of fashion. 


You may see for yourself the exquisite excellence 
of this last word in de luxe fashion magazines. 
Merely send us your name on the coupon below. 
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Trial Subscription Coupon uy 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 West 40th Street 


Gentlemen : 

Will you kindly send the next three 
issues of your magazine to the address be- 
low? The twenty-five cents (25c) enclosed 
covers the cost thereof, 

Send to M 
Address. 


City 


. H. 11-13 


Y) 


She 


New York City y 
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The Art of Fixing “Crayola” 
Colors by a Dry Process 


“Crayola Craft” 





This outfit contains a large box of 24 
Gold Medal ‘‘Crayola’’ Crayons, 3 large 
Decorative Crayons, Colored Border De- 
sign, outline border design, sofa pillow de- 
sign, 2 cut stencils, stylus, thumb tacks, 
carbon paper, and box of fixative powder. 

A beautiful gift, or something useful 
for yourself to decorate curtains, sofa 
pillows, scarfs, lamp shades, etc. 

Let us hear from you either with a 
Dollar for the outfit prepaid, or request 
for particulars. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Craft Dept., 81-83 Fulton Street, New York 




















Mum” 


takes all the odor 


out of perspiration 


without injury to skin or clothing. 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Mum,”’ send us his 
name and 25 cents, and we'll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


You rs not need meat when 


| 
| 
| 
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__ you serve escalloped__ 
| Kornlet for dinner || 


is one of the most nourishing and 
satisfying, as well as delicious, of 
natural foods. 

Kornlet is the concentrated milk of green 


sweet corn of the best variety. One can 
of it (for soup) makes eight or ten liberal 
portions, or twenty if served in cups. 
Ordinary canned corn contains the hulls 
as well as the solidified contents of the 
kernels. In making Kornlet we take out 
the milk of the kernels while they are young 
and plump and juicy. ‘This milk alone, 
without the indigestible hulls, is boiled 
down and concentrated. 

Kornlet in your pantry is better than a field of green 
corn at your door—all the year. Find out for yourself 


today what a delicate treat Kornlet is. 
Sold by grocers at 25 cents a can. 











If your grocer cannot supply you, 
send us his name and your address 
with 25c in stamps and we will 
send youa full-sized can by Parcel 
Post, prepaid; also our Kornlet 
Recipe Book. 
Meadow Queen Canned Food is 
Dependable. 


The Haserot Canneries Co. 
415 Huron Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Calendar or 

Fan, also Free Booklet telling 

you how to dye all kinds of goods, 

at home, successfully— also how to dry-clean, 
at home, with precisely the same success as pro- 
fessional dry-cleaners—at 1-20th the cost. 


MONROE DRUG CO., Dept. 995, QUINCY, ILL. 





Protect Pe 
Yourself Pe 
At Soda 
Fountains 
Ask for : 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE” 
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How to Choose Upholstered 


Furniture 


The purchaser cannot see the cheap con- 


struction, the cheap cushion filling and the 
weak springs so frequently used in U pholstered 
furniture, the upholstering covers them up. 

That is why every intending purchaser should 
send for the Karpen Book of Information sent free of 
charge. After reading it you cannot be deceived,as 
you will be fully informed as to values, designs, ma- 
terials,cabinet workandevery otheressential detail. 

The Karpen Book also shows hundreds of the most 
beautiful upholstered furniture designs suitable for 
any need in any room in any home, be it simple or 
elaborate. You take no chances in making pur- 
chases of even the lowest priced pieces of 


Karpeo 


G. Wnt AN Holstered 


Furniture 


Your money will be refunded by the dealer without 


quibbling if time reveals faults in construction or defects 
in material. 


Our trade-mark on_ each piece is our pledge of good 


faith. Look for it; refuse substitutes when shopping. 


The better stores sell Karpen Furniture. 
Write for our Book 1 and ask for the name of the 


eR ADEE IEA IC Karpen dealer in your vicinity. 


<eXe'fss)| 9-Karpen & Bros. 





Sint eonees en ae e 4 on 
ria S tAy) arpen Bldg. . New Yor 
Furniture 20 Sudbury St. Boston 
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Irons Better _ 


than the = 
Flatiron 


Hand or Power 










OU get through with your 

ironing in one-fourth the 
time, obtain a perfect, uniform 
finish with noliability of scorch- 
ing and practically no expense 
for fuel when you use a 


SIMPLEX IRONER 


** The Practical Household Machine ’”’ 
Ease takes the place of tiring effort. = 
It soon saves its cost. The Simplex = 
does 80 per cent of the ironing and presses == 
men’s trousers to perfection. Runs by han = 
or any power. Heated by gas, gasoline or ; 
electricity. Sizes to suit needs of any family, 
institution or hotel, 

Write today for FREE Catalog, 30 days’ 
FREE Trial Offerand name of local dealer. 
AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. 
520, 168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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For Slender Women 
An ideal figure builder. 
Gives real comfort, correct 
poise of figure; shapely, 
fashionable lines. No pad- ; \ 
ding necessary, easily and ‘ 
quickly adjusted. 
No hooks, no clasps, no eye- 
lets,nostrings. Noheavysteels. 
Ask your dealer for 
**Sahlin’’; if you cannot 
be supplied, order direct. 
Add 12c for postage. 
Give measures, actual 
waist, bust desired and 
arm-pit to waist line. 
Write forfreestyle book. 
The Sahlin Company ; 
1402 W. Congress St. HE a 
Chicago, Il. 















































MY PRETTY 
‘YOUNG DAUGHTER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 


Taking off his reading-glasses, his keen gray 
eyesscanhis daughter. ‘“‘Come here, Rusty,” 
he invites mildly. ‘‘I can’t take this all in at 
a glance.” 

She advances, moving with careful steps, her 
eyes defiant of her brothers. It seems not to 
be too narrow askirt—Rusty pointed that out 
to me at the shop—but its cut is again sug- 
gestive tome of the serpent. Winston rises and 
turns her gently around before him. 

“IT don’t know exactly what is wrong,’’ he 
says doubtfully, ‘‘but, somehow—you don’t 
look like my little girl.’ 

“Dad,” retorts Rusty, “I’m really not your 
‘litile girl’ now, you know. I’m quite grown 
up. I can’t wear jumper blouses and kilted 
skirts forever, you know.” 


NX THIS moment she catches sight of her 
Uncle Lynn, standing in the doorway, as 
yet unperceived by any one but myself. With 
as much of a rush as her skirt permits our girl 
goes Over to him. Te is always her court of 
appeal, her steadfast admirer, yet her critic, 
too. She considers him the handsomest, clev- 
erest man she knows—and the one who best 
understands how a girl feels about things. 
Lynn has undeniably great personal charm; 
none of us wonders at his niece’s devotion to 
him; weare all devoted to him for that matter. 

“Well, Uncle Lynn,”’ she cried now, looking 
at him from under the big black hat as only 
Rusty can look, ‘‘do you also consider me 
a fright in this?’’ 

Before Lynn can answer, Kent, who has got 
to his feet with his hands in his pockets, to 
stroll about, viewing his sister from all angles, 
speaks impetuously: ‘‘By Jove, Rus—I saw 
your double on the street today, Only she had 
on a smashing bunch of red flowers she could 
hardly see over the top of. All the men were 
staring at her—on a street where such sights 
arecommon. She hadbleached hair and painted 
cheeks, and the girl with her had ona grass- 
green effect that turned you dizzy to look at.’’ 

“KRen—don't be a brute,’’ calls McLain’s 
voice, before Kent gets to the end of this rapid 
speech. 

I look at my younger son, wishing that he 
hadn’t been quite so’ outspoken, for Rusty is 
turning upon him angrily, and there is trouble 
in the air. 

But Lynn, best of brothers and uncles, puts 
his arm through hers and leads her away, smil- 
ing down into her upturned, indignant young 
face with its outraged eyes. As they pass me 
Lynn puts his other hand on my arm, and we 
three walk across the hall into the reception- 
room, where there is a pleasant twilight. 

“Little girl,” he says to Rusty, with his hand 
on hers, “does your mother quite like this— 
raiment?” 

Rusty reluctantly shakes her head, 

“Do you know—I don’t just like it, either. 
Is it the only thing you brought home? ”’ 

“No, there’s another,’ she admits, 

“Do you want to put it on for us?” 

She flies upstairs, or rather she gets up 
them somehoy, as fast as possible. 

Lynn and [| wait for her—and we do not dis- 
cuss her while she is gone. I think she knows 
wewillnot. We talk about other things. And 
presently she is down again. We meet her in the 
hall. Sheis wearing the brown velvet suit which 
might have been designed by the English lady 
of quality—and good taste. 


YNWN turns her around and around underthe 
halllight. ‘‘ Ah-h, here,’’ he says, with in- 
tense satisfaction in his voice, ‘‘isthe girl I know. 
And I’dbe proud to take her anywhere, in this.”’ 
He leads her back into the library, where, 
with drooping eyelashes, but with round, clean- 
cut little chin held high, she faces the four pairs 
of masculine eyes oncé more. 

Kent speaks first, making amends with his 
usual swiftness. “That's great, Rus! Now 
you look like what you are—and that’s enough 
for us.” 

McLain nods. 
a peach.” 

“Tt seems very suitableand nice, Daughter,” 
Winston adds to the general verdict. ‘‘I 
imagine your mother prefers this one—eh?” 

“* Not much doubt about that,’’ laughs Kent. 
“You had only to look at Mum’s face.” 

Upstairs, as 1 unhook the brown velvet dress 
for Rusty, she says, trying hard to be sweet 
about it—and succeeding: ** Truly, Mummy, I 
know you all must be right, though of course 
I can’t see it myself. But please tell me, just 
what isthe matter with the gray?” 

“T think the matter with it, dearest,’ I say 
slowly, thinking it out, “is that the one who 
designed it didn’t have my girl before her. If 
she had she couldn’t possibly have made her a 
dress like that. —The one who made the other— 
well, I think she had daughters of her own, and 
ideals for them.”’ 

Rusty slips into her dotted white Swiss, 
turningto meto hook it up forher. “Anyhow,”’ 
she admits, “I feel more comfy in things like 
this, that don’t cling quite so tight!” 


“He’s right, Sis. This is 


In the next issue of Toe JourNALI shall tell 
how I handled the situation of my young 
daughter’s first experience with a young man, 
a moonlight evening anda new dance. 























“It appeared to her that 


I Had Not At All 


the Manners of 
| a Princess” 


** Her Royalty was to her a religion. She tried to impress it on me 
that with my brother on the throne every word I uttered had im- 
portance. It was a duty that we owed the crown to have no 
opinions at all, Similarly, we could have no special friends; we 
must not show any special sympathy for any person or any an- 
tipathy for any other. We must perform all our social and religious 
duties and observe all the etiquettes of court life. I must like 
everyone and everybody. It was a duty that we owed the crown.” 


** Royalty must preserve the 
dignity of effigies to endure 
the stares. I was disappointed 
because the personages who 
were allowed to greet me all 
made the same congratu- 
lations with a formality that 
wearied.” 


““Qur meals were ceremo- 
nies. The audiences we gave 
were stupid beyond words and 
the purely court receptions 
were eyen worse.” 


“*The train was stopped at 
every station so that we might 
smile and bow to the crowd. 
At first 1 enjoyed it; but when 
I had to wake up to be shown 
to the public who came even 
in the middle of the night to 
see us pass, | rebelled. My 
mother insisted. ‘Very well,’ 
I said, ‘I will make silly faces 
at them.” And my mother 
was furious, but she knew that 
I would do it, so she left me 
alone.” 


Ad} A 
ud 4, 





Princess Eulalia of Spain, 
Daughter of Queen Isabella 
II, Sister King Alfonso XII. 





Princess Eulalia with her 


nephew King Alfonso XIll. 


“The Escurial is one of the 
most magnificent of palaces, 
with rooms of state as high as 
chapels, richly furnished and 
hung with tapestries and paint- 
ings. | found these rooms ex- 
cellent to skip in, since all the 
furniture was arranged along 
the wall as in aballroom. But 
I had to make friends first 
with the ushers to persuade 
them to stand aside and let 
me play.” 


‘*T had no studies here and 
no playmates; my sisters did 
not like my active games, 
saw no visitors but personages 
who came to see my mother 
formally; and to these we 
children were shown to satisfy 
curiosity.” 


**T do not think that even a 
tourist would be happy if he 
had to live permanently im- 
prisoned in the magnificent 
discomforts of the Palace of 
Versailles, especially if his only 
recreation was to skip in the 
Hall of Mirrors under the eyes 
of uniformed guards.” 


Don’t Fail to Read the 
Fascinating Life Story of 


Her Royal Highness 


THE PRINCESS 
EULALIA 


This daughter of a Queen, sister of a King, aunt of a King, cousin to 
Emperors, who has lived all her life among the forms and traditions of 
Royalty, has written the most piquant autobiography of modern times for the 


readers of THE DELINEATOR. 


Her frankness is almost amazing. 


Always of democratic tendencies from 
her earliest childhood, she describes her impatience with the restraints and 


formalities of court life. Imagine a Princess being “bored to death”! 


Hers is an astonishingly intimate revelation of the life led by Royalty. Her 
story is full of most interesting incidents connected with persons who figure 
prominently in the history of European monarchies. We believe it will be the 
most popular feature in any magazinethis Winter. You have always been anxious 
to know what it must be like to be a Princess. Her Royal Highness tells you in 


THE DELINEATOR 


for November 


15c a Copy 


$1.50 a Year 


Remember, this is only one of many interesting features to appear in “The 
Fashion Authority of the World.” You will want the Fall issues of THE 
DELINEATOR to know what you should wear and how it should be made. 


Order now. 


The Butterick Publishing Company, Butterick Building, New York 


From Butterick agents and newsdealers everywhere or 
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to use 


being to preserve 
good looks. 


Lyon’s Tooth Pow- 
der is the proven 
method through 
three generations. 
Your children can- 
not begin too early 
to form this safe 


habit. 
Sold Everywhere 
What DR. LYON’S 


does not do only your 
dentist is competent to do. 








Face to Face 
with ~ 
your future self 


N the years to come your 
teeth will remain snowy 
white, sound and attractive 
if you make it a daily habit 


Dr.lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


Prepared for almost half a century 
by a Doctor of Dental Surgery 


You owe it to your future well- 


No one can do it for you. 
No matter how high your ambition 
may carry you, your success will be as 
nothing unless you have healthto build 
on. Health depends first of all on 


GOOD TEETHKEEPING 


The twice-a-year visit to your den- 
tist and the twice-a-day use of Dr. 
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your health and 
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VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 


added 
OF course 
mectings you’ye 


“Oh, but you will go, then,” Harriet 
quickly. “Pll call for you very soon. 
going to all Craig’ been so 
busy de 

“Hah!” from George he artily, ‘ 
to find excuses for 

“Oh, but I’m sure, George’— Harriet 
flushed pink—‘ Victory doesn’t need excuses 
She has simply had so many other things - ‘ 

“Like taking tea at the Staten with Mir. 
Karr,’ put in Dorothy with sudden mischief in 
her pretty eves. ‘Oh, I saw you, Aunt V! You 
were engulfed!” 

Craig had glanced up swiftly. 

“Ves,” said Victory, more to him than to 
Dorothy, ‘he asked me to go over some manu 
script with him.’’?) It annoyed her unaccount 
ably that she had not already told Craig this; 
but during the hurried dressing and drive to 
Miabel’s all their talk had been, naturally, of 


“trust Harriet 


the new and sweeping turn in his own affairs. 
“And what were you doing at the Staten, 


Mademoiselle?”’? asked Alicia of he + daughter 
withthe mild severity that wasall the discipline 
she ever managed toward Dorothy. 

“Meeting Bobby Stanley,” said Mademoi 
-clle with a toss of her fluffy head. “Oh, you 
needn't frown! Mrs. Stanley was there. But 
Nunt V’~-wickedly—‘‘wasn’t so well chap 
eroned.” ° 

“Or didn’t need to be perhaps,” retorted 
Victory, smiling at the pretty, pert child inspite 
of herirritation. ‘‘ Mr. Karr hasnot the danger 
ous fascinations of -er— Bobby Stanley.” 

“Wumph!” Gseorge looked sharply at his 
sister-in-law. “DT’ve heard Karr was fascinatin’ 
enough. Anyhow,” he proceeded jocosely, dis 
regarding Mabel’s frantic— and entirely appar 
ent—signals, “he was more fascinatin’ than 
Feadden; own up!” 


— brought her lips together. “It 
‘ never occurred to me to visit: the Tombs,” 
she said distinctly.‘ My educationin charity, 
I am afraid, has been quite strictly confined at 
home.”’ 

“Whew!” George gave a large, indulgent 
laugh. “That's one for you, Craig, my boy!” 

“Of course | mean before | knew Craig,” 
added Victory, furious with herself, with every 


body, for this banal bickering. 
“Tm sure,” said Alicia, “I quite agree with 
Victory; | could never bring myself to go trail 


appalling place 


ing my skirts through those 
"to Hlarrict—“‘it’ 


Though of course, dear 


very pretty if you don’t mind that sort of 
thing.’’ 
“Perhaps,” said Craig briefly, “Harriet” 


kirts don’t trail. People who do the work of 
the world ” he broke off abruptly. 

“Please, Craig!” Harriet was pink again 
““You all are wonderfully good and far too 
appreciative. But I’m sure, Victory, if you 
really want to see : 

“Certainly I do,” said Victory steadily. 
‘Especially—Iet me see’’—she turned to 
Craig—‘wasn’t it the Class in Dramatic and 
Rhythmic Development you talked about?”’ 

“Ves,” Harriet answered enthusiastically, 
“that’s it! It’s quite wonderful, Victory. The 
children give whole plays, and poor little Tim 
Iadden was so clever at them! Jake, hi 
brother, though he’s four years older, never 
could equal Tim. But you'll e 

“Ves, and Harriet’s building them a real 
theater,” Craig broke in. ‘‘It’s to be back of 
the school —a little stage and footlights and ; all. 
iy hey’ I] be beside themselves when they seeit !”’ 

“Oh, but I believe,” said Harriet, ‘tin en 
couraging their elf-expres sion in th: it way. 
Now take the case of Tim Fadden ’ She 
went on to explain how, from an awkward, 
almost unintelligent boy of ten, Tim at twelve 





adds, 


so good as Jell-O in “* 


else the children like. 






this free 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913 

















Gran’pa’s Stories 


“Why, Bobbie, in those days we sometimes killed a bear 
for breakfast and a deer for dinner!” 


I'd like to kill a bear,” and quickly 


Bobbie says, “Gee! 


And gran’pa is obliged to admit that there was nothing quite 
those days.” 


All children love 





with its delicious flavors— which are pure fruit flavors — and 
it is one of the good things to eat of which a “‘little more” may 


taken without harm to little stomachs. 


Tired mothers can prepare Jell-O more easily than anything 


It takes only a minute to do it. i 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, 


The pure fruit Jell-O flavors are: 


Orange, Peach, Cherry, Chocolate. 


10c each in a separate package, at any grocer's 
e 


or general storekeeper's, 


Send for the beautiful new recipe book, with splendid 
pictures in colors. It is free. 
THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 

it isn't JELL-O. 


If it isn’t there, 


“About Dogs’ 
=| 








1)° vou know what 
sickness destroys 


most puppies? What 
the dog is more subject 
to than any other ani 
mal? 


What and _— 
much to feed? What 
are the recognized 
breeds? Then send for 
and Jearn these and a hundred facts 


stin’s 
| DOG 
READ 


book 
of equal interest. 





“But, you didn’t have any Jell-O for dinner, did you? 


22 
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had grown to be easy, natural and very nearly 



















brilliant in his undoubted dramatic talent. Our Book “About Dogs’’ will be sent free with free ° 
: cst ce uae Write for Our New Style Boo 
cooking and serving 1n **All because we found out where this boy’s — nol - pee wae t or O y 
c : ” > *« Ose SC “4 SS P a ~ . . . 
means of expression lay,” concluded Harriet ee oa : - | H] For the asking we will mail you a charming little 
a 7c : ° combination of high-grade a iy : ; . 
Guernsey Ware ° triumphantly. cereals. lean meatand bone a 4 4 omg of Dutch Furniture Styles to aid in correctly 
Foods taste and look so much better J . a meal is the result of 26 About FB i anc —— sept rte jd —. It contains a 
cooked and served in Guernsey-Ware that ND his brother?’ suggested Vic tory. “* | years of experience in giv- poss, s@ 4 ek on Caner piace or ole ae TOOm Sanne 
iat cay Opss ? ths ing the dog what his dives- 4 ments, and over 300 miniature halftones of repre- 
housekeepers everywhere en- 3 believe you s: tid his brother - ing the dog what his diges 
ie ek {sel tar rac Te " ui Aan tion and disposition really sentative pieces of Limbert’s Holland Dutch Arts 
thusiastically recommend its Oh! Harriet’s prettily flushed face gave ion an position really 5 ; 
ns ee ave | Ge ? ; : ’ Bi ec Don't all . & Crafts Furniture. We will send you the name of 
use. And once you have rASSy Pa f atic rh yy Ve Id do: neea, speak at “ A tei 
tried your meats and vere. (3 a signs of Impatience —" you never could do any once our associate distributor nearest you, where you 
tablea “en cansurolal! you'll j thing with Jake. We gave hima part always, Write today may see the Holland Dutch line. Look for our 
be enthusiastic, too. so as not to make him unhappy; but as for Trade-mark branded into the Oak. Write today 
and he’s forthis FREE book. (A pair of hand-made deco- 





‘great boy, now, of | rs | 
AUSTIN DOG BREAD & 
ANIMAL FOOD CO. 


feeling a part 

sixteen.” 
“Then the Class in Dramatic Development,”’ 

said “isn’t 


Send six cents in stamps for 
Guermsey-Ware Cook Book: all 
about casserole cooking: and many 
delicious recipes. Addre es EH 


rated Dutch Wooden Shoes mailed on receipt of 
20c in stamps 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY, Dep’t L 





GUERNSEY EFARTHENWARECO., 
I FE. End St., Cambridge, 0. 


Guernsey ts for sale at 
stores. Look on the bott 
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The New Cushion Tape 
Shirt Waist Belt No Rubber 
No Metal Never Slips 


No Knots to Tie 


For sale at notion counters, 5c. 
stores, or by mail. 


47 West 34th Street. N.Y. C. 


Never Tears 
and 10c. 
Give waist 
measure when ordering. 
Price 10 cents 
Hold down these 
waist wrinkles. 

eS 


NEVA-SLIP BELT CO. 





Beware of Imitations 








George bantcringly, always so 
bloomin’ successful?”’ 

“My dear George” — Craig spoke for Harriet 
with a touch of asperity—‘‘there are some 
minds so wooden that not even pincers can get 
a response from them. I’ve found this Jake 
so. I can’t get an idea out of him with regard 
to his father. He doesn’t seem to care whethe r 
Tim gets well or his father’s convicted.’ 

George grunted comprehensively. ‘‘Well, 
Craig, my lad, you’ve got a job on your shoul 
ders! I don’t want to disc ourage you, but if 
you get that fellow let off ‘ 

“T shall get him Iet off!” said Craig steadily. 
si? \nyhow, Victory believes L shall; don't you, 
Victory?” 

‘And I, Craig,” put in Harriet more ab 
ruptly, one would have thought, than her 
innate gentleness would have permitted; 
**though I’m not absolutely convinced of his 
innocence as you are. Still I believe you'll get 
him acquitted; you know that, don’t you?” 
Impulsively she laid her small hand on Craig’s 
sleeve, and looked up into his eyes with an 
appeal that made Victory—from the other side 
of the table—suddenly bring her own eyes 
acutely upon Harriet. 

What flashed across Victory’s mind was 
Mabel’s suggestion, “ Of courseI don’t say the re 
was ever anything between them, but 
The next moment Victory exclaimed to herself, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 85 


200 Marginal St., 





Chelsea, Mass. 











67 Beautiful ere FREE 





\ Baltimore, Md. 



















Send for these samples of new and & 

stylish Dress Galatea. You will be ~ 
surprised and pleased with the many 
different patterns, the soft 
firmtextureand the charm 
ingcolor contrasts in both 
foulard and standard ef- 
fects. Ironclad is the new 
and improved galatea idea. 
Vhile retaining the dura 
bility of the old-fashioned 
—" jroncted is as 






ealers or write 
for book of samples. 
FRANKLIN MFG.CO. 
Makers of 
Moneyworth Fabrics 
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Used by Leading 
Hospitals 


No Seams To Leak 


Made in one solid piece from 
one solid chunk of new rubber 
and fully guaranteed. 

'e sacked by the makers of the 
finest line of Rubber Surgical 
Specialties in the world. 
Adopted by the leading 
hospitals of the United 
States. 

The result of 22 years’ experience 

A_ masterpiece of rubber construction, absolutely 

without a seam and all possibility of leaks eliminated. 


Miller Molded Water Bottles 


are built to meet the thousands of diversified uses to 
which a bottle is put in the home. 

Where to Get Them: At any Druggist or sent pre- 
paid on receipt of price 

The Cost: Water Bottles 2 qt., $2.00; 3 qt., $2.25. 
Combination Syringe 2 at., $2.50; 2 at., "$2.75 
Fountain Syringe—2 qt., $1.75; 3 aqt., $2. 00. 


The Miller Rubber Co., Dept.K, Akron, O. 
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The 
Final Touch 


Whenever you want your skin to look 
its loveliest—when you want it to gleam 
and radiate good health, make your 
finishing touch an application of Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream. It softens any dry 
roughened places, it refines the texture 
and keeps the skin feeling cool and fresh 
instead of dry and tight. 


Then apply just adainty touchof powder 
and you will have that natural smooth, 
transparent complexion, which glows from 
within, and which is the envy of every 
woman. There is no better base for powdet1 
than Pond's Vanishing Cream. 


Ponds Extract @mpany'’s 


The regular use of Vanishing Cream 
prevents the chapping, roughening and 
drying so damaging to the delicacy of 
your complexion and develops 
a healthy tone and_ sparkling 
clearness which makes your 
complexion conspicuous for its 
beauty in any assemblage. 

Write us for dainty sam- 
ple, or send 4c in stamps 
for generous trial tube. 
Pond’s Extract Co., Dept. 
5, 131 Hudson St., New 
York City. 

Pond’s Extract 
“The Standard for 60 
VYears.”’ Particularly 
for those everyday 
ee s such as cuts, 
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Face Powder, Tooth 
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which has made por < 
Cawston famous for a generation. 


Unusually wide and fluffy, durable and 
guaranteed. You can buy it this month at a 
special price. Black, white or any solid 


color. Order by mail NOW. 
OLD WILLOW PLUMES CONVERTED 


by the famous Cawston System into new and 
fashionable shapes. Send us all your old 
feathers and we will quote prices. 

The new, beautifully illustrated Cawston Catalog 
is ready. It contains a $1.50 Cash Coupon. 

The Old Customers’ Folder shows black plumes 
and tips at 20% off. 

Write for the Catalog or Folder, orboth—Free. 


CAWSTON OSTRICH FARM 
P.O. Box Z, South Pasadena, Cal. 
108-Z Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 500-Z 5th Av., N.Y. City 






































HE best spur to the appetite of early 
winter is the Hormel fragrance and 
flavor. The best answer to hunger is ‘the 
satisfying, wholesome Hormel quality. _ 
Prepared from choice young pigs from this 
dairy section, cured the inimitable Hormel 
Way under Government orders 
Try a flitch of Hormel’s D ry "Br nd Ba 





Cherry lean striped with creamy f sweet, Sav 

wholesome. If your ler does not handle Dairy 
Brand goods, we will ship direct. Dairy Brand 
Hams 20c pound Dairy Brand Bacon pound; 
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VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84) 


ee) 


“Nonsense! How absurd 1 am!” suddenly 
realizing that she had been unconsciously watch- 
ing the two the entire evening. At the same 
time there seemed no real reason why Craig 
should press Harriet’s hand in return as he an- 
swered: ‘ Why, of course, I know I can always 
count on you.” 

Victory knew that Craig was yea 
about her having gone to tea with Karr; he 
had shown it, and the fact rankled. He was so 
seldom with her these strenuous days—she was 
so much alone; and yet he resented her seeing 
her old friends, even on a matter of business 
well, a sort of business anyhow. All the rebel- 
lion of her drive home that afternoon came 
hack. She (defiantly) did not ask Craig to give 
up his friendship for Harriet; she assured her- 
self she was very glad to have Harriet do all she 
could for Craig. But in return she looked to 
Craig to be glad that she had some one to lighten 
the monotony of her days; one could not always 
be attending political meetings nor going to par- 
ties with the Loring-Wests and that set. No, 
it was as she had confessed to herself that after 
noon: she did miss the theater unreplaceably, 
and it was false to pretend to Karr or to any 
one else that this was not so. 


XI 


Ww ‘N she met Karr again at the Staten 
next i iy, however, instead of telling him 
the truth and throwing herself on his mercy as 
a friend and outlet, which she had intended to 
do, Victory was silent, almost curt, and hurried 
home to be there when Craig came, and to 
confess to him, wistful, repentant. 

Craig was inclined to be se rious, but kind. 
“All right, darling, but don’t do it again, will 
you? My _ position’s confoundedly ticklish 
just now, and if you were seen—oh, I know 
how dull it’s been for you lately’’~- he caught 
her up and kissed her contritely —‘‘ but be pa 
tient for a little longer, and then- you won't 
want any of these Karrs!”’ he declared. 

Victory yielded. She was not unalive to that 
note of quick jealousy behind the impersonal in 
his request; rather it won her. Tor she was a 
very woman in her vanity, and it loved feeding. 
lor days she tried to be satisfied with the frag 
mentary glimpses she had of Craig, and—in 
place of Karr's fine deference noisy political 
assemblies and the mild general clatter of more 
family dinners. 

They gave some dinners and a housewarm 
ing themselves, Craig asserting that, in spite 
of his heavy work in all directions, it was im 
portant to keep up the social end at this time. 

The morning after the housewarming, when 
he Jooked in at Victory’s sitting-room on his 
way out, she was kneeling on the floor untying 
the bonnet of Dody, who had arrived to spend 
t he day. 

“Qh, hullo, Dody!” he called gayly. 
“Wullo!” said Dody. “Do you see my 
leggin’s2” 

“Ves; very smart, aren’t they?”’? He looked 
at Victory, then at his watch. “I have to be off. 
Good-by, Sweetheart.” 

He kissed her, and with a hurried peck at 
Doody was gone. 

“Was Uncle Craig angery?” 
her swect treble. 

“No, Babe; only in a hurry.”? Victory ran 
her hands through the soft tangle of red curls, 
and then suddenly kissed Dody. “ His hair was 
red too,” she murmured. 

“What’re you saying, Aunt Vict’ry?” 

“Tm saying- how would you like to play 
tiger and bear? Brrrr! Come on, come on!” 
and she flew about the sunny room after the 
rapturously growling Dody. 


asked Dody in 


Bb Gey when the child was put to bed up 
stairs for her nap, Victory turned to the 
day’s mail. She and Craig had breakfasted 
late that morning, and she had not had time 
to look at her letters. She read a note from 
Mrs. Loring-West, and another from Frent, 
aying he would look in for an hour that after- 
noon, ‘‘to tie bows to last night’s party,” if she 
would be at home; and then 
“Why, what’s this?” picking up a flimsy 
yellow envelope addressed simply, ‘ Dexter.” 
‘It must be some bill,” she thought, cutting it 
open. But what she read blanched her face 
with terror: 


C. DEXTER 

if yu get Faden let off we will kill yu yurlif wont 
be worth 1 scream this is the onley warning yu 
. get 


igned Tut TEN (there sign). 


“Oh! oh!” Victory huddled down in her 
chair, trembling. He would be killed Craig 
would be killed! She visualized it with the 
wiltne her dramatic instinct prompted: 
Craig snatched from her, dead; she widowed, 
alone with Mabel, Alicia No! It 
flashed through her mind like a lightning-flare 
if ever she were | It like that, bereft of Craig, 
] ] 


he w d go back to the theater! The next 
instant she was loathing herself, turning from 
herself witl e horror for some unclean thing 
Craig! He was her all, and he wa being 
threatened, hunted down; where was he now, 
at this moment? 

She gave a little cry as he alked in for 
luncheon half a minute later, fins oi ing that 


court had been adjourned until two o’cloc!} 
omehow he wanted uncontrollably 
to see her. ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?” as he 
saw her white face. When she told him, he 
laughed relievedly. “Is that all! Why, dear 
est, a law yer gets a dozen such letters every 
day when he’s doing an important case. I’ve 
a sheaf of ’em down on my desk. They don’t 
mean anything at all.” 

But she was not to be convinced so easily, 
and it took at least half of their precious hour 
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A Woman’ Little Farm | 
Under Glass 


Do you know that the winter 
market is crying aloud for the out- 


of-season things in vegetables and _ || 
flowers? . 


Do you know that huge profits — || 
are to be made by supplying this || 
market? ; 


Do you know that a plotof ground _ || 
twenty feet square under glass will _ || 
return profits equal to two acres in || 
the open? 


Do you know that you—women 
of the country and women of the 
city—can make your pocketbooks 
and your bank accounts fat by farm- 
ing under glass? 


Others are doing it. 


: The COUNTRY 
| GENTLEMAN 


il] tell you how! 


Or again: 

If you buy eggs you know that eggs mean 
money. Why not add to your winter’s pin 
money by raising 


Chickens and Squabs 


| Here are two big fields that will never be 
over-crowded. Here isa place for you! Your 
doctor would advise this sort of easy work in 
the open as the road to health and happiness. 


We tell you that with careful management 
there is a big cash profit in it as well. 


We will tell you what to do and how to 
do it in 


The Country Gentleman 


hive Cents the Copy of all Newsdealrs $1.50 a Year 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Waffle Iron The Lane Bryant Maternity Dress ex 


pands tofit yet rets iins grace of outline 
Good, old-fashioned, crisp, delicious pet hel : yore De wif vee Bie Haro ‘ 
waffles. The famous old southern i ite rap “1 ert eps. alt ips pea = 
kind with the real home-made flavor. fo meet her individual preference. 
Baked evenly because the heavy iron 
pans insure even distribution of heat. 


dist Prices range from $10.75 to $90 
Wooden handles in air-cooled sockets. 


: 5 Suits, coats and wraps for outdoor wear, one- 
Patent ball-socket for turning. Ane - Look piece dresses, separate skirts and waists, 
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tended groove on base or ring prevents for this negligees, maternity corsets 
batter or grease from overflowing. Trade Mark s ——- mans ty s 
Send for Free THEGRISWOLD MFG. CO. Infants’ Layettes at varied prices 


Erie, Pa. 


Recipe Book 


Send for edition ‘*J”’ of our new Fall and 
Winter Book, ‘*F-xpectations and Styles.” 


1653 (as tllustrated) Excellent silk crepe 
de chine dress in navy or black with collar 14. 74 


ind cuffs of embroidered ecru batiste. Price 
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VICTORY LAW 

Y 4 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) i 

‘ explaining, and reiterating. Finally some of the | 
é color came back to her pale cheeks. And then 
An Improvement Dody was brought down, and the three had 
” luncheon together Doody on two dictionarie 
Over the Hook and Eye and an atlas, to eke out the dining-chair; and 
Victory asked if the tiger had dreamt of jungles; 
rec ff. * - Seated : > “gh 
O-DAY 5 fashions de mand and Dody told them of the unquenchable dis- 
the Koh-i-noor Dress Fas- obedience of Miss Phlox, lately added to her 
tener — you must have it or family who dwelt in the dolls’ house, and of 
be out of style. Koh-i-noor adds how Miss Phlox’s sawdust had a low fashion 
to the fit and appearance of waists, of eluding her muslin skin when she wa 
dresses, skirts, collars, sleeves, panked *‘much hard”; and Craig had finally 


to leave the two, wistfully, on the chintz couch 
with Miss Phlox between them, drinking after- 
Juncheon coffee out of thimbles, with stalks of 


etc. It can’t come unfastened, al- 
ways lies flat and smooth, never 





gaps or bulges, has no points to maidenhair for spoons. | 
catch on lace or hair. It saves | 
time, temper and eye-strain; can’t Yi. Frent. was announced he found 
rust or pull off in the wringer. / Mrs. and Miss Dexter sitting before the 


, . fire, engaged in an entirely new and original 
0u can sew it on any way you pa - ccoee , 
y 4 v J interpretation of ‘“‘The Owl and the Pussy 


like—no special directions necessary. Cat” —that is, Dody was interpreting, Victory 


a solemn and apprec iative audience. Adam 
stood fora full minute in the doorway, watching 
them behind the tortoise-shell glasses, before 
he would permit the man to break in with hi - . 7. — 
ane. Dressmaking Does Not Interfere 


Then, when he had shaken hands with both 


the audience and the prima donna (who wa W 1 th Soci q] Pleas ics W h =p a 

















va pay. extricated from behind the piano for the pur 
5 = pose) he said: 
OH-I-NOOR is the imported ‘TY am by profession a critic, some say a 
Dress Fastener that all Eu- fairly good one’”’—with becoming modesty Wille 
rope uses. Fashion masters “and as such I propose that we have the last 
such as Paquin, Redfern, Worth, piece over again; if | heard aright it was one T . 
etc., adopted it on sight. Modistes, of the classics.” , ‘ [he Pneumatic Dress Form 
tiene wad teaiietnen wanna: After some minutes of lively altercation 
_ f ite. y all ; = agg a Dody was finally prevailed upon once again to Is In The Home. 
turers of this country all agree it's embark with “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” ; oom ; 
an Improvement over the Hook on condition that she be allowed to wear the THINK OF IT! PNEU korRM has revolutionized dressmaking! 
2 Eye. G -1- rin your tortoise-shell glasses and sit on‘‘/ aCtrys”” P ‘ , 
and Eye Get Koh inoor in yout rtoise-shell glasses and sit on‘‘Aunt Vict’ry’s With Prev Form you can make your own clothes, or simply select the patterns, the 
new garments—it means better lap. . er 2 : 
me . And this was the table: n which te fabrics, and the trimmings for your gowns and your dressmaker will do all the rest. 
looks, wear and satisfaction. Look And this was the tableau on which ten re ‘ : song es read rere. ‘ . . -e : 
tor the letters K. J. N.—none other minutes later Gilbert Karr was ushered in. Take your fitted waist-and-hip lining and inflate PNeu Form inside of it, thus repro- 


“Who's you?” demanded Dody severely, 


ducing with perfect fidelity your exact figure. Regulate the standard rod to your 
over the rims of the enormous glasses, from 


contains the Waldespring, the pat 





sd wart necessar eines: normous correct skirt length; then the most elaborate gown can be made and completed with- 
OEeS Eee Rereoery FOF security. the fortress of “Aunt Vict'ry’s” Tap. out a moment of your time having been wasted for wearisome, vexing try-ons 
AttheNotionCounter—10cacardof 12 “Why, 1: an old tnend Hic Heats : even : aris » vexing try-ons. 
: ae ie Pe ee ee ees FA sean You ought to order PNeU Form without delay before your dressmaking season begins 
r st wour dester a ful lady who is holding you. Mayn’t L be = a 7 ta <3 piri pore eens. 
ct yelesoaeeong Bi Rosey Teepe Reng aR dee Rae 31 : Prev For is the greatest saver of time, muscles, nerves and money since the inven- 
send you our Premium Book, showing gifts | friends with you too: ; : ; ’ ie : it 
redeemable for the coupons on each card. As the low voice told its musical syllables the tion of the sewing machine. Ask any of the 200,000 women users of PNEU Form. 
Waldes & Co., Makers, 142 Fifth Av., N.Y. child’s suspicious little face softened indeserib Write for booklet §*/@’s You,” which gives full description, price and uses of PNEU Form. 
Prague Dresden Paris Warsaw London ably. ‘‘Ye-es,” said Dody with a deep sigh; 


“7 fink you can sit down, please.” 

So Karr was made one of the group around 
the fire and sat down. ‘Vm sorry you've 
been— ill,” he said to Victory solicitously after 
the first greetings. 

Victory colored guiltily. ‘‘ Just a little cold,” 
he murmured. “‘Craig thought L had better 
not zo out.” 

““Tsee. And so— rent came to cheer yout i 

Yes,” said Frent, recovering his glasse i | 
from reluctant Dody, and looking through AY /) P Mh A 
them intently at Victory. ‘‘And you, Karr, A oe Q. BS. CS | 
came, | suppose, to bring the last word from the Finest Quality Largest Variety 
abandoned battlefield; ch?” He turned that : 
steady look now on Karr. is Sgarttione i 


6“ “Qh, I?” The actor’s easy laugh echoed {P+ Git 
A CURL — the quiet room. “I came—simply to 6 px cr RESS I" 
” » Mrs. Dexter.” Jew ones 
OR TWO we A worthy object,” admitted Mr. Frent, i be SorveNS 7PRCStay i 
‘ NT} TH 
TOR eyes 
{ LUST 


The Pneumatic Dress Form Company 
557 Fifth Avenue (Near 46th St.) New York City 
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never relaxing his even glance for a moment. oh 
Our Latest Style Sheet “TI daresay’’—to Victory-—‘‘these absorbing 
Send for Free Co new interests keep you from secing much of i = 
- Pee ; in the old company now: idays?”’ WA anticmose- 4 uu FOG 
e are showing the New “Qh, no!” protested Victor warmly 4\ ~Ht ,COLOR 
¢ Low Pompadours, New “Why I’ve seen Mr Karr ve fe aUIES Finest punnple 
Wavelets, New Transformations, high Sees * OMLY « 





‘Exactly three times sincee—your honey 
moon,” Karr completed. ‘Since the last time 


and all the Extreme ef 
The fects to be worn this win 











Superb Porcelain Lined —the delight of every 











*‘ Nazim Coif” ter. We want every lady vou've been—ill; and so LT haven’t had the hig wilt p wait chon eRoga eee woman’s heart the prideof every housekeeper 
Price $15.00 in the land to have this chance to tell you how wonderfully Mi oat BOSTON-MASS.U.S Ait sli Here’s that famous Refrigerator with the seam- 
and up. Picturesque Fashion Sheet. B e Sg ale age eta iecrcigh Ai less, scratchless, dish-like lining, the genuine 
alos Booklet“ B ee Art Catalog. Also srandre ths been doing with—your sugge “GILT EDGE” the only ladies’ dhoe doviuathes priibecby 
alos Booklet “Beauty's Charm.” tions. - . contains Oil. Blacks and Polishes ladies’ and children’s boots | L d Cl bl 
Ladies visiting Chicago may have their *Really?” began Victory eagerly. **Oh : and shoes, shines without rubbing, 25c. “‘FRENCH | eonar eanabdie 
own hair made Naturally Curly by the i © we . 9 1( A . , 
Nestle Process. We are the Agents for GLOSS, 10c. Don’t confuse this wonderful sanitary lining with 


America and hold the Nestle License to do paint or enamel I will mail you—-free--a sample of 





“| ae 1? Frent drew his chair nearer. “thi *‘STAR” combination for cleaning and polishing all 











and also to teach this wonderful process. . Bee are ” : kinds of russet or tan shoes, 10c. “DANDY” size, 25c. Leonard Porcelain that will quickly show you the 
Write for information. tl nae ; roe — aps Py di ie? : ees d “*CHIC’”’ liquid Suéde dressings for cleaning and recoloring peace 2 side You brag eee 2 ere wae ® -_—- Bo | 

SWITCHES wae i er th , ye th ah FP h As 1 sete kin, all ape ag and naan of Suéde, Buck, and Nubuck footwear. ou li ie uee te sa tshea with ane thing else. vy 

? - neant eitne ) ( ave been making A ; 3 
(Straight Hair) | (Wavy Hair) ° 0”? = ny co or, 2 ' : : 
13, oz.18-in. $1. 00 1% 0z.20-in. $2. 00 iy hinge h puese stion : “BABY Eire” combination fos gentle ~— poe Pn 50 Styles, $18.00 up; Freight Paid - 
2 o0z.20-in. 1.35 114 07.22-in. 3.00 “Ves,” said Victory. ‘Oh, but she doesn’t pride in having their shoes look _ Restores color and lustre , TAGES A: ss 
2 oz.22-in. 1.75 2 oz.24-in. 4.00 know it; she mustn’t know it. We want her to to all black shoes. Polish with a brush or cloth, 10 cents. Padi ee ct a opts ! A ye ~ sigecdd — 
21; 02:24-in, 2.75 | 2, o2.26-in. 9.95 think it’s quite alt herself.” “ELITE” size, 25 cents. fectly satisfied. Ask for sample of porcelain and I'll 
: 0z = *. :-< : 3 os 6.95 icin aall Weed If your dealer "does not keep the kind you want, send us the mail my booklet, “Care of Refrigerators Every 
4 = 30 oP 45 Wavy Switch 8.00 ea ype , Ml an 7 dea t ' t of hel price in stamps for full size !package, charges paid. woman should have a copy of this valuable book. 
witch ,S. : fas . ‘ Ps 1aeca to oO sort oO wlp 
Ask for Our Special $5.00 Switch. ee : = . : WHITTEMORE BROS. & CO C. H. LEONARD, President 
‘ate along, you know. She was doing splen ° he 
WIGS and TOUPEES for MEN our didly,” Victory explained apologetic ally, “but 20-26 Albany Street Cambridge, Mass. Grand Rapids Refrigerator Company 
Specialty. Send for Measurement Chart. she lacked just a litthe— inspiration. So Mr. The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 102 Clyde Park Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. (1) 
Shoe Polishes in the World. 


Karr thought if ’'d go over some of the lines 
with him and he could translate to her, without 





°@, “Fairy Fluff” 


a3 A new complexion Examination 













ww powder 35c. FREE her knowing it, how we’d done them—oh, f 
i A Lady’s delight. Send sample. don’t you think it was a rare idea? Such a 
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The E.Burnham Illus- 
~y trated Lessons teach 
‘Y everything we do in 
BEAUTY CULTUREand 


beautifully subtle way of working. 
‘Very rare,” Frent said. ‘‘ And, as you say, 
a very subtle way of working. The beauty of 













































in MANUFACTURE which, I believe” —there was no question as to { ~~ yt bebe dh ot — veg = : cp rites 
my” SEND FOR FREE his turning wholly to Karr now—‘‘is that it 4G a , ? bine perd lise Oe tthe: Dam 
Gatos PROSPECTUS. RR ere rae asiaeaes A i Oe oe eee WOE WF ANY 
——— \ : Invariably succeeds ? . family in a few minutes. No need 
E. BURNHAM . ““T—think so,” Karr replied. ‘At least ~ @ Te \ to put your hands in water. The 
: with women.” — [Se Kitchenette Dishwasher does the 
138 N. State St., Chicago, Dept. 111. ‘Quite so,” said Frent; ‘with women. : work. Itis 30 easy and simple that 
Well, my dear Victory, so you’re molding : : rigidly” guarante 4 
BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS | Miss Branytreth—throuigh Mr. Kart. ‘That is ~. ae dacmmeratt 
My outfit of 30 long or 12 short patterns ey ’ * ” ad ha Ba, oe oe. OE Ni 
full illustrated directions for making, ma-_ Oh, but I’ve done very little. As at coat sak you to buy i 
terials to use, only 25c with list of Baby’s Karr’s coming the color stole into Victory’s apiatae for 30°das oo ~— ‘d 
First Needs. Free in plain envelope my ( heeks, and she looked down at the soft, tum- EETS > to your ped n S raiantinn - 
beautiful catalog of 62 pages of garments bled head of Dody, who, with big people’s talk, OW CASES % that it will do the work | 
give yeniag oe gaadoe aaa’ had oes yi a ee > pie ye ou NN LY Mothersare proud to recommend totheir », — ee her aot aa ' 
Money and Worry. Complete satisfac- oor wes m y just begun, and then i daughtersand daughters-in-lawthefamous }j | Good Housekeepin 
ea cashean. Gaal todos, “Yes?” said Karr, regarding hgr. “And | : "4 ‘ oot New York City | 
t INS 
MRS. ELLA JAMES, 101 Union Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. | te” tines Pequot Sheets and Pillow Cases }) Dishwasher swith fre 
Then I—had to stay at home.” The im- Having used them fora score or more of years, Ny nar prepaid f se it for 30 day: ‘ 
THE POPULAR ° pulse to truth caused Victory to meet his eyes they know the daughters, too, will be proud of the 4 pe af Alsat fooes ee take adv Mae 08 ne RN SESCOURE OFT ; 
purity, whitenessand durability of their bedlinen. ill take 1 sere : ss lata ; 





1 bravely and frankly. ‘‘My husband needed 
Just a Little NEW SONG =a vrs stay at home.” eres we 


arranged for piano “Ah!” 
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Easy to wash—e asy to iron—long wearing— 
r z 1 looks 
equot retain original good looks so long as used. 


CARY- DAVIS co., Inc., 42 Pearl a Befiele, N.Y., Dept. D-4 
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K k aid aedeale te awmery _ “Ah!” Karr’s exclamation was so low that Dy 

eepsake human heart, will be | it sounded almost expressionless. NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. =f _, Pease send me complete information about. the Kitchenette 
mailed to any address Bats . 2 ¥ Salem, Mass. ») im ishwasher, w ill p ulars of your free trial offer 

upon receipt of ten cents, in coin or stamps. CONTINUED ON PAGE 87 Parker, Wilder & Company Boston, New York yl Name 

SUNNY SONGS PUB. CO., Room 1, Reaper Block, Chicago, Ill. SF I I I, 
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To know you are getting the standard | — a. hiinichaiapee due 3 


antiseptic, disinfectant and germi- 


cide, look for the 
signature of yb 


in red on every 
LYSOL bottle 
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VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 86) 


“© Ah!”? echoed Frent, all at once animated, 
“And of course he’s busy to the nines these 
days. That stroke of his in sending in his res- 
ignation— Victory, that was a daring thing. 1 
wanted to send you a wire; I knew how you 
must have thrilled to it.” 


ICTORY’S face was a study. “Yes,” said 
she after a pause of the veriest instant. 
“OF course. 

“And the way he’s forging along with this 
case—I haul in the paper and read it before 
I'm out of bed—masterly!” 

“ -haven’t read any of it the last day or i 
two,” Victory confessed. | a 

““No; well, of course,’ Frent said quickly, . 
“vou were taken up with a ee Beautify and ledge your floors with 

Victory crimsoned. “It was just a little he AY bo 
party we had for Craig’s political friends,” she Sherwin-Williams Mar-not, the perfect, 
explained to Karr hurriedly. 


“Mother comed’’—Dody sat up suddenly, wear-resisting floor varnish 


blinking from the fire—“and Father, and Aunt 





een nan 





Better 






























’Licia. . : : 
Hien Carbolic Acid “Yes, dear,”’ said poor Victory, “they’re the There is NO guess work about Mar-not—none m the making and 
family. I want,” she told Karr, “directly this none in the using. Its formula is known to be nght; its ingre- 
LYSOL is not only universally pre- ( ampaigning’ s over, to have a party for all the 8 ‘ ent; 8 
scribed by physicians in sickness, but company. ’ , BS REE cn rag en wry dients are known to be pure and of the 
you also need it every day to prevent “That would be—delightful,’”? he responded ip eae. ae : 


finest grade. Put it on your floors 
with confidence and time will justify that 
confidence. Mar-not is made with full 
knowledge of what it must endure. It 
is made to protect and to beautify. 
The reputation of the largest paint 
and varnish house in the world is back 


with his unfailing courtesy; “and until then,” 
rising, “you ll be entirely busy—lI suppose? ”’ 

“Well,” put in Frent before she could an- 
swer, “the wife of a Congressional candidate 
would be busy during the last weeks before 
election, wouldn't she? And I suppose”—to 
Victory—‘‘when you and Dexter do get a 
moment alone you gobble it!” 

“*Ves,’? she confessed laughing, “we rather 
do. But 4g 

“Miss Welby!” announced the butler. 

Dody retired, with no apology but with 


sickness. 

For 20 years LYSOL has killed the 
germs that cause disease, antiseptically 
healed and cleansed wounds and _ in- 
juries, and made the whole house 
healthfully clean. 

THREE SIZES—25c, 50c, $1.00 
Of Your Druggist 

Its wonderful quality in cleansing 

like soap and water, as well as disin- 





le fecting and deodorizing, makes it the considerable expedition, to the window seat; of it. Use Mar-not and your floor 
most convenient and effective germi- it was one of the family phenomena that Dody ' problem is solved. 
)- . ae sie did not like Harriet. : 6 4 lia 
one yo ever Se “Harriet” — Victory advance d rather me- 
Ir Naturally, such popularity, pe ‘ : : « ° ° 
hs safety and efficiency have caused es ‘Vm = glad int Write for our new free Portfolio of Suggestions 
scores of attempts at imitation, ““How do you do?” said Harriet serenely. a ° 
, but you can easily protect your- She shook hands with Karr and Frent, bot h of for Painting and Decorating H 
a pote Lr! fps He iy ahi whom she had met at Victory’s hin x. It shows exteriors and interiors in colors and tells just what Sherwin-Williams’ Product to | 
: Whee for Valuable Loe Ede iting lope taco ga the rate shown, The meats proved nd othe geatet elo 
A. LYSOL Booklet faction? —in her tri beet voice. “Craig said, oe ta who has a house to paint, a room to redecorate or even a floor or a piece of furniture 
Full of indispensable health when Lasked, that he-was sure you would attend to brighten up. 


hints and home uses of LYSOL. }j the sessions; but I stopped in on the chance. 


LEHN & FINK I don’t wish to take youaway from your guests 
Manuteceo Chane fun 4 I i I was going down tothe hospit alto see Ti im, 
= 103 William Street, New York ff Fagg | and last night Craig and J 


“VYes?”? A definable little note had crept 

Sil into Vic JO ra ual i si iia 

““We thought it would be such a good thing 

if you would take an interest in Tim,” said 
Ilarrict. "You Sec oP 


2Ii|| 








HERWIN- WILLIAM: 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Address alli inquiries to The Sherwin -Williams Co, 
617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, O, 





‘|: VXCELLENT notion!” Frenthad jumped 
4up and was shaking Victory’s hand.“ Karr 
was on the point of leaving, and, as for me, Pve 
stayed a time that would have made any other 
Jady ring for the butler. My dear Victory, 
we'll not keep you another minute.” 


h : | —" ; ‘That’s so kind of you, Mr. Irent,’? Harriet Phe Aa Wek oa A! wae 
| —when a man marries, he should advise aid gratefully. “I should love to take Victory 


his wife to use with me this afternoon.” = ‘ ; “THAT’S rr’ 
KI RBY- BEARD will ha Pay ae ore i Papi Si 
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Dody”—- hasty scuffling came from the window It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, and the 
eat, as of one seeking still more obscur saving is well worth while. We know of no easier way to 
— tied ” “ save furniture dollars. This advertisement is for those 
CON ert ane . : who want high-grade furniture at rock-bottom Prices and 
She will then credit him with good judgment “Then tomorrow,” suggested Harriet, her | approve a selling plan that actually saves big money. 
She knows the Kirby-Beard Pins are sharp pointed, face falling. Pe SECTIONAL merry 
strong bodied, well headed, heavily plated — that Victory hesitated. “Tomorrow ” | 196 M4 K 9 
7 ° 39 e . = 
; Kirby - Beard Ne edles are taper pointed, highly ‘im afraid,” broke in a voice that had been | 0 E PAC 
z tempered, smoothly finished, easily thre aded. . ‘ . “ 
KE led | ilent for some time, “I must state now what | 
sdheat ed in 1743, the Safety Pa y of Kirby-Beard | really came for thi afternoon to tell | Soldon a Year’s Trial ae 
Brass Pins, Hairpins, Safety Pins and Needles (hat—T had along talk with Mr. Milks: i 
has extended over three centuries. Sold by good SONA RULE Sp ee eere tana, SRS a ARO we If you love beautiful 
stores all overthe world. Ask for them and look last night ; ' ep he — lie 
h for the “Elephant Head” trade-mark. Victory turned to him eagerly. “ Yes— yes? niture of actual quality 





DIECKERHOFF, evniapatarrs & co. 





H ” cs] in choice designs — solid 

Qh, what did he say 2 ; wactk aut Cuecoeuee 
Karr smiled. “Hei coming to see you & throughout then vend 

. r r , new catalog 

tomorrow afternoon.” or our big new catalog 


todayand learn how this 


rent swung around on his heel and walked great, new idea of fur 
abruptly over to the fire. SAUCE niture built in ections 


560- 566 da eb in York 





No. 300 Library Table 











































































s and shipped direct from _ This handsome table 
. Victory’s face was transfigured. ‘* Really? factart to corm tate walk i Quarter Sawn White 
: \36Pane Book F* REE. he cried. “Tomorrow afternoon? Oh, then,” THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE = (cnsietable, Mons. 24 wuarkingy honestly, muds 
I Coss - insmanycak to Harriet, “of course [ couldn't goto see ‘Tim; deste aid Gatshies tent wit Hastie iy AiskaiiediOaouriedess 
y onta inycake recipe S p % ans = e | IN in he ‘a t ‘ sl oer completely stained 
thoroughly tried and teste | I c vuldin't go anywhere to see any ody! Mr. Pour ey Teaspoonful on a pa hl ‘On mony, and taste careinn ies etonhinndes: aaa 
also valuable hints on cake Milhaus! Oh, but you are good,” she told Kari Fake this b ful Mission Tubbedpolish. Height, 30inches ; 
° . . « > . m I 
baking. One woman writes with a great igh. . library Tal le, anance. 1 Oty SEX oe hes; legs, 
y us:** learned moreaboutcake “Pm persistent!’ He continued to smile Steak before Serving. ‘ old to you On a full year's inches of Old 2 See 
i * ‘Cak , : " money c guarantee, . 
1) making from ‘Cake Secrets’ at her, though his eyes strayed over to the Aithouats cur buainews toon =a (2 sto you in fo 
md than from any other book. fireplace and Frent. It adds that final touch paratively new, Wwe are! oe pe mF = d in a Cy 
oe Write today for this book. “well,” said Harriet a little chillily, “J must f fl ply # - gully © er . 0 — oe ae 
vo ince you won't come, Victory? dg O rare avor to SO many Ppa anes nisgird viner cia) W ith a x ap ve dri ale ats 
“Don’t you see?”’ said Victory, still radiant. - ! t é e Se pei Reet Pook A 
, = 7 ” \ i i © pr uc 
| “JT can’t come. Good-by, Harriet. And she dishes! € Searnites Our Price Only $il. 75 
_—_—— turned swiftly from Harriet to Karr-—“thanl . 
— ?, i : : . et This New Catalog Toda 
you! Iseem,” laughing happily, “to be alway A perfect seasoning for Roasts, ee ny aa Le ee “ts the cea 
a thanking you. Chops, Fish, Rarebits, Gravies, and tut tutniture took ever given away—tells all the details—gives you 
ane se *“ Don’t thank me Just ask meto dosome - : . ! ¢ of over 490 pieces in living, dining andt troom furniture ‘ 
any . apr Chafing Dish Cooking. ‘eld by Grow r plat the exquisite f nd upholstering—factory 
eed For Home Cake Baking thing MOKe and Karr pron d ove - to os B 6 Leverywhere prices, Write fort «autiful bigg bouk tod t is free—postpaid. 
T akes ig 2cf Fines Whit “ OV Ce and began gravely »CXPplor ( . * ° 
bes Makes Lightest. Fine t, wv ik es Ds it, a regan gra y toexy c th ee . ‘ - ‘ Come-Packt Furniture Co., 1116 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
ane tie Pa a cponpaa pak curtains. 
that ing Si dag tno ju t ~ 8 od in “Victory Frent came up to her brusquely 
id it } on the other side of the room—-‘* 1 want to as} 
mab tean. ae you something.” ~~ 
owe nnot get “Why, Mr. Frent > Never had she seen 
1y it IGLEHEART BROS. him so perturbed, so very nearly agitated 
eA dt Dept.H. Evansville, Ind., U.S. <- low. months amo.” said he steadily, “woo ee ramemree 
ed << ‘s , ’ ot 8 
ae asked me to help you close an era Cut down your meat and grocery bills; have Sent Only 5 = 
ion 4 rag 
vork } ° Victory still looked at him pu nile d, though less Cooker | better tasting food with half the work. One From Factory 
isher nug om Ort or 1re eet her color had risen a little. “ Yes? By ta trial convinces every housewife. Extra size : 






From. the be mari scat now came peals of 













big pric ving- 3-compartment ¢ ag? Outfit of ““Wearever mo 
in > a My new Book Ajuminum Cooking Utensils. Compartments . 
= ? : a i OO laught eS P : sibel and covers lined oS pure aluminum, 4 
ete Parker’s Arctic 2”. Soft, rest- _ Take it on the strength of ms ee paste phiteray He 
pide ; weer n,” said I S Vi > low t to her dis , PI). Send i? 
days, for bed then,” said Frent, his voice low, bu RAPID. Send aa Fi ] C k 
ir pay Socks chamber, tinct, “if La } you, are you now read y to clos c your idress 1 ire ess 00 er j 
ed we teg. in I mama a another? Forit’swhat you remoy ing toward, or ane 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Pat. Off. egRre * eaangal 


: I guarantee to suit you or take the cooker back. 
Get This Roasts meats a perfect brown Bakes cakes, pies, 
vegeti ables, desserts everything inevery way 
E. Cuts gas bills from hours to minutes, Writ« to- 
day for my new Book and direct factory price. —_ 
BOOK WILLIAM CAMPBELL COMPANY \ 


Dept. 113 Detroit, Mich. 


: y Sanaa 
Be A than stiff-sole he told her de ‘liberately, ‘Sas surely as you 
2 slippe Worn in Rub stay here coddling a peevis h the atrical manager 
ber Boots "Aba orb perspira hil tl 
tion. Made of knitted fabric lined with soft WwW vy c anot cr ‘woman ° e 
white wool fleece. Washable, unshrinkable. Sold “Yes?” said Vic tory, sharply this time. 


in all sizes by de alers or sent pee pene | for 25e a pair. 
Cc atalog free. I for l 


2 J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 ‘ens St. “MALDEN, MASS, 
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‘Have You a Little’ Fairy’ 
in Your Home?” 










VICTORY LAW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 87) 


—then tomorrow 
morning begin to 
“(C3005 about the business that i yours, if 


Vou would tend it.” 
She drew in her breath. ‘* You mean” her 


make your little 
voice lowered, her body, scarcely less expres Fairy clean and 
ive, stiffened--** Harriet?” , » 
“T mean,” said Frent, with his black eyes fresh and fine with 
| that probed upon her, “those enemies! They 
aren't petty duelists, Victory. ‘They're init to 
i \ j ’ 
looked away from her fora moment—‘*‘ to keep ac 
them both alive; you can’t do it. And,” he 
added, his eyes meeting hers again, ‘while y, : . ‘ 
you're running after the one who was wounded bi @¢ It 1s SO much more 
T last spring, bear in mind that you leave the ee || “cs Pe a 
QO () J j whilom victor of last spring to console himself e. | than just soap it Is 
Zz A atthe camp whose lights shine brightest—that i M 





“Oh!” she gave a little, smothered cry. 
“Youre trying”’—after that little cry he 





the death. And they'll fight,’ he told her 
is, clos est at hand —during your absence. That amazingly good Sis 


mercilessly, “until there is a death!’’ 
i isn't impertinence,” Frent said, smiling me || —always white, clean, 
chanically as Karr came toward them, Dody 4 
swinging to his arm, ‘‘it’s a parable.” ie 1 sweet and pure. 
Victory was staring at him—the wide, fixed ee | 
: tare of sudden overwhelming fear. “You ; | < 


HE k £ C \ mean that unless [—give up the theater tf T he oval, floating 
“ makers o wrdon Pure kur “T must go, Mrs, Dexter.”” Karr’s unobtru oy . 

Law Furs have printed a book called i gene ¢ was . gio Friien to be || cake fits the hand, and 
ag sae’ . har ge called interruption, But, though he continued é . : 
‘Gordon Pure Fur Law Furs,’’ it tells to chaff with Dody, he looked at Dody’ wears down to the thin- 

Sie ate : 3? aunt. “You will let me know’’—it was half ’ 1 
I he I ruth About I urs request, half unaggressive assertion—‘“ when nest wafer lathering 
This book tells how you are not 80° busy 2 : : i and cleansing to the 
tes stleud Slat Wines om * Ms pind ag tt see iog hrm a i | t h d 
ail itself slowly from Frent to him. Unless she 1 last shadow. 
furs, gives pictures and wave up ! “| will let you know,” she 


prices and tells the true 
names of all kinds of furs, 
and shows the pelts in 
their natural colors; 
tells about the Gordon 
Pure Fur Law, and will 
prove of great value to 
everyone contemplating 
the purchase of furs. 


repeated almost dully. 


¢. Money cannot 
buy better soap. 


S KARR passedout first Frent held her hand 
£\ foran instant. ‘* Phe end of the parable i 
this,’ he said: ‘‘ which of the enemies do you 
want to win? That will determine the battle.” i 

At the door he look ed hae k at heras shestood THE N. K. 
there, rooted, motionless; and an expression | FAIRBANK 


came over his face that only her little gilt 


mirror had seen init. Then he fumbled with “y COMPANY 





Ny Send for it. his black ribbon for the concealing glasses and CHICAGO 
A beautiful set of seal Phis set made of Natural Wi s ONC. ; P 9 : 

dyed Muskrat© inlay pat-| Raccoon isa most serviceable “The gray man is the prettiest,” said Dody 

Se t, $115.00; Scarf,$75.00; ta $51.00 Ret $3850 consideringly, “ but I like the gla ses One best, 

Mult $40.00, Sear, $25.50. a don’t you, Aunt. Vict? ry?” 


. But “Aunt Vict'ry”’ was not listening. Her 
hands had gone to her temples with that swift, 
Gordon & Kerouson arrested habit they had. She thought — of 


- e Mabel’s suggestion that once they all had 
) H y 
ot. | aul, Minn. expected Craig to rry Hlarrict; of that 






































































marry 
° si . moment at the dinner, which instinctively she 
M ak ers SineEec 18 / | of had distrusted, wien Harrict’s hand went out 
impulsively to Craig, and Craig as impulsively 
pressed it; ofthat speech of his, *‘ know I can 
G O R D () N always count on you’’; of a thousand trifling at 
episodes, suddenly dynamic, each in itself a Xi, 
Fhe "eg : bomb of significance. 
Pure k ur Law k urs Her brain whirled, for it came to her—what 
if, while she had been desperately clinging to ; 
Sean ae He: the theater, Craig had already gone Over, for < 
; — the best part, to Harriet? a \ 
4 . CONTINUED IN THE DECEMBER JOURNAL \t \ } 
f ‘ STERLING | | \ 
| =s sriese * | 
“\ s | tle YOUNG WLAN IN ye 
| } j rolins : : FA ty 
ey og OF "Destgs pr ACOCK ALLEY a gd * eeacs, 
vay SPOON J Hut dd 2 bl MAN cert ct Use ; Lee \ tt a heart 
Rr <4 : : 1 NM 
¥ SHOWING (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) New Catalog 1 é as. | \ in 
rat Mr. Renfew gazed into them, lost to his sur Now Ready | Pi t were 
roundings, until they turned away. Then, sec \ at 1 
eae ing his ee unity, he wig stu h - veg ing Papel oh vik dep es ' ae > TORE S| j ( ) Ci y S 
rs a 2 Ne picture of his experience alone in New Yor Suits, Party Frocks, Mid- ©) wae SursS | 
% WORN / \ Ae for five hours that Mildred laughed for the dv Suits, Russian Suits of © & preouee if ~ 
Stay. viii oe | first time. She was a rather serious young Renfrew Gingham, Gala- : 
Bui person on the whole, but her rare laugh was a tea, Crash, Poplin, Bed- Are made in great variety of styles 
wonderful thing—almost as wonderful, Allen ford Cord, and Piqué; also , aad a é 
° ‘ decided, as were her eyes. Rompersina variety of patterns. Many inexpensive and snapes, for men and women, 
Holiday Gifts of The di CEES cee lien cipiie~ecren? gid) designs from 60c up, and special styles up to $7.50. Tk | k f : 
Fancy Silverware | | ‘Though the young man had cast most of his 9 2 neon ate a ert evening cree, 
Zg j ‘ : 5 
y scruples behind him he was still keenly con Ford Ss Tailored for street suits and for morming gowns 
In Lined Cases | | ! scious of his obligations as the guest of a hostess Wi h Ss Azes —for fob and watch chain. 
. . who had not the privilege of his acquaintance as uits 2to7 Ack wouriewelerabone WW Sit Locket 
Booklet illustrating forty He exerted himself to be agreeable and enter We spr sts in cl nd give you it the one diustrated pe ey No. 10122 
; beautiful suggestions In sil- . taining, and succeeded. Moreover he began to d vi al becom ing brat amaelifucdy ta rae peat t surpr alwaysinstyvle—known bythe little‘ ‘heart’ ; 
verware, varying in size fecl a certain exhilaration in the danger of the COniineee wii te ese oP eae sit entats trademark onthe price tagand stamped in- 
from single pieces to 90- situation. He was like a sailor handling a boat ; Sanitary Washable Clothing for Winter Wear ide the case, Proof po itive of the superi- 
piece chests, mailed fan in a storm in unknown waters. _ There wert , Money ne ewan Write th ta ority in duré bility, des snand workmanship. 
on request, together ro. = = reefs to be hr ae Phere bes “TORD @ ALLEN, Ine, $0 Fefera B, Boston, Mass. Wightman & Hough Co. Providence R. I. 
with addresses of our to De lake nin very suddenly at times, it I I y r vo dealers ’ ? 
| deskun't s rock whic h rose most often above the waves 
| § dealers in your city. was *‘ Jack that mysterious and rugged per 





Our new CAROLINA pat- 
tern, here illustrated, is one of 
our many handsome designs. 


sonality, whose very surname he did not know, Ball- -cup we FREE © neers You should have a copy 


vet with whom he was supposed to have the of our catalogue, which we 





































































Write for booklet L-128. ~~ closest, most confidential business relations. eee ee iF YOU ota mAs le sig 
THE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER CO. = . : name, and we Mi ail . fall-cup Newp USE The Ladtes' Home Journal. 
(International Silver Co., Successor W! THLE an intelligence and skill pre terniatu psec le . ; he ! = si - fe 1 | g . aes Ba (oe one 
» Bridgeport Connecticut rally shar pene d by consciousness of all tom bar 4h igs t oo fer 2 Z : ARTIST Mw \T Ie R ( OLOR and 
| : these dangers Mr. Renfew navigated his social lasts ordinary nipy ( toa § ~See TERLALS CHINA PAINTING. 
craft. Several times he narrowly « x aped ship State baby’s age, kind and quantity offood. Half S MA oy THE FRY ART CO. 
wreck; and, notwithstan ling his quickness and Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1347 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y en 35-37 West 31st St., N.Y. City 
cleverness, it began to dawn on the mind of his \ 
hostess, before the dinner ended, that something _a—X—«—X<<< <—<—<__—<—<—X——_ 
was wrong between Jack and his brilliant young 
manager. She wondered what it was, and Before Baby Comes 
finally dismissed the subject mentally, with the 
hope that it was mercly a mi yet ee Do you ! 
which time might straighten out. She liked so stron or een ev ? “Do 
the young man, and it was increasingly evident Bcaltial and aiahamition 6 Saeed cee ie 
that Mildred liked himtoo. Alsothat he liked the way you care for yourself before baby com 5? 
Mildred. True womanthat she was she let her Are you enough interested to read our bool rectal nat the 
thoughts dwell on the possibilities of this “The Care of the Expectant Mother’ 2?) It test for thirty 
mutual liking, while the young people, left to chock full of simple common years. Why 
’ themselves, talked together in tones that grew on all th g Ws coe BOG EERE It your: 
no see esl more intimate and confidential with each pi oo se Mig oes at for 2Sc. Aad = 
5 : moment that passed. As he talked to Mildred, _ Written by Dr. W. Lewis Howe ine half you do not 
AY=3 7 with Silk Allen’s guard unconsciously seonped. Indeed Cloth bound, 64 pages, 27 nikon | Zz think it equal to an 
consciousness of the need of a guard deserted Noadverti me & 3. Every pro j powder, no matter ans 
LEY him. Concealment, subte iam such things ° ite? Apron tiene peat ee sn } Cc the price, your dealer will 
. ae | could not survive in the light of the wonderful MO oh Sage ctl a - ia } / refund your money, 
Cortice/li CONTINUED ON PAGE 89 BS 2h [ Write for eee 
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KAZQO 


Athletic Suspender 
Fiose Supporter 
S Body Brace 


The weight of the clothing of every boy up to 18 
years of age should hang from the shoulders. 
Belts constrict the abdomen and ordinary sus 
penders pull the shoulders down, 

The Kazoo Suspender, Hose Supporter and Body 
Brace is the one combination which assists the 
growing boy to stand erect naturally—holds the 
stockings snug and smooth and prevents that 
untidy appearance of sagging trousers. Can be 
worn at work or play with perfect ease and 
comfort, The 


Suspender -Waist 
« 
& ‘Hose Supporter 
Style B 

is fashioned especially for the little fellows. It 
makes instant appeal to careful mothers who 
wish to avoid the objectionable features of the 
old style suspenders. This style has the addi- 
tional sliding waistband which makes it especially 
desirable for boys from 4 to 12 years of age. Only 
50c (Canada 60c)—worth twice as much. 
You can get Kazoo Suspenders in all styles at 
department, furnishing, clothing and notion 
stores at 50c and 75c¢ the pair. 
If not at your dealer’s, we will mail direct on 
receipt of price. 


Send for booklet, ‘‘Ilow to Dress Bovs.” 


HARRIS SUSPENDER CO., Dept. C 
694 Broadway, at 4th Street, New York 
Sole Distributors 
























$2 7 Quartered 
Oak in any 
54 -in. Standard 
wide Finish 
Extension 
Table 


The Kind that Lasts 
a Life Time 


Isn't that the furniture are looking for, pat 
ticularly when it means an unlimited Blectinas 6 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN 
PEACOCK ALLEY 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


eyes that seemed to search his soul. It was his 
realization of this, and the tribute of respon- 
sive sincerity he offered her, that carried him 
to his destruction. She mentioned that just a 
year ago she had been in Spain. Allen leaned 
toward her breathlessly, his blue eyes ablaze 
with excitement. 

‘Then that was where I saw you!” he almost 
shouted. “In Algeciras! My sister Maud and 
{ were there last May. Oh, don’t you remem- 
ber that night at the Reina Christina, when we 
gathered on our balconies to hear the nightin- 

gales sing in the moonlight? And you were in 
the balcony next to mine. There was a moon in 
the heavens too big to be true, and the lights of 

Gibraltar inthe distance, and the Mediterranean 
sighing at the foot of our garden wall, and the 
nightingales singing their hearts out among the 
pomegranate blossoms. You were there. You 
had a veil over your head, but I saw your mouth 
and your eyes, and ever since 

He stopped. 

*T’ve seen them ever since,” he added, more 
quietly. Then he realized that his hostess was 
looking at him; and under the expression in 
her eyes a sudden chill swept over him. 

“Why, Mr. Hutchins,’ she asked slowly, 
‘how could you have been in Spain last May? 
It was the first of May that Jack brought you 
to see me, and the next week you and he left 
for Montana to begin work on the Rightaway.”’ 


T WAS all over with Mr. Allen Renfew, and 
he knew it. Her manner was perfect. It 
assumed that an explanation would be forth- 
coming; it withheld judgment until that expla- 
nation was offered. But it tolerated no more 
evasions, no more half-truths; for during his 
rhapsody over his recognition of Mildred the 
older lady had had time to think. Flushed, 
wretched, Mr. Renfew writhed under the 
steady eyes fastened upon him. Desperately, 
he turned and looked at Mildred. Her eyes 
were fixed on the tablecloth and she did not 
raisethem. ‘To experience such abject humilia 
tion as he felt in that moment seemed almost 
as bad as anything could be. To experience it 
in her presence, to have her observe his further 
ignominy, was not to-be borne. He turned an 
imploring look on his hostess. 
“It’s it’s a rather long story,” 
want to tell it to you 
“Very well,” she 
finished their coffee. 


he said. ‘I 
but not here.” 

said quictly. They had 

She summoned the waiter, 

igned her check, and in silence led the way out 

of the brilliant room to the corridor. 

As they followed her Allen had time for one 
quick question to Mildred: ‘It was you, in 
\lgeciras, wasn’t it?” 

Ves,” she said, “IT wa 
added, ‘fl saw you, too.”’ 

Her aunt stopped before one of the elevator 
and when the car appeared gave Mildred 
a key and motioned her into it. 

“(Go to our rooms, dear,” she said. 
be with you in a few moments.” 

Her niece obeyed dumbly, with a last 
at the despairing youth, which he 


there.”? And she 


dl OTS, 
““T will 


glance 
returned 


with a look that spoke regret, remorse and 
omething more. 
When the girl had been borne aloft) he 


followed his hostess to their former places, the 
chairs under the spreading palms. ‘Phere she 
at down, and motioned him to follow her exam 
ple He did O, but the ab ence ol Mildred Wil 
aomitigating feature of the miserable situation, 
and it was with something like self-control that 
he next met the teady look of his hoste 
uddenly keen and worldly eye 

“So you are not Mr. Elutchins, after all?” 
he asked dryly. 


“No, bam Allen Renfew, 


of San Francisco.” 
| |" HAD hoped that the name of Renfew, 

well known and honored in the West 
through the business activities of his distin 
ruished father, might impress her, but it seemed 
to have no such happy effect. 

“You look and speak like a gentle man,’ she 
aid slowly. ‘I mene there is some parties: 
tion of why you have not acted like one?” 

“Yes, if you will listen.” 

Allen felt that she was very hard on him, 
but, he admitted, no harder than he deserved 

At first, for a moment, | thought I knew 
you,” he began lamely. ‘‘ Then, when IT real 
ized | didn’t, | was so abominably lonesome | 
couldn't resist me 

gut the lady had risen, and was drawing her 
lace searf around her shoulders. 

‘fam sorry,’ she said. ‘fT hoped you would 
have some excuse to offer. Good-night.’ 

Allen pursued her breathlessly along Peacock 
Alley. 


Sut, Mrs. Great Scott! I don’t even 
know your name! he cried ‘But listen to 
me, for Heaven’ ake Though | don’t know 
you it only chance that I don't We must 
have many friends in common Surely you 
know my father, Henry Renfew, of California 

They had reached the elevator doors again 


hut the car had just started slowly upware 


Inwardly, but fervently, Allen blessed it Hi 
rsle Wil jx tking 
Ido know Henry Renfew,” she said coldly 


Sut I do not know 


iW you 


that you are hi On; and, 
will pardon me, | have no reason to take 
your word for it.” 

He took that without offense, 

sno more than he deserved 

“Til prove it!” he cried eagerly. “PI prove 
it right now! Vhe night clerk knows me 
topped here last spring.” 

She smiled ironicalls “tm 
would not) convince me,” he aid 

ut, after all, we are 


knowing it 


| afraid that 
( oldly 


perhaps magnifying a 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 940 
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comfort in the fit- its service in sup- 
port to the ankle and arch. A prac- 
tical, helpful, beneficial shoe for 
children’s feet. Relieves arch-strain 
prevents ‘“flat-toot: ” 

Coward Arch Support Shoe and Coward Extension 
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by the makers of the 
SAVORY Seamless 
This double boiler cooks by 
| sleam and automatically returns the con- a 
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even heat Simple, three-part construction; 
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THE YOUNG MAN IN 
PEACOCK ALLEY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89) 








trifle. You are sailing in the morning. Our 
acquaintance ends naturally. Good-night.” 
The car was descending again. Allen waited 
for it as the victim of the execution might wait 
for the knife to drop. 
“But but I can’t let it end that way!” 
he cried. “Listen just a minute, Mrs 


Stop Nagging Oh” — he paused impotently sp ‘Aunt Helen!” At Last! An Easy Way To Keep 


he brought out in a de — wail. 


AGGING ata boy ae ee The austere face of the lady relaxed. She Your Floors Clean and Beautiful 


struggled with and barely conquered a telltale 
boy and bad for the mother— it twitch of the lips. But Mr. Renfew saw it, and, 











ele 
rt 


Millions of housewives keep their pianos, furniture and woodwork 





’ with reviving courage and great presence of , : . 5 ees - a : 
makesthem get on each other's nerves. sail, Siliowed her tate the elevator. clean and beautiful simply by dusting with a cheese cloth moistened with 
And yet many parents are con- “PH have Father telegraph you,” he went on LILOUID VENEER — they have found it a wonderfully simple, easy way. 
; ; ; breathlessly. “PIL get the Reverend John pA : “¢ 
“ee a ~ . . . ‘ « 
stantly nagging at their boys to “stand Menick, of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, to Now comes as simple and easy a way to keep floors clean and beautiful. 
up straight ae come and see you tomorrow. You know him, 
- th if He's my godfather. He'll tell you all about me 
hat can all be done away with i My sister Maud’s going to be married in London 
your boy weals a this month, to Captain Winchley of the Scot 
G;uards. She and Mother are over there now. 








I’m going over to give her away. Father has 
the gout and can’t travel. Dm allright  hon- 
estly | am,” he finished hopefully. 
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blades, the “Right-Posture” devive. you *- td pag A on other for polishing. A felt cushion prevents injury to furniture and base-boards. 
designed : ae “ canes ” ey. Polishing pad can be instantly detached and turned inside out, giving four sides to 
esigne by us at the suggestion of laughter. “My young friend,” she said, when é ; j : : raae 
a ; : wie deka alle aie Tad ) ; eee work with. When soiled, is easily cleaned by washing. 
a Public School Ph sical Culture she was able to speak, ‘I don’t know whether > 
| y i you are what you say you are, or the rank im You can buy this new L-V FLOOR POLISHER 
nstructor. . postor I have every reason to believe you. But with handle, polishing pad and a regular $1.00 bottle of 
When the “ Right-Posture™ device touches ea you gs 7s i audacity siggy vcs LIQUID VENEER —complete for $1.50 at any good 
, ithe an being I have ever met, ad er ennai one: Rane. 
Sep boy's shoulders, it says to him for you— aioe ea yar eke ee sick Department, Hardware, Furniture, Paint, Grocery or 
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Ralph Henry Barbour’ s 
New Book for Boys—FREE 


The most popular author of boys’ 
books has written a new story calle d 
“The Right-Posture Boy.”’ It is a 
tale of inspiration, teeming with in- 
terest and sure to be helpful to every 
boy who reads it. 


‘That ought to clear me! Now won't ou let 
me see Mildred for just a moment?” BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
He forced the collection into her hands. She Buffalo N. Y Bridgeburg Ont. Can. 
examined them slowly. She was beginning to ? 7 ? ? 
believe that this extraordinary youth was tell 
ing the truth. She had read in the newspapers 
of the coming marriage of Henry Renfew’s only 
daughter to an English officer. Irom the same 
ource Of information she had learned that 
Henry Renfew himself was the victim of an 
The Snellenburg Clothing Company ran k oe ee igre ati igre age" 
er’s wedding. She returneé 1 ticket ane 
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could not say. Then she was taken from him 
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“All right!” he said, with an exultant swing 
of the shoulders. ‘But you understand, of 
course, that ’m going to marry Mildred!” 

She shook her hand at him. 

“You're wholly incorrigible,” she said; and 
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return from Europe.” 


“Very well,” he said. “We'll let it go at 
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Any water, anywhere, 
releases its violet 
fragrance 


Hard water or soft—Jergens 
Violet Glycerine Soap lathers as 
freely in one as the other, and 
brings to your toilet that most 
appealing of perfumes—the 
delicate fragrance of fresh, 
sweet violets. 

We have caught this rea/ violet 
odor in the daintiest and clearest of 
soaps~ the color of fresh violet leaves, 
a beautiful, translucent green. 


Its sweet elusive perfume is left 
clinging to your face, your hands and 
hair, and the glycerine in it makes 
your skin soft, smooth and white. 


Jergens 


VIOLET 
Glycerine Soap 


kor sale by dealers everywhere 


Send 2c Ask your druggist for Jergens 
fora Violet Glycerine Soap first. If 
sample he hasn't it, send a 2c stamp for 
calle a generous trial size cake, Ad- 
dress the Andrew Jergens Co. 

Dept. 206, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In Canada. Get Jergens Violet Glycerine 
Soup from your druggist, or if you wish to 
tuke advantage of our sample offer, send a 
2c stamp to the Andrew Jergens Co.,, Ltd., 
Dept. 124-G, Perth, Ontario, 
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THE JAM GIRL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


“Whom was he with? What does he look 
like?” persisted her cousin. 

She turned away impatiently. ‘‘How can I 
tell! A man is with a dozen people in the 
course of an afternoon at the club. And as for 
looks, why, he looks ” she hesitated; she 
had been about to say like any other man, but 
she didn’t. ‘‘Count Pontarlier” did not look 
like any man she had ever seen. 

“Tt’s hard to describe those Frenchies,’’ her 
father came to her rescue, although he would 
have been much surprised to know it. ‘‘ Point 
him out to me tomorrow, Judy. I’d like to see 
the chap who sends my girl a greenhouse.” 

Judith turned cold to think what her father 
would say when he knew that ‘Count Pont- 
arlier’? and Hiram Bingham, 2d, were one and 
the same person. She just had to lie, no matter 
how she hated it. ‘He doesn’t expect to be 
there,”’ she said quickly. ‘*That was why he 
called me up. I think -—that he is going back 
to France.’’ Now it was Hiram she was angry 
with for creating a situation which made her 
tell lies to her father. It was all Hiram’s fault 
of course. 

Marvin's eyes were half closed as he watched 
her. “Ll wish Hiram Bingham, 2d, would go 
back to France with him,” he remarked care- 
lessly; but he did not fail to cv. erve that she 
stiffened suddenly and sent him a quick, ques- 
tioning glance before she went back to the 
piano and played music that was so sad and 
beautiful that it made Henderson want to weep 
or swear, he wasn’t sure which, 





UDITH had no opportunity of speaking to 

Hiram until they were on the tennis court in 
the presence of a hundred or more of Waloo’s 
best people. Public as it was she might never 
have another chance and she took advantage of 
it at once. 

“T wish you wouldn’t send me flowers or 
telephone to me under an assumed name, Mr. 
Bingham,” she began, and there was ared flag 
in each cheek that foretold a storm. 

He understood exactly how she felt and said 
so. “It is rotten. I don’t know why I did it 
the first time except that whenever I see you 
or think of you I remember that jolly time 
at Pontarlier. We didn’t know then that the 
quarrels of the fathers would make life hard for 
the children, did we? And last night? I told 
you why I did it last night.” 

“Ves, you told me,” shortly. Ple looked so 
depressed that she had to add: “And it was 
very thoughtful of you to offer to give up the 
game. But’’--and now she looked straight 
into his brown eyes, while Horatio Henderson 
on one side of the court and Hiram Bingham 
on the other wondered what on earth she was 
aying to him—‘ I can’t deceive my father.’’ 

He looked down into the gray depths of her 
eyes and his mouth softened in a smile that 
was wonderfully tender and that irritated two 
old men beyond measure and beyond words. 

Bless your heart. | don’t want you to deceive 
your father.” 

Henderson could not stand it any longer. 
He simply had to interrupt them to keep his 
daughter from making a fool of herself before 
the eyes of all Waloo. ‘Oh, Judith,” he called; 
and to the great amusement of the people near 
him he had to call more than once. When at 
last he had attracted her attention and she left 
Hiram and came to him he could think of 
nothing to say but, “Is that Pontarlier chap 
here?” 

She flushed, and involuntarily her eye 
back to Hiram as he stood on the service line 
in his white clothes, his sleeves rolled up to 
how his muscular forearms, and a tie of hi 
favorite brown the only color about him. ll 
| ” she stammered; when, luckily for her, 
play was called, and she could go back to the 
court without answering him. 

She was so conscious and nervous that she 
played a wretched game. All around the court 
people whispered: ‘‘What is the matter with 
Judith Henderson? She usually plays such 
yood tennis’’; or the men said plainly: ‘‘ She’s 
in rotten form today.’ Some of them put the 
blame for her nervousness on the fact that she 

is playing with the son of her father’s enemy, 
and others did not see how she could get a ball 
with her father and Hliram’s father glowering 
across the court. 


went 


T WAS Hiram who redeemed her bad plays, 

and made so many wonderful ones for himself 
that they won the sct. To be sure it was by a 
very small margin, but small as it was it gave 
them the victory, and a victory today meant 
that there would be another game tomorrow, 
when the finals would be played. 


‘| hope our fathers won’t die of suppressed 


rage before the tournament is over,” Hiram 
whispered between two games. ‘‘ Although I 
don’t know that they are suppressing much 


You feel the warmth of their wrath if you run 
between them. What is the matter with them 
anyway? They are sane enough on every 
point; but on the matter of 


other 


Bingham and 


Ifenderson they are raving lunatic 

“I know, he odded ruefully. “DT have 
done my best.” 

“So have I; but if courteous Consideration 


on the part of their children won't do the tric 
we will ha ve to try omething else 
‘For il ista 7 

He laughe: 1. aad 
even teeth. “Do y 
and now? and he 
gallery. 

The flash of his eyes sent her into a pani 
“Qh, no!” hastily. ‘Imagine telling secrets on 
a tennis court in the middle of a tournament!”’ 

“Td tell them on a baseball diamond in the 
middle of a league game if I couldn't vet any 


howed his white, strong 
ou want me to tell you here 
glanced toward the interested 
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CATALOG 


now being mailed, free. 


It is an excellent Guide 
Book of New York and Paris 
wearing apparel for 

women, Children and men. 


See Catalog for Parcel 
Post, Freight and Express 
Free Delivery terms 
throughout the U.S. 


Just write us: "Please 
send Free Catalog No. 10." 











®lectrics 


Make Cooking by Electricity Practical 


Cooking by, electricity has been attractive chiefly for its 
It is the practical utilization of electricity as a fuel 
that has had most thought in the production of Manning- 
Bowman Electrics, so that features that make for utility and 
durability distinguish every article of this line. 


The pleasure that you will derive from a Chafing Dish, 
Coffee Percolator, Tea Ball Tea Um or Toaster will many 


'B Ware Offers a Wide Choice 


With the addition of the electrics, the most satisfactory 
selections can be made from M-B Ware for cooking or 
heating devices for use with alcohol, electricity or on ordinary 
gas Or coal range. The variety of styles, designs and devices 
is most complete and will meet every demand of taste and 
On sale at jewelry, hardware, housefurnishing and 


oO times repay its small cost. 
e 
a 
: 
: 
a purse. 
department stores. 
An altractive and instructive booklet, 
\ will be sent anyone on request. 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO. 
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can make of it— children 
crave sweets because their 
bodies need it— and try the flavoring 


MAPLEINE 


in your next batch of FUDGE. 
It’s a delightful variety from the other 
kinds, and then you can also use Mapleine 
in your puddings, icings, and fillings for 
cakes, and for flavoring sugar 
Syrup for the hot cakes. if 
Grocers Sell It 


Send 2c stamp for Recipe Book 
* Mapleine Dainties.” 





Crescent Manufacturing Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 








The FREE MACHINE 


Invented and Pat’d by W.C. Free 
Insured against Torna- & 
does, Floods, Cyclones, Break- 
age,Fire. Thousands of these 
machines have been thu 
replaced during 1913. 
The FREE . 
Sews Faster, Runs Lighter, 
Is More Beautiful 
$2? notable pointsol superiority 
Write for booklet, semt grati 
THE FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Rockford, Ill. Dept. 2 









White Goods 


for Lingerie, Waists, Dresses 
Buy 12-yard 


way and cut 


pieces cheaper per yard that 
without waste. Be sure it’s 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, Insist upon 


King Philip Mills 


Nainsook Long Cloth Lady’s Cloth 
\t «all dealers—write for samples, select your goods 
it home If not at your dealer's we will supply 


ou immediately by parcel post. Write at once, 


King Philip Mills 29 Thomas St New York 








FRUIT CAKE 


Madeof the Purest Ingredients and Hand 
Cleaned selected fruits, L-very cake guaran- 
tecd. Ifnot as represented, money refunded, 

Price 60c a Pound 
(3-lb. to 2U-Ib. tins transportation prepaid 
Shipped to all parts of the world 
CRANE ICE CREAM AND BAKING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Expectant Mothers 


Elegant appearance on all occasions 
solid comfort and ease. Always drapes 
evenly fromt and bac k. Several styles 
and cloths, Also 


Maternity Dresses 


Kither garment costs you less than material and making. Pro 
ected by patents, Ilustrated booklet by return mail— write today 


Dept. A, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Everyday Uses of the 


“Wear-Ever’ 


Aluminum Roaster 


6. Baking Bacon. 
7. Frying Food. 
8. A food warmer. 
9. A drip pan. 
10. A bread box, etc. 


1. Steaming Fruit in jars. 

2. Baking on top of stove. 

3. Baking bread, biscuits, etc. 
4. Baking or steaming fish. 
5. Steaming corn, etc. 


The Thanksgiving Turkey may be evenly 
browned, the “ Wear-Ever ” Roaster heats 
quickly throughout. Not only does it save 
meat because it is self-basting, but it saves 
fuel, Aluminum stores up somuch heat that 
the Roaster may be used for baking on top 
of the stove over one burner—thus making 
it unnecessary to use the Oven, 

Fruit steamed in jars remains unbroken, 
tifulin appearance and of superior flavor. 

The “ Wear-Ever” Roaster is seamless—cannot 
rust—cannot chip or scale—has no hinges to break — 
the corners are round—is easily kept clean. 


WEAR-EVER 


is beau 


Replace utensils that wear out 


™ with utensils that ‘* Wear-Ever’”’ 

a f Wear-E-ver" utensils are not oblain- 
ALUMINUM = adle at your dealer's, mail us the coupon 

_ and 15 !vo-cent stam ps( 30 cents ). We will 


(a) send you a One-quart" Wear-l:ver"’ Sauce- 

So panand''The Wear-Kver Kitchen,’ a book- 
TRADE PARK let besroas: how to care for aluminum ware, 
SRBesS Bees Sees Sees eas’ 

THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept. 12, New Kensington, Pa. 
or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 


Please send me, prepaid, sample one-quart “Wear-Ever” 
Saucepan, for which I enclose 30 cents in staips, money 
to be refunded if I'm not satisfied. 
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Address 


1] buy cooking ware 


of (Dealer 


; Name) 








The Garter You’ve Looked for— 


4 That won't tear 
and is Comfy. 


i ill ear 


-¥ TheWilson 


Hose 
Supporter 


children have the 
xrealest freedom to 
bend, twist and 
move easily. That 
strong cord you see 
in the pic ture slides 
easily, And no mat 
terhowhard children 
romp, theirstockings 
are alwayskept trim 
without a tug orjerk. 
i this sensible, 
“comfy” garter. 

I or ( rirls or Boy 5. 2 
to 14 years, shoulder 
style or pin to-Waist 
style, black or 
white web, 25c. 
yeaa oe Give age. 

For women: ind misses, be feos vik on,with Cord and 
Slides, 25c. Women’s shoulder style, like on little 
girl, extra easy, a boon for Maternity wear, 50c. 
At dealer’s, or we mail postpaid at prices given, Wear them a 


week, then if not pleased, return thent— we'll refund your money 


A. M. WILSON CO., 101 Main St., Cherokee, Iowa 






























AUTUMN’S MIRROR 


reflects the pleasures of Summer,as Nature in tri- 
umphantbeauty preparesfor Winter. LABLACHE 
retains and restores that deli- 

cate touch of refinement, 
a fair complexion, which 
qualifies for social 
favorandpreferment. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be 
dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or 
Cream, 50c. a box 
of druggists or by 
mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send1zoc. 
for a sample box. ¢ 
BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers,Dept.A “% 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
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JAM GIRL. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


Ty 


other chance,”’ he answered quickly. “ Fore 
warned is forearmed,’” he continued, with a 
significance that made her look at him with 


eyes that were half frightened. 

It was Marvin who interrupted them, and 
for once Judith did not resent the interruption. 
She felt —she hardly knew what she felt, but 
the battle between her loyalty to her father 
and her right to choose her own friends was 
proving very wearing on her indeed. 

“What acur that Bingham is,” Marvin said 
pleasantly, as after the set they walked to the 


club house for something cool to drink. ‘A 
man with any fine feeling wouldn't make you 
0 unpleasantly conspicuous as he has done.” 


“A man with any fine feeling wouldn’t run 
down his college ¢ hum behind his ac Kk,” she 
retorted. 

**Much do you know what a man would do! 
And as for chums, Bingham was never a chum 
of mine; [ don’t chum with a fellow who i 
sneaky and underhand.’’ 

She flew to Hiram’s defense and a 
to her cousin’s wrath. ‘‘f don’t believe 
Mr. Bingham is sneaky and underhand in 
of your horrid hints and insinuations.” 

** You've said that before, and I’ve said that 
he was and that | would prove it to you, and 


dded fuc | 
that 
pite 


1 will. Just you wait until you see Hiram 
Bingham, junior, as he really is,” he sneered. 


“Ve isn’t a young god on a pedestal or a hero 
of romance or a beautiful Romeo, He is just a 
sneak, as I'll show you.” 


XI 


UST because little has been said of the tility 

first jams that were to be the autumn novel 
ties from the Bingham and Henderson factories, 
do not think that they were being neglected. 
Indeed, no. Matters were progressing very 
well in both plants. 

That same evening, when Henderson and his 
daughter came in after a silent but stormy 
drive back fromthe Country Club, they found 
Marvin, who had arrived before them, at the 
telephone, and as they entered he hung up the 
receiver and swung around, 

‘Ericson has just telephoned that the jars 
for the new jam have come”; he seemed much 
pleased to know it. “TI wish you would go 
down to the laboratory after dinner with me, 
Judy, and see them. They are something new 
for Henderson’s, and | would like to hear what 
you think of them.” 

It was a perfectly natural request. Judith 
had often nto the factory with her 
and had watched old [Ericson 
X pe riment in fruit com 


gone dow 
father and cousin, 
than one 
Her interest in jam had been 


make 


More 
bination Ome 


what diverted since she came home = from 
Murope, and because she realized this and re 
membered that she had neglected the new fall 
jam she smiled brightly at her cousin and said 
he would be glad to go with him. 

Henderson decided to accompany them; he 
jam factory, and 


Hender On 


was always ready to go to his 
the three drove downtown in the 
limousine, 

‘This is like the old 
with great satisfaction. 


days,” Marvin. said 
‘You haven’t been at 


the laboratory many times since you came 
home, Judy.” 
‘I've had so many other things to do. Ut’ 


hard for a girl to be both buttertly and bee. 
Sut fam interested; you know [am interested, 
Daddy.’ She slipped her hand into her father 
palm. ‘What did you finally decide to use for 
the new fall jam?” 

He sighed and squeezed her hand, ‘* That 
shows how interested you are,”’ he said dryly. 
“You don't know anything about it, and here 
it is almost time to put it on the market.” 

She turned scarlet and bit her lip. Her 
father had a perfect right to rebuke her for 
her lack of interest, but even justice does not 


always take the sting from rebuke. And as 
neither man went on to name the ingredients 
of Henderson’s fall novelty she did) not ask. 


They need not tell her any 
She would not ask. 


She was too proud. 
thing unless they pleased. 


Ske factory loomed blackly inhospitable as 
the car stopped before the steps that led 
down to the laboratory which was in the corner 
basement. Judith thought how blankly forlorn 
and almost pathetic the rows of darkened 
windows looked as she glanced up at them be 
fore following her father and cousin down the 
steps into the laboratory. Marvin called back 


to the chauffeur not to wait, but to come back 
in about an hour. 

To Judith the laboratory had always been 
the most attractive and mysterious room in 
the factory. The utensils and appliances for 
making experiments and tests had a special 
interest to her. She had used some of them at 
college, and in her senior vacation she had 


in the 


real 


worked with others here laboratory with 
old) Ericson, who had patience with her 
and admiration for her and prophesied that 
she would become jam maker if she 
would only put her mind to it. She looked 
around now with a sigh of satisfaction. It was 
all so spotlessly clean. It seemed impossible 
that a room in which men worked could be so 
immaculate, but she had never seen it other 
wise. In a glass case that ran the length of the 
room were samples of all the jams that the 
Henderson factory had given to the world, 


a great 


ranged in the different jars and sizes, from the 
apple butter which had been the first out put of 
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Chase Stockinet Dolls 


Indestructible. 
Look Like 


Live 


Babies 


Various 











Sizes 


Made of woven stockinet and fine 


cotton cloth filled with best 


specially 
clean cotton. 
The faces are formed and colored to 
resemble natural features. No 
paints are used. Masily cleaned with warm 
water. When old or worn we can repairthem. 
to fit. 
an aret- Type dealers sell them. If you ire 


our Descriptive Cire on oieen, o 
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miaty order dire Ve have been 
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! Practically Free. Artistic Rose pattern, in new 


| | French gray finish, Rogers AA Silver plate. 
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Send us the metal cap from Liebig jar and 10 j 
cents for a bouillon spoon ora tea spoon. Send = | 
one cap with 20c, for a table spoon. | 


We want you to know by 
' actual trial how the genuine 





COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF BEEF 

with blue signature across the label 
adds richness and flavor to cook- 
ing, stimulates appetite and offers 
the greatest aid to perfect digestion. 
Economical; a little goes such a 
long way in kitchen or sickroom. 

Address Dept. M 


CORNEILLE DAVID & CO. 
9 North Moore St., New York 
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will make plated ware look richer 
and more handsome than costly selid 
silver, dim and dull by neglect. 

Get a jar of Wright's today- 
begin using it, and watch the won- 
derful change. You will be proud 
of your silver. 

Cleans marble, and 
all metals. 


glassware 


Ask your dealer for it 
A large Sample Jar, enough to 
clean all of your silver, sent for 4c 
in stamps to pay postage. 
J. A.WRIGHT & CO. 
5 Court St., Keene, N. H. 
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the Henderson factory and which had been 
made from a recipe of Judith’s own grand- 
mother’s to the later marmalades and conserves 
which sounded more elegant, but tasted no 
better than the old-fashioned, toothsome but- 
ters. They were all there behind the glass doors, 
and Henderson regarded them with proud 
affection. Few men had done more than he had 
to sweeten a sour old world. 

On the glass-covered table stood a row of 
short, squat, blue jars which reminded Judith 
of something. She did not think what it was 
until Marvin took one in his hands and said: 

‘Attractive little jar, isn’t it?” 

Then she remembered; it came to her in a 
flash that young Hiram Bingham had said the 
same thing to her when he had taken up an 
old, blue pot of jam in Pontarlier. 

“Where did you get them?” she asked 
quickly, and took one in her own fingers. How 
it brought the past back — the breakfast in the 
scraggly arbor of the Hotel dela Poste, Madame 
of the three chins, the eager, helpful waiter, 
and Hiram Bingham as he questioned Madame 
about the ‘‘Raisiné de France.’ How long 
ago it seemed! 

“They are something new that the Star pot 
tery is experimenting with, a reproduction of 
an old French ware,’? Marvin was explaining, 
and with an effort she called her thoughts back 
from Pontarlier. ‘‘When Sneden, their travel 
ing man, was here in the spring, he showed me 
a sample and I ordered some. We've always 
put up our stuff in square bottles, but that is 
no reason why we have to keep on using square 
bottles. L believe this jar will sell itself, no 
matter what we put into it. There is something 
appealing about it.” 

“It’s ducky!” Judith stroked the sleek 
sides. “Did you get them especially for the 
new jam? 

“No; but we'll use them for it. IT realize the 
value of keeping to an established custom, but, 
as I said, there’s something appealing about 
these pots, and they seem to suit the new jam.” 


| ENDERSON had pulled a chair to the table 
and was looking at the array of pots with 
absenteyes. Oncebefore, when he and Bingham 
were partners, he had used old blue jars— jar 
that looked as if they had just come from the 
top shelf of grandmother's cupboard. They 
were not like these which Marvin had bought, 
| perhaps it was the difference that made him 


remember the old style which had been used 
one eason by the old Henderso and Bingham 
ictory. Bingham had wanted them, and whe 
he potter had failed to get his idea he had 
taken the clay and himself made a rough hape. 


He was a ver resourceful man in those day 
very resourceful! It was a pity that he had gone 
to piec a he had done Henderson looked 
from under broodit ny lid ‘ 

Have you heard anything about Bingham’ 
fall jam, Marvin he asked 

From what [ hear they haven’t decided on 
anything yet till groping for a clew. We'll 
have our stuff on the market first this season,” 
he exulted Old Bingham sent his son around 
the world for ideas, but he might as well have 


Ip at hi nephew 





kept him at home. We've done better staying 
right here in Waloo,” he boasted 
Henderson nodded thoughtfully. For some 
: aa 0 v of little jars on the table mad 
old partner In a more kindly 
( ‘ e had ce ed t 
yay 
| [sit nam ( le ( 1 r¢ 
] oO i elty | bye 
\] ( ) that me triumphant 
t I t one of his met ( 
) re cre nd J ( OOF 
ece of! eT sent m kitir 
3 | ) doa tk r like that 
J 1 Y ( Wi t 11 the rie 
yl ) firm would sp 
ym pet ! 
() ouldn’t it! M ou know of bi 
Hi Bi ! ) t e above 
ooping d «© himself Id find 
anything t | ce of ad r¢ to him 
He isn't so p 
‘ yt to the defense of young 
Bingham, to declare her belief that Hiram 
Bing} ) ( er pl the spy; but 
e ‘ eld r to The ould not 
believe her qos e center of the 
Henderson stronghol tt lace to sing 
1 ral of Mr. Bi 1 
OS 1 ) hite I 
I ( Ol 
Hlir 3 0 
1 | Tro t 
»| ( ) groune 
OF Who 
er’ € ¢ ew the door ope 
Th t © ro rectly o1 
n © puirs of eyes reco 
ized ti 
It 131 
Judith dre her breath in quickly and 
turned pal Her father ym the contrar 
t rned hery red 
‘Hiram Bingham! cried Marvin a Judith 


drew nearer to her father, and the little jar she 


holding dre pped to the floor with a crash. 
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Ladies’ Home Journal 
Patterns Nos. 8008 and 
7740—Negligee trimmed with 
Quaker Shadow Band No. 13301. 
Petticoat with flounce of Quader 
Shadow Lace No. 13308. You 
can obtain the above patterns 
from any dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns, 
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THE NEW AND SEASONABLE 
PATTERNS OF QUAKER LACES 
ARE READY FOR THE AMER- 
1CAN WOMAN OF FASHION 

HE variety of designs 

is wide, and every design 
is strikingly beautiful and abso- 
lutely correct. 

Quaker Laces are a highly 
specialized line designed to 
meet the demand of the sea- 
son’s styles. This makes 
selection easy. 

Bas designers are guided solely 

by the advanced and authori- 
tative forecasts from the style 
centers of Paris, London and 
New York. 

‘To you this means that no matter 
what design you may select it’s 
right if it’s Quaker. 

HROUGHOUT the country 

leading stores are showing the 
choicest products of the Quaker 
looms, 

Especially pleasing this season 
are the light effects in the Quaker 
Laces, such as shadows. 

Quaker Laces are not sold by 
mail. We cannot send samples, 
but we will gladly send you ‘*The 


Quaker Lace Book”’ free on re- 
quest. To see Quaker Laces, go 


to the best department stores, dry 
goods stores and specialty shops. 


Quaker Lace Company 


Makers of Quaker Laces, Quaker 
Curtains and Quaker Craft-Lace 


Philadelphia 


with 


Vari. 


look for the Quaker Head on the blue card 
Ihe lace shown here is Quaker Shad Ra 
No. 13582. 
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Beautiful Quaker Laces for Winter Styles 





Ladies’ Home Journal 
Pattern No. 7988—Gown of 
Quaker Shadow All-over No. 580 
insertion and edging of 
Quaker Shadow Band No. 3708. 
You can obtain the above pattern 
from any dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal Patterns. 


QUAKER 
LACKS 
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The #72 Manufacturing Co. 
86 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
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C himpanzee « 
No. 25 (10 in. high), $2.35 





MARGARETE STEIFF & co., 


Speedaway called 


Ear"’ is the well known brand of the Toy. ] 


16th St., Irving Place,N.Y. Inventor 


** Record - Peter’ ' 
The ** Button-in-the- 
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been recognized by artists themsely as the best of ar : : » = 
reproduction Permanent as well beautiful in  qualits . ; 2 be 
Unsurpassed fortraming for one home and forgif ift | i n 
ents to $50.00 At art store " t on approval 
ed 
Picture Catal eee Gane Bae 28 canta ( tarps accepted). Con Pts ‘ . 7 
tains 4O00illustrations— practically a Handbook of American 508 . Pde o ; 
\rt This cost deduc te d from a purchase of e Prints Delivery of Z isin 10 days. Immed 
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Family portraits done on private order from daguerreo- wterials matled free. 


Ypes, tintypes 
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, old photographs, et« 
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This exquisite 
Twilight Madonna, 
by Jessie Willcox 


Dresses Made to Order 


According to Your Measure 


Smith, is one of $7. 50 to $25. 00 Express 






thenewpicturesin = Phe Jatest and in a 
vide range pall nae fal ric ‘and color Ss A 
She Fit taranteed or money refunded 
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If you believe in music HD 
you need a Victor-Victrola Pal | 


c 

If you believe in the power of music to elevate your VE : 
thoughts and broaden your intellect, to stir your 1imagina- A: f 
tion and quicken your emotions, to soothe your mind and ee i 
lighten your toil, you can appreciate what it would mean to fo 
have a Victrola in your home. : 


Music is no longer a luxury to be understood and en- ™ 2 
jyoyed by a select few. Music has come to be an actual a 


necessity in every home, and its foremost exponent today hi 


is the Victrola. : 

With this wonderful instrument, you bring some music \Y. I 
into your life each day to add to your Mg. “ 
happiness and make your home more — es q 


an 




















; niin ne ‘ z. 2 
complete. ae — ay i 
ry ve ° ° . ’ ee bees VA8 sta 
here are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of ) ~ | {FE cer 
. = ‘ , age y ‘a =: nies 
styles from $10 to $500. ‘Sihieal |. > a cjuc 
° . ° ° ° are er : "G3, ma 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly the t es ani 
i ye ° £ 1. i i N Fa his 
demonstrate the Victor-Victrola to you and play any music | i » 
: ; "i iis aN Ve arti 
you wish to hear. | : ee hyy 
3 f ; h 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. Ly Ley. 7 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors ¥ : i es ’ 2 “de 
' i 4 | E face 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records \ me 
and Victor Needles— the combination. There RAY < Pi 
is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. ‘ ie ca 
SND. L 
mar 
wer 
for: 
fair 
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max 
yrea 
M 
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, A. ered 
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° %9 » e be % ty A 
HIS MASTERS VOICE Victor-Victr ‘Tf. _— 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. Oak Bisy fe 2 y 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on Victor-Victrola X, $75 
the 28th of each month Mahogany or oak 
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By Mrs. Christine Frederick 
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NCE I bought some cotton goods. The man first asked 
me $2 a yard, then he came down to $1, and, as I was 
about to leave without purchasing, he ran after me and 

offered it to me for fifty cents, which was the real worth of 
the goods and the price I finally paid for it. This incident 
is typical of the old idea of selling still extant in some few 
places—the custom of changing the price of an article to 
every customer who by ‘‘haggling”’ or ‘‘bargaining’”’ hopes 
to “jew” the dealer down from a first exorbitant price to a 
final moderate one. This same selling idea prevailed very 
generally in America until about thirty or more years ago, 
when two famous merchant princes jolted the world by 
plainly putting the price on every article, so that even a little 
child could buy with as much safety as a grown-up. We 
call this modern, honest-selling plan the “‘one-price”’ policy. 
This ‘one-price”’ principle should be understood by women, 
for when we as purchasers think and investigate more about 
it, as I have done, we will all get together for still more 
such reforms. 

You and J, as the largest purchasers of necessities, abso- 
lutely control standards of quality and are responsible for 
lack of more of them. When every customer was at the 
mercy of one dealer who might charge her sixty cents, and 
of the next who might charge her fifty cents for the same 
article, no standards of value were possible. Likewise no 
standardized branded articles of quality were possible with- 
out the ‘‘one-price”’ policy. And if we do not have standards 
of quality with a mark so that we can recognize them, and a 
price that doesn’t fluctuate, we women buyers for the family 
are helpless and confused. 


The “Cut Price” Evil Should be Shunned 


T MEANS everything to usas shoppers to protect ourselves 

_ by refusing to stand for low-moral selling methods. The 
“cut price” and alluring but fictitious, misleading “bar- 
gain”’ lead backward to the old chaotic times when dealers 
charged whatever they thought the customer would stand, 
and when the customer had nothing but the dealer’s word as 
to the reliability of the product she was buying. These new 
lures and schemes are only throwing dust in your eycs so that 
you don’t see what is being done to you. 

“Let the buyer beware” is the typical slogan of the old 
system of selling. Service, quality and satisfaction at a 
standard set price, with an equable advantage for all con- 
cerned in a transaction—including the wage-carner—is the 
new idea. As both we and dealers change locations so fre- 
quently nowadays it is far preferable that we look for the 
maker’s rather than for the seller’s or the dealer’s guarantee, 
and that we stand by a good maker once we know and trust 
his goods. 

Not only is this “‘cut price’? an evil which forces good 
articles from the market, but it is also one of the most 
hypocritical of present abuses. 

Recently I went into a so-called “ cut-price”’ drug store and 
bought a bottle of emulsion, marked ‘‘one dollar”? on its 
wrapper, for sixty-nine cents. Another day I bought a 
“dollar”? tonic for seventy-nine cents, a ‘‘fifty-cent”’ size 
face cream for thirty-nine cents, and a ‘“‘twenty-five-cent”’ 
tooth paste for nineteen cents. 

Now what is the real situation and how can these stores 
afford to sell for so much less than the price marked on the 
wrapper? 

Let me tell you the honest truth: my tonic and emulsion, 
marked ‘Price One Dollar” in large letters on the bottle, 
were not intended to sell for a dollar; they were meant to sell 
for about seventy cents, which would still allow the dealer a 
fair profit. They were only marked ‘one dollar”’ to allow 
any dealer who can do so to charge this maximum price and 
maximum profit, to make you think he is giving you a very 
great ‘‘cut”’ if he sells at the lower price. 

Many manufacturers are quite content to have this sort of 
double-faced price policy and hypocrisy go on, but I discov- 
ered that many other manufacturers felt just as impatient 
about it as I did. Such manufacturers said they would take 
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back their goods from the dealer rather than have the dealer 
set a different price—either higher or lower—than the one 
marked on them. 

I also found, on asking dealer after dealer in all kinds of 
commodities—hardware, jewelry, furnishing goods, shoes, 
etc.—that they, too, much preferred to sell standard-quality 
goods at one uniform, fair price. 

“If only there were some way,”’ said one dealer to me, 
“to stop other dealers from charging much more for some 
articles than they are worth—because they think you will 
swallow the bait they prepare—or having some one standard 
article priced below what you know it’s worth, it would be a 
great step toward lowering the cost of living. As it is they 
select, for example, So-and-So’s soap, which they know 
people like and want, and offer three cakes for ten cents. 
(They usually offer so small a quantity of this soap that they 
are sold out very quickly, sometimes in half an hour.) Then 
you go to the store, where they have some very clever dis- 
plays of the high-profit, low-standard goods they are really 
anxious for you to buy. If you buy these goods you pay 
high for the few cents you save on the soap. Of course it 
is nothing but a game to attract you with one thing—a good 
thing—at a ‘cut’ price, and sell you something else, not good, 
at a high price.” 


The “Private” Versus the Manufacturer’s Brand 


NOTHER distribution problem with another kind of 
abuse which we should know about is the ‘ private” 
versus the manufacturer’s brand of goods. 

When I go into a store and ask for ‘‘ Eureka Beans,” or a 
can of the “Lily Tomatoes,” I find that I get goods put up by 
an unknown manufacturer who does not stand behind his 
product. But when I ask for ‘‘Jones’s Tomatoes,”’ and see 
Jones’s name on the can, I know at least that Jones put the 
tomatoes up. 

There are many department stores and dealers, I find, 
who are fond of buying the anonymous kind of goods, with 
no name except a private one, from manufacturers, and 
putting their own names on them to lead people to believe 
that they, the dealers, manufacture them. One manufac- 
turer, for example, makes goods for six or a hundred such 
firms, and puts six or a hundred different “ private” labels on 
the same kind of goods. ‘These goods may sell at all kinds of 
prices, usually at more than they are worth. These stores 
prefer to sell “private’’-brand goods rather than the goods 
with the manufacturer’s name on them, simply because they 
make more profit on the ‘private’? brand. You've got to 
trust the store instead of the manufacturer; and, as the store 
has many other things to sell, it hasn’t so much to lose if you 
don’t like this one article. Therefore it isn’t so particular 
about the quality of this one article. 

The real manufacturer must be anxious about the quality 
if he hopes to stay in business, but the stores that distribute 
“private”’ brands usually care most about price. You are as 
a rule the loser when you buy “‘ private” brands, because you 
are taking steps away from your interests as an intelligent 
consumer when you take steps away from the manufacturer 
of known, responsible standards for every kind of goods. 
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It makes one blush to think we haven’t risen higher in our 
ideas of doing business, and especially does it make me blush 
to realize that the bulk of us women are still buying on the 
principle of ‘Let the seller beware,’ just as the unscrupu- 
lous business man has in the past said: ‘‘Let the buyer 
beware.”’ We drive all kinds of supposed sharp, shrewd bar- 
gains, and congratulate ourselves on a few pennies saved, 
little thinking of the hardships to workers, economic loss 
through failures, and deprivation of the dealer’s family of just 
profit. Nor do we realize that by falling prey to the bargain 
mania we encourage craftiness and make it easier for dis- 
honest business men to get our trade than for honest ones 
to get it. 

We do lots of talking and reading about the wickedness of 
business men, and we clap our hands to hear how business is 
being ‘cleaned up”’ and made more moral. But the more I 
look into the subject of the average housewives’ relation to 
the world of business the more I realize that business will 
never be more moral than we women—for whom the great 
bulk of the world’s trading is done—will allow it to be by 
our own actions. | am almost persuaded that business men 
do their business on a higher plane than we women do our 
business on. 

If we want to see morality in business we must be willing 
to adopt the same motto that the new generation of high- 
idealed business men practice, that in every transaction both 
parties must profit as well asevery one connected with it, ftom 
laborer to share owner. 

No transaction can be moral which is based on deception, 
baiting, injury to manufacturers, loss to dealers, unfairness 
to competitors, or eventual throwing out of work of factory 
laborers, or on sweatshop methods, underpay, bad work- 
ing conditions, etc. Yet millions of housewives’ boasts of 
“bargains’’ have cost all these things. 


The Practical Way for Women to Do Business 


WE WOMEN can all afford, in the long run, either to 
yay the fair uniform price necessary to make the pur- 
chase of an article a moral transaction to all concerned, or 
clse we can do without it. Surely if we have any conscience 
or feeling we will do without an article rather than realize that 
because we insisted on buying it at such a price men and 
women suffered, and factory owners had to fail. 

The same deadly condition will hit us in our own or our 
husbands’ and brothers’ and fathers’ work in life, in vengeance 
of our shortsightedness. 

The practical way for all of us women to do business on 
a high plane is very carefully to study quality standards 
and values of what we buy, such as we can afford, and then 
pay the regular set price for them, refusing to encourage 
baiting or to risk second-grade, damaged or imitation goods 
by buying the goods at ‘‘cut prices,” except under the most 
unusual and rare circumstances. 

If the goods are worth buying at all they are worth paying 
the price which natural competition has forced the makers to 
et on them in order to get and to hold trade. We nearly 
always have the privilege of buying any one of several brands 
and grades of goods if we do not like either price, quality or 
service. 

We should also discourage unbranded and unknown goods, 
which cannot be bought regularly in uniform guaranteed 
quality and quantity in enough stores to make it convenient 
to ‘‘standardize’’ on them. 

Our purchase of one little cake of soap may seem small and 
unimportant, but the manner in which we buy it, the price 
we pay for it, and the loyalty and intelligence we show in 
studying soap values and repurchasing satisfactory quality 
and se rvice—all these affect the entire soap world, as each 
of our other little purchases affects its world of trade. 

Phe hand that rocks the cradle also rocks most of the 
world’s industries, and that life in the cradle will be as 
deeply affected by the manner in which we, as women, rock 
the world’s industries, through the influence we wield as 
purchasers, as the manner in which we rock the cradle, 
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Mry rorst roromal Dinner 
By Betty Allen 
IX HAD been married exactly two months when the time The cake recipe called fora quarterof a cupfulof butter,a quarter 


came for us to give our first dinner. At first we thought — of a cupfulof dry cocoa, the yolks of two eggs and acupful of sugar 
we would invite our guests to one of the hotels, but when — creamed together. To this were added a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a 
we reckoned up thecost we found that impracticable. Sowedecided quarter of a teaspoonful of clove and half a cupful of cold water. 
togive the dinner athome. I decided that the whole meal should not > Then acupful of flour mixed with three teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
cost more than five dollars—a little less than a dollar-a person—so — and a little salt were added, and the whites of the two eggs beaten 
I knew that [must be economical. The following menuwas planned — stiff. The cakes were baked in tiny round pans and iced the day 


after a visit to the market: they were used. As our round dining-table seats six comfortably, 
Tomato Bouillon Crotitons allowing eighteen inches for each cover, I used the napkins and 
Duck en Casserole embroidered scalloped cloth that Aunt Molly gave us fora wedding 
Browned Potatoes Creamed Cauliflower present. The napkins were dinner size, and, when folded, the initials 
Rolls and Butter were in the center of the square, so they were laid flat at the left of 
Salted Peanuts _ Pickled Pear Radish Kose the plates. If the first course is not in place when the meal is 
re ; hestnut, tery and Green ie pper Salad 7 announced they are sometimes laid on the plates. Next came the 
strawberty saverian ream Chocolate Sponge Cake decorations, a beautiful combination of cosmos, with feathery aspar- 

Blac k Cottee Cheesestick ¥ 


agus to soften it. This was arranged rather low in a central crystal 
lirst of all the meat was chosen; a crown roast of lamb, roast becf, | vase surrounded by four smaller vases. 

turkey, chicken passed through my mind in rapid succession only : 

to be dismissed, for they were all too expensive if | bought enough x IACHL cover was laid silver for the meal up to the dessert, 

to look hospitable, and besides | could not have anything that placed in the order of use from outside toward the plate—that 

needed attention at the last moment. At last I decided on duck, — is, the soup spoon and the dinner knife were on the right and the two 


which is always cheap in November, for 1 knew that it would make — forks on the left. At the tips of the knives were placed crystal 
a delicious casserole, which would ‘‘look cnough’’? and could be — goblets—they are being used for dinner, but are not correct at any 
prepared beforehand, besides being easy for John to serve. other meal—and at the tips of the forks the bread-and-butter plates 

As only stock SOUP is proper for dinner tomato bouillon CC med and preade I Bread with butter } Ippo ed to be 1p rfluous at 
the best choice. for vegetables with the duck browned potarot a formal dinner, but nearly every one enjoys it, so it eemed better 
and creamed cauliflower seemed most appropriate; while for the taste to use them. The place cards | made myself, decorating them 
salad, celery, green peppers and chestnuts were seasonable. in cosmos design and placing them on the napk in 


Ateach plac el laid a servic e plate and just above it an individual 

HESITATED for some time over the dessert. An ice was not nut-dish filled with salted peanuts. “Two cut-glass dishes, each of 
practicable because J’d have to freeze and pack it myself, so the — radish roses and pickled pears, were placed on the buffet. Three sets 
preserve Closet was levied upon for a pint jar of the strawberries — of small salts and peppers were used, One pair for cach two guests 


which were canned the previous summer, and | made them into a Individual sets of saltspoons and dishes are equally correct. 

Javarian cream. As this isa heavy dessert chocolate sponge cakes \s dinner was to be served at seven I prepared the casserole and 
seemed a suitable accompaniment. With the coffee I planned to — set it to cook slowly at four. The disjointed duck was rolled thor- 
serve cheesesticks instead of the usual rare cheese and crackers, oughly in flour, then browned and packed into the casserole with a 
which are more expensive. Olives and salted almonds were a temp- cupful of mushroom bits and a few peas, then covered with soup 


tation, but that meant seventy cents forrelishes alone, so I purchased — stock seasoned with salt, pepper, half a teaspoonful of onion juice 
raw peanuts and salted them myself. Instead of olives the preserve — and a teaspoonful of powdered mint. [then had an hour anda half 





closet was again called upon for a jar of pickled pears, in which to rest before putting together the salad and setting it in 
The following list gives the exact Cost of everything on the menu, the ice box to marinate. The cream sauce for the cauliflower was 
as purchased in a New York market and calculated by my recipes: made and set over hot water to keep warm, the potatoes were placed 
ee a a ee oe $0.18 r¢ ady in apan to brown in the ove n,the meat di hes were set to heat 
Huck. en Casserole (5 Pounds.of Duck at 25 Cont 125 and the salad and Bavarian plates were chilled. 
Browned Potatoes ‘ : . ° ; ‘ OG 
Creamed Cauliflower. 19 B' THUS time it was after six o’clock,and the maid arrived. We 
Salted Peanuts AS J went over the menu together until she was familiar with my 
Pickled Pears ; ; . 13 plans. *SDo you alway s place to the right and pass to the le ft, hold 
Radishes | Ri . . 10 ing the tray low 2”? Tasked. And, with a final caution to watch the 
ee ee oo. _ a glasses and replenishthe but ter, 1 fe It contident that all would vo Well. 
Chocolate Sponge Cakes. _ "6 he Dearest Man sat at the head of the table whik Tot ourse, Was 
Black Coffee... .....* OX Opposite. Our guests were placed alternately, wives and husbands 
Home-Made Cheesesticks —. 09 not being partners, no attempt being made to honor any special 
Rolls and Butter 2... 1... , 18 guest by seating. As the soup was already served the maid passed 
Total... .. ee, a a $3.22 thecrodtons immediately. 


In clearing Anna collected all the spoons in a basket lined with 

These figures were under the $5 limit, so | found that T could pay Canton flannel, then removed two soup plates at a time from either 

a maid $1 to wait on table and still have a surplus for flowers. left or right, according to the position of the guests, leaving the 

service plates still in place. She then brought the warm dinner 

HE day before the dinner T set the house in perfect order, and plates, placed them at the Dearest Man’s left, replacing his service 

did most of the cooking. The bouillon recipe called for half acan plate with one of them. The casserole was then set before him. 

of tomatoes, two slices each of onion and carrot, chopped, one Anna removed the lid to a side table and passed the duck to each 

teaspoonful of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, a pint guest as soon as it was served, replacing the service plate with it. 

of boiling water,a little Worcestershire sauce, a bit of bay leaf and ‘The first guest to be served was the lady on John’s right. 

two teaspoonfuls of beef extract dissolved ina quart of boiling water. For the next course I happened to be served first, and at the last 

I stewed the tomatoes and seasonings and the pint of water for our other lady guest was first served, In this wav nobody was 

twenty minutes, then added three cupfuls of boiling water and always last. The hostess should not invariably be served first, and, 

strained it all through double cheesecloth to make it clear. I simply unless there isa hich official or a very old person at table, the ladies 
reheated it, and, just before serving, added the extract dissolved in are served in turn. ( t 

the final cupful of boiling water. flower, sprinkled with browned crumbs and served in ramekins, was 

The duck for the casserole was cleaned, singed and cut up; both — placed at the right of each guest; in case the vegetable had not been 


potatoes and cauliflower were boiled. The salad recipe called fortwo moist it could have been put directly on the dinner plate. The 


cupfuls and a half of shredded celery, three shredded green peppers, relishes were then passed. In clearing for the salad course the 


he potatoes were then passed, and the cauli 


a cupful of halved chestnuts, lettuce and French dressing. The casserole was removed first, then the silver and ramekins, and finally 
celery and peppers I prepared and put into salted water, and I the meat plates were replaced by the individual salad 
washed the lettuce and put it ina tightly closed crock to crisp. After the salad course the table was entirely cleared except for 

The Bavarian I made in a large melon mold, so that I could the goblets, nut-dishes and decorations, the Cloth was crumbed, 
serve it myself at the table. The recipe called for a cupfuland ahalf the forks and spoons for dessert were placed, and the chilled plates, 
of canned strawberries, sifted, three-quarters of a tablespoonful of ice-cream knife anda serving spoon placed before me. I then served 
gelatin, a tablespoonful of lemon juice, three-quarters of a cupful of the Bavarian, after which the little cakes were passed. T'inger-bowls 
powdered sugar and a cupful and a half of whipped cream. The replaced the dessert. 


gelatin was allowed to stand in cold water to cover, melted over Coffee and cheesesticks were served in the library. 
steam and added to the strawberry and lemon juice. When the The evening wasa complete success, and after our guests had gone 


mixture began to thicken I folded it into the whipped cream, beaten the Dearest Man slipped his arm around me inappreciation. “Betty, 
with sugar, and poured it into the mold. There were enough berries the dinner was great! How did you ever do it?” he said. 
left to serve as a sauce, and half a cupful of extra cream was whipped 


t Sa “And it cost only five dollars and twenty-two cents, flowers and 
for final garnishing. 


all,” I answered sleepily. 
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Makes You Doubly Appreciate 


N 
» Onyx Ware 


** The World’s Best Enamel Ware’”’ 


Wy 

A [- OLIDAY COOKING 
is the most exacting 

AY Of the entire year. Be pre- 
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—< 
3 
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~\ 
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h pared for it this season by using 
Onyx Ware. You will then get 





y the best, most economical and 
sanitary cooking results. 


Onyx Wareis different from all 
other wares. The three tough 
vitreous enamel coatings are 
fused so perfectly to the heavy 
steel base that the surface is 
absolutely impervious toall grease, 
moisture and acids. 

The beautiful finishand lustre of Onyx 
are not injured by scorching or scrap- 
ing witha knife. This you cannot do 
with metal wares. With ordinary usag 
Onyx Ware is practically everlasting, 
Stands most abuse, best for every use. 
Comes in styles adapted for every cook- 
ing use. Ask your dealer and insist on 
the genuine Onyx Ware. 
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Would you like our hooklet ** Kitchen 

Wisdom” which contarcns many help 

ful suggestions? It's freeon request 
Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 
111 Beach Street, Terre Haute, Ind. i) 
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BECOME. A NURSE 


ing. I earned 

publ] litionwhilestud J rece S20a week,’"” 
Eednal’. Henderson, fendicott, Wash. (portrait 

‘ee ( hautauqua School 

| of Nursing has trained 

thousands of Womenin 

their ow: homes to earn 


$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
2 Send for a « py ol ** How I 
@ Became a Nurse” and our 
‘car Bool 248 pages 
with actual experience ol 
Chautauqua Nurses. 






Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
sent free to all inquirers 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main St. Twelfth Year Jamestown, N.Y. 








WE PAY FREIGHT 
12 oy United Mills Mfg. Co. 
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song’ and *‘short’” nainsook dresses 49¢ 
up; hand made dresses $1.35 up. 39 piece 
“Layette” $10.17. Maternity and Nur 

ing Corsets and all Infants’ needs delivered 


free at lowest price 
uart Baby Shop 
57A West 39th St., 


52 Page Catalog Sent 
Free in Plain Envelope New York City 


Artistic Hair-Bow 
| (AON 2 eE™ x astener 


mye 



















hair Keeps bows fresh One Art 


ildi ‘ 7 t : \ 

can be used on different bows \t ribbon “7. ) Price 
counters, Retail dealers supplied by = 15¢ 
Marshall Field & Company, Chicago \ 


100 wieinc § 


INVITATIONS 
HighestGrade— Nota printed imitation, Correct styles. 
Each additional hundred $2.25, Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Tramsportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER ENGRAVING CO. 
_ Calling Cards, $1.00 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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Desserts 





a ore A LA POLONAISE. 
Butteraringmold. Boilthree cup- 
fuls of milk. Sprinkle in three table- 
spoonfuls of farina, boil slowly until 
thick, let cool, add two well-beaten 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of sugar and 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Pour into 
a wet ring mold, twist buttered paper 
over the top, steam gently for one hour. 
Turn out and brush over with two table- 
spoonfuls of melted apricot preserves. 
Put stewed pears around the border, 
fill with sweetened whipped cream and 
decorate with blanched almonds. 





RAPE TAPIOCA. One cupful of 
tapioca, one quart of grape juice, 
half acupful of sugar, two eggs and one 
teaspoonfulof vanilla. Soak the tapioca 
in cold water, to cover, overnight. In 
the morning put the grape juice and 
tapioca in a double boiler and cook until 
the tapiocais clear. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs and the sugar together until 
light; then beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, stir into the yolks and sugar, add 
to the tapioca, and stir and boil for one 
minute. Remove from the fire, add 
the vanilla and pour into a wet mold. 
Serve with whipped cream, 


Re ee ne 
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ISH PATTIES. Make a white 

sauce by cooking together one 
tablespoonful of butter and one table- 
spoonful of flour. Stir in one cupful 
of milk and cook for five minutes, stir- 
ring allthe time. Add a few drops of 
lemon juice and the beaten yolks of 
two eggs; season with salt, paprika 
and pepper and one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley. Add one cupful of 
cold cooked fish free from bones and 
skin. Serve in hot patty cases. 





YSTER SOUFFLES. Blend 

in a saucepan two tablespoonfuls 
of butter and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour; add gradually two cupfuls of 
milk, and cook five minutes; add one 
teaspoonful of mushroom ketchup, one 
pint of oysters cut in small pieces, 
rejecting the muscles; beaten yolks of 
two eggs, salt and pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, a few 
drops of lemon juice, and the whites of 
eggs stifly beaten. Turn into buttered 
fireproof dishes, cover with buttered 
cracker crumbs, and bake in a pan of 
hot water twenty minutes. Decorate 
with lemon cut in points. Serve hot. 







INEAPPLE SPONGE. One cup- 

ful of pineapple juice, one cupful 
water, one tablespoonful lemon juice, 
two tablespoonfuls gelatin, four table- 
spoonfuls sugar, whites of four eggs. 
Dissolve gelatin in water, add sugar, 
lemon and pineapple. Beat whites of 
eggs stiffly, then gradually beat in the 
gelatin. When setting pour into a wet 
mold. Decorate with pineapple. 





OTTAGE PUDDING. Put one 

tablespoonful of gelatin into a 
saucepan with one cupfulof milk. Mix 
one tablespoonful of cornstarch with 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar and half a 
cupful of milk, then add to the gelatin 
and cook for five minutes, stirring all 
the time. Remove from the fire, add 
the well-beaten yolks of two eggs, a 
pinch of salt and half a teaspoonful of 
almond; mix and pour into a wet mold. 
Turn out and decorate with whipped 
cream and preserved cherries. 





SPIC AND SHRIMP SALAD. 
Pour a little liquid aspic jelly into 

a wet mold, allow it to set, place in 
two shrimps, set them with a little of 
the jelly, then fill up the mold with 
more aspic jelly. Turn out when firm, 
and decorate with shrimps and parsley. 








WEETBREADS A LA SU- 
PREME. Blend one tablespoon- 

ful of butter with one tablespoonful of 
flour, add one cupful of stock, one 
small sliced onion and one clove; allow 


to cook five minutes; add two teaspoon- 
fuls of cream and the yolk of one egp; 
cook one minute, add one teaspoonful 
of lemon juice, strain. Lay two sweet- 
breads in cold water for one hour. 
Put them in a saucepan, cover with 
cold water, bring to the boil; cook two 
minutes, again put them in cold water. 
Trim off all fat and gristle. Put ina 
saucepan with two cupfuls of stock, a 
few slices of carrot and onion; cover 
with a buttered paper and cook gently 
one hour. Arrange on a hot dish, and 
pour the sauce over. Garnish with 
peas and chopped pickled walnuts. 


lways 





OCOA DESSERT. Mix half a 

cupful of cocoa with four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, add yolks of two 
eggs, one cupful cream and a quarter 
of an inch of cinnamon stick; cook ina 
double boiler until it begins to thicken. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of gelatin dis- 
solved in a quarter of a cupful of boil- 
ing water, a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful 
and a half of vanilla and whites of eggs 
stiffly beaten. When cool add two cup- 
fuls and a half whipped cream; strain 
into a wet ring mold. Serve with 
whipped cream in center. Decorate 
with chopped nuts and cherries. 





PRICOT SOUFFLES. One cup- 
ful apricot purée, one teaspoonful 
lemon juice, two tablespoonfuls apricot 
sirup, whites of three eggs, one table- 
spoonful gelatin, half a cupful whipped 
cream, twotablespoonfuls sugar. Pre- 
pare purée by rubbing canned apricots 
through asieve. Use alittle sirup with 
the apricots, and do not make the purée 
too thick. Dissolve the gelatin in two 
tablespoonfuls of sirup and strain into 
the purée. Add lemon juice, sugar, 
beaten whites of the eggs and cream. 
Divide into dainty dishes, and, when 
set, place half an apricot on top. 
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GGS EN COCOTTES. A little 

fireproof dish is required for each 
person. Butter the cups, put a table- 
spoonful of cream into each, and on 
this carefully break an egg. Sprinkle 
a little salt, paprika, pepper and finely 
chopped parsley on each, Place the 
cups in a pan of boiling water to come 
halfway up the cups; put a piece of 
buttered paper over, let them steam 
gently until the eggs are just set. 
Serve immediately with buttered toast. 





URRIED RABBIT EN CASSE- 

ROLE. One rabbit, three table- 
spoonfuls chopped cocoanut, one table- 
spoonful lemon juice, one chopped 
onion, one teaspoonful sugar, four 
tablespoonfuls butter, one tablespoon- 
ful curry powder, half a cupful milk, 
one cupful stock, one teaspoonful Salt, 
one cupful plain boiled rice. Joint 
rabbit neatly, fry a light brown in 
butter; remove from pan; fry the onion, 
add the curry powder, cocoanut, sugar, 
salt, milk and gravy; put back the 
rabbit and simmer one hour; add lemon 
juice and surround with rice. 

















The 
Red Man’s 
Gift 


When the Pilgrims came 
to America the chief arti- 
cle of food of the Indians 
(one of the most stalwart 
races of men the world has 
ever produced) was “In- 
dian Corn.” 


The women g’ und it 
in hollowed stones, and 
cooked it in a rude man- 
ner, but it, together with 
meat taken in the chase, 
sustained a race of mus- 
cular giants. 


Two or three hundred 
years of cultivation has re- 
sulted in a very superior 
grade of this Indian Corn, 
and the food expert has 
produced therefrom, by 
skillful cooking, a food 
delicious beyond the com- 
prehension of the past — 


Post 
Toasties 


“Toasties” have a flavor 
wonderfully tempting, and 
come ready to eat direct 
from package with cream 
or milk—and a little sugar, 
if you like. 


Grocers everywhere sell 


Post Toasties 
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WO college girls were leaving 
a tea-room. ‘I was so cold 
before I drank that chocolate,’ 
remarked one, “that I almost had a chill. Isn’t it queer how just 
a little bit of something to eat will warm one up ona cold day?” 

In spite of these days of enlightenment this same point of view 
is held not only by the two college girls, but also by the majority of 
educated women. Food is to the body as coal is to the furnace, but 
this fact means little or nothing to the average mother. 

Those who keep warm when the thermometer hovers near zero 
are not swathed in heavy flannels, muffled with scarfs and burdened 
with furs; they are those whose rosy cheeks, bright eyes and spring 
ing steps denote correct feeding and adequate digestion. Right 
feeding in winter does not concern itself with quantity, but rather 
furnishes a suflicient amount of nourishment with a minimum of 
waste. The individual who eats too much cannot utilize the large 
amount, and it is passed off, partly digested, as waste from the skin, 
kidneys and bowels. ‘This overexerts the waste channels and much 
of the energy gained is used in eliminating food clinkers. ‘Thereby 


By Ida Cogsw« 


the vitality is lowered and the individual becomes “run down,” 
and is subject to colds, grippe and indigestion. ’ 
UEL foods are meats, starches, sweets and fats. It is poor 


economy to go without meat, for health is more important than 
butcher’s bills. Meat isan absolute necessity in the winter diet, for it 
is the principal muscle-making food. It consists mostly of protein, 
and, as thisisa compact and easily digested form of building material, 
it is primarily valuable as a former of tissue. The digestion of meat 
begins immediately on reaching the stomach—the cells of which it 
is constituted are broken down, and the burning, or oxidation, 
liberates heat. For this reason meat may also be termed a quick 
fuel. As meat contains stimulating properties it accelerates the 
body functions and quickens the assimilation of all other foods. 

Although meat is the only food on which life can be supported 
indefinitely it cannot be termed “perfect,” because it is deficient in 
other necessary elements. It would take about four pounds and a 
half of meat aday tosupply necessary energy, and such amount would 
overburden the digestion and clog the waste channels. Like all other 
foods meat should be used with discretion, an over-amount being as 
detrimental as none at all. In the winter dict a safe rule i 
meat or fish at one meal, with a dish of eggs, fish, nuts, chees 
other protein for the main course at the other meals. 

Starches and sweets are entirely fuel or activity foods, 
mission being to create quick energy. When a sudden heat in the 
stove is desired the housewife adds a little kindling to the dying 
fire. When the vitality is lowered a cup of cocoa or a little rice with 
melted jelly will restore energy because it adds kindling to the body 
flame. But, like the fire of light wood, it is soon consumed and the 
inertia again appears. Starch is to the dict as kindling to the fire: 
it produces a quick heat, then burns itself out. A lad was working 
his way through college and boarded for two dollars a week with a 
poor family. ‘The diet consisted chiefly of potatocs, and during the 
winter he not only lost flesh, but also boils appeared on face, body 
and neck. The fires of his life burned quickly—then flickered down 
to low vitality. “The impoverished diet continued its insidious work, 
the young man lost several weeks of school, and, failing to pass his 
cxaminations, gave up his ambition and went back to the shop. He 
little knew that this failure was due to lack of proper food. 

The term “starches and sweets” includes all cereals, potatoes, 
macaroni, rice, starchy vegetables, white bread, muffins and biscuits 
cakes, puddings, pastry, candy and cookies. 

The third fuel food is fat. It is unlike starch because it produces 
a lasting or latent heat. When Canadian lumbermen are hard at 
work they demand food “that sticks to the ribs,” pea soup with 
plenty of salt pork being a favorite meal. Fat is latent or reserve 
heat, because the time consumed in digesting it is longer than that 
of any other food. In fact if the diet is well balanced the heat result 
ing from fat is not altogether used in every-day living, but is stored, 
in the form of reserve force, against the wearing day of sickness or 
stress. The term “fats” includes bacon, salt pork, sausages, olive 
and peanut oils, butter, cream, fat ham, peanut butter and all kinds 
of fish put up in oil. 
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ESIDES meat to make muscle, starch to furnish quick energy 

and fat to afford reserve force, the body needs the eliminating 
qualities of fresh fruits and uncanned (or fresh) vegetables to cleanse 
the blood and keep the waste channels awake and active. In Great 
Britain the cranberry is an indispensable adjunct toa ship’s stores, 
being used as a preventive against scurvy, a common consequence 
of a diet consisting mostly of starch and salt meat. In Northern 
countries the cranberry is gathered as a precious winter food, dried 
on long strings and used as an antidote to the overmuch fat demanded 
during the rigorous winter. In our own country the cranberry 
occupies a place of ornament, being served as a historical addition 
to the turkey, or as an occasional sauce when the housekeeper desires 
“something quick and easy.” 

Away in the foothills of the Blue Ridge lives a quaint woman 
who knows the value of her ‘‘cranb’ry mash.” ‘‘When the berries 
are red,” she said, ‘‘I leave the autumn work and go to pick ’em. 
If it warn’t for cranberries,” she added, ‘‘me and Phil would be 
liver yeller all the winter; cranberries is a fine tonic.” 

Like many other traditionary tonic foods the cranberry has a real 
place as a liver stimulant, its large percentage of citric acid serv- 
ing to counteract the overburden of fat and starch, while its iron is a 
splendid blood purifier. Like the greens of the spring diet the cran- 
berry has a definite and neglected place in the winter menu, its 
persistent use serving in many cases to assuage the doctor’s bill. 

Oranges, lemons and grapefruit may also be added to the list of 
the winter’s tonic fruits, any one containing a specific amount of 
citric acid. Whenever they can be obtained grapes are an unequaled 
winter fruit, bringing tartrates of soda, potash, phosphoric acid, 
lime, magnesia and iron to the body in such form as to be almost 
immediately assimilated into the blood. 

As in the diet for spring and summer the fresh vegetable has a 
definite place in the winter diet—not only green vegetables, but also 
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11 B not canned, as beets, 
‘ 1B carrots, turnips, parsnips, oyster 
plant, onions and cabbages. None 
of these lose their salts and acids when taken from the ground, 
although the water is somewhat evaporated, causing a withered 
appearance, : 

Of the green vegetables peculiar to the winter season celery is 
generally the most available. As it contains a generous proportion 
of salts or minerals it is peculiarly valuable as a blood food. Water- 
cress may be found under the ice in all Northern brooks—a bountiful 
provision of Nature to supply phosphorus and sulphur in sufficient 
quantities. Lettuce, endive and parsley can be obtained throughout 
the year in city markets, and are valuable assets to the winter menu. 
In the country stores they cannot always be secured, but they may 
be grown in hotbeds and window-boxes. 

\s lettuce and endive do not need much sun or demand great heat 
it is always possible to find a suitable window for them. Parsley, 
to be of a rich green, needs sunlight. An attractive way to grow it is 
to obtain a wooden paint-bucket, bore half-inch holes in the sides, 
fill the bucket with rich earth and plant the sceds in the holes. 
When hung in a sunny kitchen window the seeds will germinate in 
about two wecks, the final result being not only a delightful season 
ing for the winter foods, but also a real ornament to the room. 

Mince pic, sausages, griddle cakes, roast pork, oatmeal, doughnuts, 
pork and beans and suet puddings all have a certain niche in the 
winter menu, but they must be used in proper combination. Sausage 
is a fuel food, for example, and should not be used in a menu other 
wise replete with fat. When used properly sausages should appear 
ina menu of the following type: Chicken bouillon, sausages and 
mashed potatoes, bread and butter, celery and baked custard. In 
this menu the only additional fat is butter, while the eggs of the 
custard supplement the deficient protein or meat. 
¥ INTER meals must be planned so that no one food predomi- 

nates, so that they contain one protein (in the form of meat, fish, 
eggs, cheese or nuts), one fat besides butter, one or two starches, some 
fresh vegetable or fruit,and a sweet. [Hf possible the meal should begin 
with something hot, as a cup of soup or a little warm spiced grape 
juice, not because they produce warmth through their own heat, but 
because they stimulate the digestive juices to greater activity. It 
must be remembered, however, that in winter it is necessary to work 
in an extra amount of fucl food to overcome the wearing away of the 
tissues through oxidation, yet this must be done in such a way that 
nausea will not Meals sting of starch and sugar 
are sure to produce sick headaches sooner or later. Both sugar and 
fats must be introduced generously into certain of the foods, the 
remainder of the menu consisting of other elements. ‘To illustrate 
Cabbage will take up one-third of its weight in fats, mashed potatoe 
one-half, baked potatoes three-fifths, and peas one-fourth. When the 
family seems to lack energy add extra olive oil or butter to the vege 
tables, then turn back and add some more. If the children seem 
tired a quick energy food is probably needed, but do not urge a larger 
quantity; prepare cocoa or apple sauce, or some other dish, making 
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it sweeter than usual, and do not demur when your boy “loads” his 
cereal with sugar. He needs it or he would not do it. 
Dict in the winter differs from that of any other season. It is a 


time of brisk winds, snow and ice; and the colder the weather the 
greater oxidation there is in the body. A small boy remarked: 
“Somehow | can’t seem to eat enough in winter.” The fires of his 
life burned swift and fast; with coasting, skating and snowball 
fights he used energy almost faster than he could make it, which 
explained the perpetual emptiness of the cooky-can and the grains 
of sugar spilled near the wooden bucket. 


Properly Balanced Winter Menus 


BREAKFAS1 
Cereal With Stewed Figs 
Corn Omelet 
Ientire-Wheat Muftins 
Cottee 
Cereal Coffee or Cocoa for the 
Children 


3REAKFAST 
Baked Bananas 
Uncooked Cereal 
Cream or Rich Milk 
Shirred Eggs 
Buckwheat Cakes and Sirup 
Coftee 
Cereal Coffee or Cocoa for the 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER Children 
Dried Lima-Bean Chowder 
Suttered Toast 
and Pimento Slaw With 
Oil Dressing Be 
sJaked Apple Dumpling 
Lemon Sauce 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cabbage Split Pea Soup, Crofitons 
iked Onions Stuffed With Nuts and 
Served on Cream Toast 
Steamed Date Pudding, 
Hard Orange Sauce 
DINNER 
Clear-Stock Soup, Croatons 
Pot Roast of Lamb 
30iled Unpolished Rice 
Carrots Baked in Tomato Jitice 
Bread and Butter 
Salad of Winter Beets and Celery 
With Oil Dressing 
Juice Sponge With Soft 
Custard 


DINNER 


Clear Celery Bouillon 
Round Steak With Onion 
Carrots and Tomatoes 
Saked Stuffed Potatoe 
Bread and Butter 
Salad of Cooked Diced Turnips, 
String Beans and Green Peppers 
Cranberry Cake 


Praised 


Grape 


BREAKFASI BREAKFASI 
Halves of Grapefruit 
Browned Codfish in Cream Be 


Orange 
Creamed Potato 


won 


Raking-Powder Biscuit lioney Corn Muffins 
( oftee Coffee 
Cereal Coffee or Cocoa for the (creal Coffee or Cocoa for the 


Children Children 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Vegetable Chowder 
3read and Cheese Soufflé Rak 
3oston Brown Bread and Butter 
Sliced Oranges Oatmeal Cookies 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cream of Tomato Soup 
d Sweet Potatoes With Peanuts 
Celery 
*-Wheat Bread and Butter 
Baked Custard 


Whol 


DINNER 


HIot Oyster Bouillon 
of Lamb (From Preceding 
Dinner) 
3read and Butter 
Lettuce, Apple, Grape and Celery 
Salad With Boiled Dressing 
Warm Gingerbread 
Whipped Cream 


DINNER 
Hot Grape Juice 
Chicken Potpie With Biscuit 
Crust 
Soiled Onions Winter Squash 
Pineapple Salad 
With Fruit Salad Dressing 
elly Sandwiches 


Casserole 
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is more 
than 
pure: 

It is 


Pompeian 
Olive Oil 
has the 
delicate 
‘fruity”’ 
f | avor 
which 
CO mes 
only from 
= a high-grade 
sclected olives ripened on the 
sunny slopes of the Mediter- 
ranean Shore. 

Pompeian Olive Oil is the first 
pressing from this perfect fruit. No 
chemicals are used in refiningit. No 
odors from other merchandise can 
affect it. You receive it completely 
protected both from air and light. 
And with all its delicious native 
quality and flavor perfectly retained. 


In air-tight, light-proof sealed tins. 


Half pints, 25 cts. Pints, 50 cts. 
Quarts, $1.00. 


Full measure guaranteed by us. 





mi 


The only economical way to 
buy olive oil. The best way 
to insure its quality. 


FREE 


Sixteen - - page book of tempting salad- 
recipes. Ask your dealer for it today. 


Pompeian Company, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. 



















coe it on in the wes 
way—it will STAY 
sewed. The NUB keeps 
the stitches from slipping 
and loosening. 


The DeLong 
Hook & Eye Co. 





TRADE maRn 
REG US PAT. OFF, 
















Money on 
i) Hoosier Ranges 
and Heaters 


Why not buy the Best when 
you can buy them at such low 
Factory prices, with 
latest improvements, 
appliances and conven 
iences? The money you 
save on your Hoosier you 
can put into fuel. Thirty 
K days free trial in your 
own home before you buy. 
Send postal today for large free 
catalog and prices. 4 


201 State St., Marion, Ind. 


Save Considerable 
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NEW COMPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT 
I:xtra large Stencil Outfit for all home decorations. Consists of 20 
it stencils on oil board, 6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb 
er Full directions, chart of« 









lors,and catalog. FREE with outfit 

illed Crash Rose Pillow Top. cils can be used many time: 
Ne dr awing or tracing neces omplete outfit prepaid for 
pecial price, $1.00. FRE NC H ART STENCIL CO Desk 127, 
2 Kast 12th St., New York, Send tor free new Fancy Work book. 








ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled, Wood or 
tin rollers. ‘Improved’ requires no 
tacks. Inventor's signature on genuine: 


Pf ory, a. 
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By Marion tlarris Neil 
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Breakfast Dishes 
To Serve on Cool Mornings 





IENNA TOMATOES. Cut each tomato required in halves. 

Shape some sausage meat into round cakes. Fry each cake 
brown on both sides, and, when cooked, flatten them out a little 
to make them match the tomatoes in size. Laya sausage cake on 
each half of tomato, on that put half a slice of bacon, and then the 
second half of tomato. Heat the tomatoes in a quick oven until 
they are tender but not broken. Put a piece of parsley stalk into 
the top of each tomato. Serve hot. 











CALLOPS OF COLD MEAT. Biend together in a saucepan 
over the fire one tablespoonful of flour and one tablespoonful 

of butter; add one cupful of stock and half a cupful of milk. Stir 
the mixture until it boils for three minutes, season with salt and 
pepper; add one cupful of diced cooked meat or chicken. Divide 
into buttered scallop-shells, sprinkle with breadcrumbs and bake. 





RIPE RAGOUT. Washa pound of tripe and cut into strips. 

Melt two tablespocnfuls of butter, add two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped onions and the tripe, cook for ten minutes. Add a cup- 
ful each of tomato and celery cut small. Simmer until tender. 
Garnish with toast points and parsley. Serve hot. 





ODFISH KEDGEREE. Mix halt a pound of cooked 
shredded codfish with one cupful of boiled rice. Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter; put in the fish and rice, season with salt, 
pepper, nutmeg and mace. Stir over the fire until hot, add one 
hard-cooked egg rubbed through a sieve. Put ina pile on a hot 
dish. Garnish with hard-cooked eggs and decorate with parsley. 


Dainty Case Cookery 
Dishes to Serve for Luncheon 





= BASKETS OF VEGETABLES. One of the prettiest 
features in modern cookery is the use of dainty little cases 
which are used as receptacles for fillings. They are especially 
nice for luncheon dishes, as they produce a good effect with a 
minimum of trouble and may usually be prepared beforehand. The 
baskets are made of savory short crust. Fluted gem-pans are 
lined with it and baked in the oven, and filled with a macédoine of 
vegetables mixed with a little mayonnaise and chopped aspic jelly. 





ey ROLLS. Scoop out the soft part of four dinner roils 
and fry in deep fat. Scald twelve oysters in their liquor. 
Blend one tablespoonful of butter with one tablespoonful of flour, 
add the liquor, stir until it boils; season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice, add half a cupful of cream, one tablespoonful of 
breadcrumbs and the oysters. Divide into the rolls and heat. 





OTATO CASSELOTTES. Perhaps the simplest illustration 

of case cookery is the potato casselottes, made of potato paste, 
seasoned and mixed with raw yolks of eggs, egged and bread- 
crumbed and fried in hot fat, and filled with small, ready-cooked 
vegetables or with ragott of poultry or meat. 





LIVE AND ASPIC SALAD. Mix sliced stuffed olives with 

aspic jelly, divide into wet molds and set in a cool place. 
Turn out into paper cases. Chop four tablespoonfuls of cooked 
ham, mix with sufficient aspic jelly to cover, season with red pep- 
per, stir until beginning to set, then put into a forcing-bag and 
decorate the top of the jellies. Garnish with lettuce leaves. 





OACHED EGGS IN POTATOES. Wash your potatoes, 

bake until tender; cutin halves lengthways and scoop out the 
soft part. Rub half of the potato purée through a sieve, add one 
tablespoonful of white sauce, with seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Line the shells of the potatoes with this. Then put in a layer of 
white sauce, sprinkle with grated cheese, and upon this place a 
poached egg. Sprinkle with grated cheese and pour over more 
sauce. Placeon a buttered baking-tin and brown in a hot oven. 
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RIED KIDNEYS WITH TOMATOES. Cut three sheep’ 
F kidneys in halves, take off the outside skin and remove the 
core. Melt one tablespoonful of butter in a frying-pan, put ir 
the kidneys, cut side down, and let them fry for two minutes; then 
turn them, and cook for three minutes; keep hot. Prepare neat 
rounds of bread about three inches across; fry in the butter and 
gravy left in the pan. Cut three firm slices of tomato; cook until 
just tender, in the frying-pan or oven. Arrange the bread on a 
hot dish, on each piece place a slice of tomato, then a kidney 
sprinkled with salt and pepper, and two little rolls of bacon. 








X TONGUE IN CASES. Chop a shallot, put it in a sauce- 

pan with one sliced tomato and one cupful of brown sauce; 
cook for twenty minutes. Strain. Dissolve one tablespoonful ot 
gelatin in one gill of boiling water and strain to the above. Pound 
one cupful of cooked tongue, add a little sauce and half a cupful 
of cream, mix and rub through a sieve. Beat the brown prepara- 
tion on ice until spongy, then add the tongue, season and fill into 
cases. Cool, and garnish with hard-cooked whites of eggs. 








~ISH TIMBALES. For the batter beat up one egg, add one 
cupful of flour, half a cupf 


salad oil. Mix until smooth and glossy. Dip a timbale-iron into 
t fat, let stand for four min 


1utes, drain and dip into the batter 
held in a cup—to within half an inch of the top of the iron; return 
at once to the fat and hold until the batter is crisp, then remove 
from the iron. Blend two tablespoonful: 


pful of milk and one tablespoonful of 





} 
no 


of butter and two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, add one cupful of milk, stir until boiling, add 
salt and pepper to taste and a cupful and a half of cooked flaked 
fish. Allow to heat, then fill into the cases. 
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ERE are a few of the 

many good things you 
can make more appetizing 
and delicious, if you use 
Cox’s Gelatine in the prep- 
aration of them: 


Desserts, savories, creams, salads, 
jellies, frozen dishes, gravies, cold 
meats, etc. From soup to dessert 
Cox’s Gelatine will add a tempting 
touch to almost every dish. 


It has been the standard for over 
70 years. Dissolves instantly 
in hot water. Cox’s Gelatine 














is now sold by grocers every- 
where at 10c for the small size 
and 15c for the large size pack- 
aye. look for the red, white 
and blue checkerboard boxes. 


‘To add variety and make your 
daily menu more attractive, 
send today for 


Cox’s New Manual 
of Gelatine Cookery 


Compiled by Marion Harris Neil, 
containing recipes for nearly 200 
nutritious dishes prepared with 
Cox’s Gelatine. It is free. 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept. B, 100 Hudson St., New York 
Sole Agents in U. 8S. A. for 
I. & G. Cox, Litd.y 
Edinburgh, 
Scotland. 
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my good digestion, and between the two 

was about as bluea girlas ever worked in 
a New York office. At last I decided that 
I’d rather be lonesome in congenial sur- 
roundings of my own thanin the stiffness of 
a furnished room, or the inhospitality of a 
boarding-house, and that the only way I 
could repair my rebellious stomach was to 
prepare my own meals. Therefore I set out 
to look for kitchenette apartments. ‘Those 
in the center of the city were so expensive 
that I dismissed them without aregret, while 
those within my means were so far away 
from the business district that they were out 
of the question. 

SoI sallied forth one Saturday afternoon 
to find rooms that would be suitable for me 
to do ‘light housekeeping” in. ‘Those that 
were furnished rented for exorbitant prices, 
and, with their pseudo cozy-corners and 
glaring draperies, were even more repellent 


[= lonesome and had completely lost 
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By Elizabeth Lewis 
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What a Business Girl Can Prepare on a One-Burner Gas Stove 


dollars a tiny ice-box, and concealed it with 
a rag rug to match the floor covering. 

It took some time to find a dining-table, 
large enough to seat four guests, that would 
not look out of place in a living-room. At 
last, in a second-hand store, I discovered a 
walnut table. As it usually held magazines 
and books J did not clear it for my solitary 
meals, but purchased alow wickertea-wagon, 
setting my food upon it and wheeling it to 
my favorite corner, where I ate at leisure. 
This tea-wagon cost ten dollars, but as it 
was my only extravagance I felt that I 
could afford it. The salad and dessert 
courses were placed on the lower shelf ready 
to replace the soiled dishes of the preceding 
course. Instead of linen I used paper towels, 
doiliesand napkins, which were a great deal 
cheaper than laundry bills. 


S I HAD little storage room marketing 
was done from day to day on the French 


This Sweeper 
Cleans and Sweeps in 
One Operation 


Do away with the drudgery of 
everyday back strain. Let a 
Duntley Special Pneumatic 
Sweeper do your cleaning. The 
combination of the powerful 
pneumatic suction nozzle and the 
revolving brush draws not only 
the dust and dirt from your car- 
pets and rugs, but picks up lint, 
ravelings and pins 727 one operation. 


This sweeper is easy to handle 
and handy in reach- 
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than the room i was giving up, so my task : | 
dwindled to a search for two unfurnished Bee a | 
sunny rooms, with accessible running water. 
These rooms J found, in an old-fashioned 
downtown house, fortwenty dollars a month. 
Economy was not my objectin changing, yetI felt that I ought to 
save enough over my usual rate of living to pay eventually for the 
furnishings. My bare living expenses amounted to fifty-six dollars a 
month, so I figured that, deducting twenty dollars rental for the new 
rooms, it would leave thirty-six dollars, or nine dollars a week, for 


plan. I left my order on the way to the 
office in the morning, selecting the meat, 
vegetables and fruits up to the following 
day’s dinner, and calling for them at night 
on my way home. Whenever | longed for 
a little cold ham, roast beef or other cold cooked meat the delicatessen 
store came tomy assistance. Because of the dangers from dust and 
bacteria I was careful never to buy anything exposed to the air, 
purchasing allcrackers, cereals, potato chips and dried fruits in pack- 
ages, and whatever cake, rolls or pastry I needed from a Woman’s 









Pneumatic Sweepifr 


Only the finest ma- - 
terials are used in 
making this sweep- 
er. Every one is fw” 


PHOTOGRAPH BY JESSIE TARBOX BEALS 


Table Set fora Christmas-Week Guest 


Rigidly Inspected ; 
and Tested ap 
before it leaves our 


food and accessories and to contribute toward furnishings. I:xchange, where all food was kept under glass. Bread I bought factory. A ; phe 

In a real kitchenette the culinary apparatus is usually concealed wrappedfroma near-bybakery. Half a pint of cream was delivered mbes A 7 be 2 
in cupboards and behind wooden panels. The gas stove is quitepre- every morning, while for cooking I used evaporated milk. Allens 3 | R oh a. 
tentious and boasts two burners and an oven; there are a sink, a Canned goods I found useful occasionally, and, as most products cata a Alig Zong 


able value for the 
money. Write to- 
day for more par- 
ticulars. 


pantry and even anice-box accessible. Mytask was toduplicate these 
conveniences as far as possible without sacrificing the cozy appear- 
ance of my sitting-room. I bought a box couch for twelve dollars. 
By lifting the top my pantry was disclosed to view. In one half I 
kept a one-burner gas plate and necessary cooking utensils, while the 
other halfacted as asupply closet, all groceries, seasonings, etc., being 
stored in jars that were plainly labeled on the top so that they could 
be selected ata glance. On theinside of the cover I arranged a series 
of pockets for cooking-spoons, knives, forks, a can-opener, bread and 
paring knives and an egg-beater, so that when ‘‘the pantry” was 
open they were within immediate reach. 


are now put up in half-quantities for the convenience of light house- 
keepers, there was little waste. Sometimes a canned soup or soup 
cubes and powdered soups proved of great help. 

Too many women attempt to do light housekeeping who end ona 
diet of tea and toast. I resolved to eat three nourishing meals a day, 
allotting to the preparation and clearing away time equivalent to that 
formerly spent in going to and from my boarding-place and waiting 
to be served, Breakfast was prepared in ten minutes and cleared 
away inten. As I had an hour and a half at noon I could spend an | 
hour at the house; twenty minutes of this were used for rest, leaving | 

| 
| 
| 








Acents: 
Investigate our Money- 
Making Plan. Excep 
tionalfroma profit- 
making stand- 
point. Every 
demonstration 
means a sale. 
DUNTLEY PNEUMATIC SWEEPER CO. + 

6495 South State St., Chicago, Ill. 


Originators of Combination Pneumatic Sweepers. 





forty in which my simple luncheon was prepared, eaten and cleared 
away. For dinner thirty minutes, sometimes less, were consumed 
in preparation, while the clearing away, listing of supplies and 
straightening of the pantry took fifteen more minutes. 


IRSTI selected utensils of aluminum, as it transmits heat quickly, 

thereby saving considerable time in the preparation of a meal. 
Although special articles in aluminum are rather expensive, in order The easiest way to plan the menus was by the week, as I could | 
to cook several foods at once on a one-burner stove adequate equip- then see exactly what was needed day by day and utilize everything. | 
ment was necessary, so I included several of these special dishes in 
“my pantry.” Among them were a small steamer, a triplicate V HEN a cooked cereal was scheduled for breakfast it was pre- 
utensil (consisting of three parts which fitted together so that they /V pared at night in the teakettle double-boiler. I used the same | 
just covered the burner),a double-boiler with wide heating surface, methodin cooking fruits. ‘The only time to have rolls was when a 
a small teakettle with double-boiler attachment, a double omelet- cooked cereal or boiled egg was planned, as the rolls could then be 
pan, six custard-cups and a griddle, quickly steamed ina small sieve over the boiler. If the menu called 

In addition I bought a pint saucepan, a bread-box, a bread-hoard, for two articles, like tomatoes and Hamburg steak, both needing a 
two pint bowls, two enameled plates, a tin measuring-cupand one of — sauce or frying-pan, the double omelet-pan was utilized. I used 
glass, a small strainer, a purée-sieve, a pint pitcher, an egg-beater, powdered coffee, dissolved in boiling water. Whenever I had soup 
cooking spoons, forks and knives, two small dishpans and adish- or cocoa for luncheon it was often started before my rest, the other 
scraper, A perforated plate with a dome-shaped tin cover proved foods being easily prepared later. In case I madea cream vegetable 
excellent for toast and also acted as the oven when an occasional — soup, like corn or as] varagus, I did not strain it, but left in the veg- 
baked apple or potato was in order. For butter a well-decorated etables for bulk. I made sure that each meal contained a proteid, 
Japanese casserole was kept on the window sill. AsIchanced toown asthe tendency in light housekeeping is toward starch and sweet. 
a samovar and a chafing-dish they fell into use whenever I had “ real lor dinner meat or fish was always planned, as well as one starchy 
company’”’ in to a meal, and at least one fresh vegetable. Occasionally I introduced a cooked 

Realizing that there was only one of me, I chose a card-tableat a —_ dessert, either making it at noon or starting it as soon as I arrived at 
“dollar ninety-eight’’ to holdthe gas plate when inuse and toact as__ night. Tuesday’s dinner is a good example of the use to which my 
a kitchen table when preparing and clearing away meals. When in steamer was put. The raw ham, sliced thin and covered with equal 
use I coveredit with white oilcloth; the rest of the time it sojourned, quantities of water and milk, was placed in the bottom to simmer; 
folded up, behind a door. the potatoes, cut in strips, were set on the rack, together with a small 

A bookcase with glass doors acted as china-closet, being stocked pan of the lima beans which were tobe reheated, while the sponge pud- 
with green Japanese dishes, silver and Colonial glass to serve four ding, occupying small aluminum cups, was placed in a corner by itself. 
people. There was room on the lower shelves for occasional left- By the time the ham and potatoes were done the beans were hot, and 
overs, bottles of ketchup, Worcestershire sauce, etc., all of which the pudding was completed when I was ready for it. Thetriple utensil 
were hidden by shirred curtains fastened inside of the doors. came into use when several foods needed boiling or pan-cooking. 

During the winter, by careful planning, I managed to get along In order to conserve the natural flavors and to avoid disagreeable 
without ice, but when warm weather came I purchased for five odors I was always careful to cover the foods while cooking. 
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Wind 
and Cold 


y 
Me e\ DO NOT CHILL YOUR CHILD 
, Sa WHEN HE WEARS 
en 
mia t\ 
« “\\ Saxony Brand 
4 ‘1 
4 Sweaters, Leggings 
and Caps 


They are made of the best 
worsted in many styles in 
White, Oxford, Copenhagen, 
Tan and Red. Just the play 
clothes for children on cold days. 
Ask your dealer for Saxony 
Brand; if he cannot sup- 
ply you give ushis name 
and we will send you a 
descriptive folder and a 
delightful fairy story called the Wise Little Hen 
that will interest your children. We will supply 


























you if your dealer cannot. Address 
Oa ———— - S = a _ . SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
: : | 4 Hunnewell Street Needham Heights, Mass. 
Schedule Giving Menus for One Week in Late Winter | 
MONDAY ; DINNER LUNCHEON LUNCHEON 
BREAKFAST mond Te yer in Milk Tunny-Fish Salad Bouillon | 
ee . _ Steamed Potatoes Bread and Butter Ham Sandwiches 
Grapefruit Tone Lima Beans Lettuce Salad Jellied Oranges Cookies Radishes 
Poached Eggs on Toast vy . Swern = dl S bowey alae 
: Steamed Sponge Pudding With = Apple Turnovers CES 
Coffee C; “ DINNER PI 2 . 
anned Peaches Cold Roast Beef Give your poor, tired, burning 
LUNCHEON Tea Re re ae pee DINNER feeta chance. Stop the irrita- 
‘ Creamed Potatoes _ Steak With Mushrooms tion of that constant pinching. 
Swiss Cheese, Lettuce and Rye- Corn Oysters Lettuce Salad Baked Potatoes Take the sting out of that sore 
Bread Sandwiches > DNE Junket With Canned Pineapple = poi | ese sad ee st ~ gs 
: Oli res WEDNESDAY T PI Tomato Salad corn. UseNurse’s Negligeeshoes 
Cocoa yao Cake BREAKFAST ig Grapefruit Chocolate Cake | and forget that you have feet. 
. Sliced Bananas With Lemon Juice ; Tea 1 : ay phone and tylegmran- 
DINNER Creamed Dried Beef on Toast FRIDAY i pamela ; 
Hamburg Steak Coffee BREAKFAST SUNDAY 1] famous Durée Kid, noise- 


Apple Sauce 

Cornmeal Mush With 

Maple Sirup 
Whole-Wheat Rolls 


Stewed Tomatoes Potato Chips 
Dressed Lettuce 
Bananas With Cream 
Tea Oatmeal Cookies 


less soles and rubber 
heels, lace, buttonand 
Oxfords. Adapted 
to street and house 
wear. 


LUNCHEON 
French Toast Dipped in Egg 
With Canned Peaches 
Cocoa 


BREAKFAST 
Malaga Grapes 


Coffee Frizzled Dried Beef on Toast 




































LUNCHEON Coffee Price $3. Delivered free anywhere. State sizewhen 
DINNER (One Guest) Cre ‘ S 7, ee i ordering. Sizes 2%to 10, B, C, D, E,F; Oxfords same price. 
TUESDAY Cream of Pea Soup ry Selig Meg As erst | bpp ie ona poe 2% ot ee 
Lamb Chops sl Od ones, ool ag - DALSIMER *2s3&%°s PHILADELPHIA 
BREAKFAST Spaghetti in Tomato Sauce ; _DINNER Simmered Pork Chops 
Coddled Apples Lima-Bean Salad Boiled Halibut With Egg Sauce Potatoes _ Sliced * gmeeee 
Prepared Cereal With Cream Jarred Figs With WhippedCream —Gcjory polled Rice = ss  Raspberm Wee at Inut Cak mar BERTHE MAY’S 
Whole-Wheat Rolls ea ot » i Ay oso ‘“ a aspDerry Tes alnut Caki RE? MATERNITY 
Boiled Eggs - Coffee ———— " | ye: 
LUNCHEON THURSDAY sane SUPPER (Three Guests) Pri [i ») CORSET _ 
; = xt Welsh Rabbit on Saltines " / fad The best corset of this kind; made 
Cream of Tomato Soup With BREAKFAST SATURDAY Stuffed Olives Fruit Salad ‘Y | _ for its own purpose—can be worn at 
Beaten Egg Malaga Grapes BRE AKFAST Brown-Bread Sandwiches ‘ ) any time, allows one to dress as usual 
~ Bread and Butter Scrambled Eggs Rye Biscuits Oranges Nut Cake | and preserve a normal appearance. 
Sliced Oranges § Maple Cake Coffee Coddled Eggs onToast Coffee Coffee With Marshmallows Prices from $5 Upward 
: | Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. 
SS Oo: oo _ — J} Call at my parlors or write for Booklet No. 20, 
ak ee eee which is sent free in plain envelope. 











BERTHE MAY, 10East 46th St., New York 



































Monday, 3d, 1913 DIARY OF A MERE MAN 


. OINTING a spoon at my head, Tess last night demanded my purse. ‘I’m a Community 
Silver-ette, fiercely militant’, she threatened. ‘My platform— women’s nght to new 
A spoons if their old ones are worn or hideous.’ 


HOLD-UP Tuesday, 4th, 1913 


‘Tess and my purse out shopping. 


Wednesday, Sih | 913 


A chest of Community Silver arrived today. Tess is certainly some spoon chooser!” 
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blank 
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Community Silver is built by overlaying solid silver upon a “backbone” of stiffer metal. This solid silver is so especially thickened at the weanng points, 
and toughened to resist wear, that in a long lifetime you will never see or touch anything but pure silver. 


AT YOUR SERVICE FOR 50 YEARS. SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra). In Canada, $2.75 
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IN ALL 
BAKING 


and cooking receipts 
calling for baking 
powder 


USE “ROYAL 


You will have bet- 
ter and finer food 


and safeguard it 
against alum. 


In receipts calling 
for one teaspoonful 
of soda and two of 
cream of tartar, use 
two teaspoonfuls of 


Royal Baking Pow- 


der instead. 


Do not permit 
your biscuit and 
cake to be mixed 
with low-grade pow- 
ders which get their 
strength from sharp, 
corrosive acids. 


Doctors will tell 
you that such pow- 
ders add an injurious 
substance to the 
food, destroying in 
part its digestibility. 


Laws in most states 

provide that the 
components of a 
baking powder shall 
be stated in an 
ingredient clause 
upon the label. It 
is unwise to use a 
baking powder un- 
less it is thus shown 
to be made from 
cream of tartar. 
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By Ida C. Bailey-Allea 


The Cranberry in New Ways 
Some Good Recipes 
Old-Fashioned Cranberry Dumplings 


1 Quart of Cranberries 2 Cupfuls of Flour 


1!',4 Cupfuls of Water 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 1 Tablespoonful of 
4 Teaspoonfuls of 


Sugar 

34 Cupful of Milk 

Prepare a cranberry sauce of the first three 
ingredients. Make up a biscuit dough of the 
remaining materials, shape it into rounds and 
steam them for twelve minutes. Serve with the 
cranberry sauce, accompanied by a hard sauce 
made of brown sugar and butter. 


Baking Powder 


Cranberry and Raisin Pic 


2 Cupfuls of Cran- 16 Cupful of Cracker 
berries Crumbs 
', Cupful of Seeded 1 Egg 
Raisins 1 Tablespoonful of 


Orange Juice 
Pastry 

Add a cupful of water to the cranberries and 
raisins, and simmer gently until the cranberrics 
burst open. Sweeten, cool, add the orange 
juice, crumbs and egg, and turn into a pie-plate 
lined with pastry. Finish the top with criss 
cross strips to represent lattice work, and bake 
in a rather quick oven for twenty-five minutes. 


1 Cupful of Sugar 


Cranberry Jelly 


1 Quart of Cranberries 114 Cupfuls of Water 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 

Boil the cranberries and water until the 
former burst; sift the pulp, add the sugar and 
stir until it is dissolved, then pour into cups, wet 
in cold water, to stiffen. If boiled after the ad 
dition of the sugar the jelly will not harden. 


Cranberry Fruit Salad 


Allow half a banana, two orange section 
and a few seeded and halved Malaga grapes to 
each person. Peel the bananas, cut in halve 
and cut in thin slices crosswise, but do not 
disturb the banana shape. Set these pieces, 
slightly separated, on a bed of shredded lettuce. 
Place the orange sections on one side and the 
grapes on the other, after marinating well in 
plain French dressing, and pour cranberry salad 
dressing over the banana. Serve very cold. 


Cranberry Salad Dressing 
2's Tablespoonfuls of 


Olive Oil 
1g Teaspoontul of Salt 


3 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cranberry Jelly 
1 Tablespoonful of 
Lemon Juice 
Melt the jelly. Add the lemon juice, oil and 
salt, and beat thoroughly. 


Apples, Cranberry Style 


Select perfect apples, core them and fill the 
space in each with cranberry conserve or jelly. 
Bake gently, basting frequently with a sirup 
made of equal parts of sugar and water. When 
tender transfer to a plate, and pour over them 
the sirup, which should be cooked down until 
thick enough to jelly. Chillthe apples. Serve 
with whipp xed cream flavored with cranberry 
sauce, using a quarter of a cupful to one c upful 

of cream. Sweeten to taste. 


Cranberry Conserve 
1 Quart of Cranberries 


1 Cupful of Water 
Juice and Pulp of 2 


2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
2 Cupful of Chopped 
Raisins 


Oranges 1 Cupful of Walnuts 
Grated Rind of Half an Chopped 
Orange 


Wash the cranberries and add the water, 
oranges and raisins. Cook until the cranberries 
burst and are soft; add the sugar, stir until 
dissolved, skim, turn in nut meats and chill in 
individual molds. 


Steamed Cranberry Pudding 
1 Cc cing of Milk 3 Tablespoonfuls of 
> Eg Melted Butter 
1 Teaspoontul of Salt » Cupful of Sugar 
About 3 Cupfuls of Teaspoonful of 
Ground Entire- Cinnamon 
Wheat Bread- 14 Teaspoonful of 
crumbs Cloves 
1 Cupful of Cran- A Dash of Nutmeg 
berries 
Beat the eggs with the salt and sugar, add 
the milk, butter and spices, and stir in the 
cranberries with enough crumbs to make a 
drop batter. Steam for one hour. Served hot 
with cranberry pudding sauce. 


Cranberry Pudding Sauce 


is | ‘upful of Butter 1 Cupful of Powdered 
2» Cupful of Strained Sugar 
Cranberry Sauce 


Cream the butter, then beat in the powdered 
sugar slowly, alternating with the cranberry 
sauce. If the latter is added too rapidly the 
mixture is likely to curdle. 


What You Can Do With a 
Bunch of Celery 


( *IELERY as a cooked vegetable often solves 
- the troublesome question of a substantial 
vegetable dish for the main course at luncheon 
or supper. By the addition of milk, or a little 
cheese or egg, the food value can be raised until, 
if supplemented with whole-wheat bread, it 
may be substituted for meat. The coarse out 
side stalks may be used for all cooking pur 
poses if the tough strings are removed. ‘This 
is easily done if a sharp knife is inserted under 
them at the root end, and the strings are pulled 
away toward the top of the head. 


Brown Celery 
2 Cupfuls of Celery 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Diced Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Brown or — Salt and Pepper to 
Chicken Stock aste 
3 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Tablespoonful of 
Butter Tomato Ketchup 
Wash and scrape the celery, cut in small 
pieces, and fry, until softened, in two table 
spoonfuls of butter. Add the stock and sim 
mer until tender. Rub the remaining butter 
and flour together, thicken, add the seasonings, 
and let boil. Serve very hot. 


Celery and Cheese au Gratin 


2 Cupfuls of Celery 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Cut in 4%-inch Butter 

Pieces *; Cupful of Grated 
1 Cupful of Celery Cheese 

Stock 34 Cupful of Duttere | 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Crumbs 

Flour Salt and Pepper to 
1 Cupful of Rich Milk Taste 


or Cream 


Cook the celery in two cupfuls of water until 
tender; use one cupful of celery water as celery 
stock andadd tothe milk. Melt the butter, add 
the flour and gradually the liquid, allowing it to 
boil up once; add the seasonings and celery 
Pour half of this into a buttered baking-dish, 
add half of the grated cheese, then the balance 
of the celery sauce and cheese; cover with but- 
tered crumbs and set in the oven to brown. 
Garnish with celery curls. 


Escalloped Celery and Eg¢s 


1'. Cupfuls of Milk 1 Teaspoonful of Silt 
1 Cupful of Celery 1g Teaspoonful of 
Stock Pepper 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 2 Cupfuls of Diced 


Flour Cooked Celery 
4 Tablespoonfuls of 1 Hard-Cooked Eggs 
3utter A Few Drops of Onion 
*, Cupful of Buttered Juice 


Crumbs 

Cut the celery into dice, then simmer unt’! 
tender in water to cover. Reserve one cupful cf 
the liquid, add to the milk, and make a sauc 
of this, with butter, flour and seasonings; add 
the cooked celery and put a layer in a buttered 
baking-dish; chop the eggs, sprinkle on a light 
layer, add more celery, continuing until the 
dish is filled. Cover with the buttered crumbs, 
and bake in a moderate oven until browned. 


Creamed Celery on Ham Toast 

Celery Sticks 3 Inches Minced Ham 

Long Buttered Toast 
Cieam Sauce 

Allow six celery sticks to a person, simmer 
ing them until tender in salted water to barely 
cover. (Do not throw the liquid away, but 
add it to the stock pot.) Spread the buttered 
toast with the ham, arrange on a platter, pour 
over the cream sauce and set three sticks of 
celery on each slice of toast. 


Celery Relish 


A celery relish, delicious for use with cold 
meats, and one which may be prepared in mid- 
winter, may be made as pen 


2 Cupfuls of Chopped Tablespoonful of 


Cabbage Salt 

2 Cupfuls of Diced 4 Minced Green 
‘elery Peppers 

14 Cupful of Brown 14 Tablespoonful of 


Sugar Pepper 
4 Cupful of Finely Yq Cupful of Grated 
Minced Onion Horseradish 
Mix well in a stone crock. Cover with fairly 
weak vinegar, set the lid in place and keep in 
a cool place for at least three days before using. 


A Good Celery Sauce 


There is no more delicious accompaniment 
to boiled fowl than a celery sauce. To make it 
use the following recipe: 


1 Cupful of Cooked 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Diced Celery Butter 

1 Cupful of Celery 44 Cupful of Cream 
Liquor yaa and Pepper 

1 Cupful of Chicken 6 Tablespoonfuls of 
Stock Flour 


Make a sauce of the celery liquor and 
chicken stock, thickened with the flour and 
butter rubbed together; season and add cream 
and celery. 
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To understand thoroughly and 
convincingly, the practical economy 
of Phoenix Silk Hose for daily 
wear, buy it by the 4-pair box. 





Worn alternately, four pairs of 
Phoenix Silk Hose ensure satisfac- 
tion and length of service that, until 
proven, seem almost unbelievable. 
Phoenix Silk Hose is made of the finest 
quality pure-dye thread silk and is abso- 
= lutely free from artificial ‘‘ weighting.” 
Women’s, 75c, $1, $1.50, $2 Pair 
= Men’s 50c, 75c, $1.00 Pair 
Ask your dealer to show you 
Women’s No. 404, the very best $1 
silk hose of its kind ever produced. 

= At All Good Shops 

= ** Made in America” by 


PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS 
222 Broadway, Milwaukee 
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Powder introduced 1867 
Cream 1913 






Aluminum, and all metals. 
IIarmless and Effective. 
Send for FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. for box (Powder) postpaid, 
or 25c. for 4 pt. jar (Cream) p’tpaid. 
Electro Silicon Co., 

30 Cliff St., New York. 





At Grocers and Druggists. 
We pack Hamilton Coupons. 





| Both of Equal Merit for Cleaning 
} and Polishing Gold, Silver, Nickel, 
















Extension 


Trade 


Originated and conducted by the 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 


An old-established school affiliated with the Central 


Hospital of Philadelphia. 


Thorough training is essential for the best paying 


positions. Earn money while learning. 


Write today for Syllabus and booklet ‘Three 


Questions’ questions you want answered. 


Philadelphia School for Nurses 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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_ ‘yy To keep a. Napkin ne sath tho chin 


A GIFT FOR LITTLE FOLKS—Just what you’ ve bee n looki ng for. 
bud ; I 


A napkin fastener! In Pink, Blue and Ro 1 
decorated card in box—50 cents postpaid. Hee < 
the best shops or write for Our Free Year Book. 
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Send for this FREE 
Recipe Book 


An illustrated book of recipes for 
Desserts, Jellies, Puddings, Candies, 
Ice Creams, Sherbets, Salads, ctc., 
sent FREE for your grocer’s name. 
Pint sample for 2c stamp and groccr’s name. 


CHARLES B. KNOX CO. 


Johnstown, N. Y. 
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A New England Boiled Dinner 
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By Anna Barrows 


EATED at a bountifully spread table, where 

food from all over the world is served, course 
by course, on china, glass and silver produced 
by high artistic skill, we of this generation 
hardly realize that not many generations ago 
our ancestors were cooking a whole meal in one 
kettle and serving it on one platter, or even from 
the pot itself. 

In these days of high prices many of us will 
do well to copy the thrifty methods of our fore- 
mothers. Even a superficial study of the com- 
position of foods will show us that in many of 
the so-called national dishes all the necessary 
elements of complete diet are combined. Irish 
Stew, Scotch Broth, Hungarian Goulash, Pot- 
au-Feu and New England Boiled Dinner are 
instances of the sort. 

Water is the first need of the body, and in 
these dishes it is supplied in part by the meat 
and vegetables, which average about three- 
fourths water. 

The carbohydrates, which should constitute 
the larger bulk of our food, are provided by the 
vegetables and dumplings and grains, and 
these are made more substantial and filling by 
the fat of the meat; and meat fat is more pala- 
table in combination with vegetables than it 
would be in other forms. 

We look to the meat for most of our protein, 
though some of that comes from grains and 
vegetables, and we also depend upon the meat 
for flavor. There is no way where a little meat 
will go so far as in some of the combination 
dishes referred to, where it is cooked a long 
time, its flavor and substance being put in 
more available form by this means than when 
it is cooked quickly by the still more primitive 
methods of broiling and roasting. 

Wherever we buy fish, flesh or fowl we shall 
find that the price of a cut is based partly on 
the proportion of meat to bone, and still more 
upon the tenderness of the muscles. Therefore 
our money will go farther if we cook tough 
muscles slowly and long enough to make them 
tender, and, by the aid of water, extract all 
flavor and nutriment possible from bones. 


‘HE important thing is to understand the 
best way of cooking the meat. Good meat 
hould be chosen, but not the most expensive 
cuts; portions from the lower part of the legs, 
breast and such parts are suitable. This is true 
of beef, veal, mutton and lamb. When broth 
or bouillon is especially desired cut the meat 
in sections and begin the cooking with cold 
water. When only a little broth or gravy is 
needed keep the meat in larger sections, use 
less water, and that boiling hot, and more 
flavor will remain in the meat. A thick iron 
kettle, or an earthen one, or a fireless cooker 
should be used, as the cooking must be slow to 
get the desired result. 

For some stews or for fish chowder the in 
ferior portions, bones, skin and gristle, may be 
cooked first and the broth drained over the 
better portions later, or two kettles may be used. 
The point is to extract by moisture and heat 
all goodness possible from the edible material; 
then, by cooking vegetable substances in such 
broth, to make the meat flavor all the dinner. 
If cooked together the bones should slip from 
the meat when it is ready to be served. 

Sometimes the iron pot takes the place of 
the oven, the meat being put in with drippings 
and browned and turned until the effect. is 





| Salt C odfish, or 











much like that of a roast. For tough meats 
the pot is covered, and the steam softens the 
fibers. The result is a pot roast, or braised 
meat. 

The New England boiled dinner differs from 
the stew in that the meat is salt; hence the 
broth is of less value,’though it is often used 
to flavor other soups made of vegetables, like 
peas or beans. Moreover special effort is made 
to keep each vegetable distinct from its neigh- 
bors, though all are cooked in the same pot and 
flavored with the meat. The fat of the meat 
aids in this by coating the vegetables and thus 
preventing their.adhering to each other. For 
this reason this dinner may be less quickly 
digested than some, but it is admirably suited 
to outdoor life. 

To serve, the meat is left in compact form 
in the center of the platter, and the potatoes, 
beets, carrots, turnips and cabbage are arranged 
around it to the best advantage. Squash is 
sometimes served with a boiled dinner, onions 

rarely. The vegetable hash which usually suc- 
ceeds such a dinner is quite as great a favorite 
as its original form. 


VEGETABLE and corned-beef salad is 

quite possible and sometimes would be 
more attractive than the hash, good as that is 
when properly made. Often both salad and 
hash may be served from the remainder of a 
boiled dinner provided a day intervenes. Then 
meat and vegetables should be cut in fancy 
shapes for the salad, as all the rough edges may 
be chopped fine for the hash and thus nothing 
be lost. 

To serve cold the meat should be firmly 
pressed in a loaf pan and then cut in thin slices. 
For the salad any ragged edges and surplus 
fat should be removed and the slices cut in 
strips about one inch wide and three inches 
long. 

Beets, carrots and turnips may be cut with 
vegetable-cutters in stars and crescents, or in 
half-inch slices and then in cubes. 

Potatoes had better be cooked on purpose if 
they are needed to extend the other vegetables, 
and they may be cut in curls or balls before 
boiling and all the scraps remaining cooked by 
themselves for the hash. Some new celery 
chopped fine will add to the flavor of the whole. 

Marinate each vegetable by itself in a French 
dressing well flavored with mustard. Arrange 
the meat in the center of the platter, and put 
each vegetable by itself in the corners or in 
alternate strips, or mix all together just before 
serving if desired. Pass mayonnaise, or a 
cooked dressing, with the salad, rather than 
mix it with the vegetables, as that makes a 
rather too substantial food for some persons. 

The salt codfish, or ‘*Cape Cod turkey,” 
has long been esteemed in New England, and 
many a family has looked forward to a salt-fish 
dinner with as much pleasurable anticipation 
as the inland dweller has to a shore dinner of 
fresh fish. 

The codfish must be freshened sufficiently 
and yet retain a hint of its saltness. Some 
housekeepers like to serve it in larger sections 
with a garnish of crisp salt pork, hard-boiled 
eggs and white sauce or drawn butter. Mealy 
potatoes, golden carrots and dark beets should 
accompany it, the high colors of eggs and 
vegetables being an agreeable contrast to the 
Jack of color in fish, potato and pork. 
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When you plan the 
meals remember that 
*Steero’’ ‘‘fits in’ every- 
where. 

**Steero’’ answers the 
question, ‘‘What shall fj 
I give them today?’’ | 
‘*Steero’’ Bouillon fl 
Cubes can be used in so_ || 
many ways that you are | 
able to prepare some dish 
that all will like. | 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


ra 
He 
 & 


The wonderfully delicate, | 
delicious, appetizing flavor of | 
**Steero’’ Bouillon appeals to | 
all. Many housewives have |} 
discovered that ““Steero” Cubes | 
give zest and savor to many || 
dishes and are a great aid in | 
cooking. “The many uses for | 
*“*Steero” are published in our | 
new cook book, written by an _ || 
authority on cooking.  [t will | 

i 
| 


be found a valuable help in the 
kitchen. Il 


Trial Box of 
““Steero”’ Cubes and the 
New “Steero” Cook Book || 
Mailed for 10c ) 
| 
| 








(stamps or coin). We send enough 
**Steero”’ Cubes for four cups of 
**Steero’’ Bouillon. Prove the con- | 
venience of ‘‘Steero’? Cubes and | 
how quickly ‘‘Steero”’” Bouillon can _ |} 
be made. Just drop a ‘‘Steero’’ 
Cube into a cup and add boiling — |] 
water. | 
**Steero’’ Bouillon Cubes are sold | 
by druggists, grocers and delicatessen 
dealers in boxes of 12, 50 and 100 | 
Cubes. Ask for *‘Steero’’ Bouillon — |i 
at soda fountains, lunch rooms, ete. 
‘The word ‘‘Steero’’ is on the wrap- 
per of every genuine ‘‘Steero”? Cube. | 
Look for it. 
Don’t fail to send 10 cents 
for the *‘Steero’” Cook Book 
and the four Sample 
Cubes to 


Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William St., New York 
Distributors of 
“*Steero”’ Bouillon Cubes 


Under Pure Food law 
Serial No. 1. 
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“A gift must live beyond the time 
of giving, 
And give each day new pleasure 
by its living!’* 


For the Children at Christmas 


Volland Books 








For the little ones, there is no more delightful gift 
than this charming, new book of verses, Animal 
Children —by Edith Brown Kirkwood. Humorous, 
instructive and unique. Fully illustrated in colors 
by M.T. Ross. Boxed, $1.00 net. 

In the same series, the now classic Flower Chil- 
dren—by Elizabeth Gordon, with 85 illustrations in 
color by M.T. Ross. Boxed, $1.00 net. 

And Bird Children—another popular book of 
amusing jingles by Elizabeth Gordon with 85 pic- 
tures in colors by M. T. Ross. Boxed, $1.00 net. 








THE BEE wuo 
WOULD NOT WORK 








To the astonishingly successful Punk y Dunk book 
of last year, we have added Punky Dunk’s Friends, 
a charming series of tales for the little folks. Each 
of the three volumes tells a story that is pure fun, 
but concludes with a kindly moral. Beautifully 


illustrated incolors. Three volumes boxed,$1.00 net. 











Punky Dunk’s Playmates is another new series 
of the popular Punky Dunk books. Three volumes, 
each handsomely illustrated with color pictures, 
and artistically bound. The set of three, boxed, 
$1.00 net. 

















Here is a Book For Old and Young 


A book you will enjoy reading~—and even more 
enjoy giving to others. In this great book, Clare 
Briggs, the famous cartoonist, has depicted the fas- 
cinating happenings of “ when you were a kid” in 
his own laugh-making way. Clever verses by 
Wilbur D. Nesbit combine to make “Oh! Skin-nay” 
the most entertaining book ofthe year. 128 pages, 
artistically bound in heavy boards, $1.50 net, 


FOR SALE AT BOOK, STATIONERY 
AND GIFT SHOPS 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will mail books upon 
receipt of price. 

Our beautiful New Catalogue artistically illustrated in 
colors will be sent free upon request. When writing, 
Please mention your dealer’s name. Catalogue shows 
many of the latest Volland Art Publications — Christ- 
mas Cards, Calendars, Juvenile Books, Gift Books, Occa- 
sion Polders, Place Cards, Holiday Novelties, etc. It will 
be of great assistance in selecting inexpensive but 
appropriate Christmas Gifts. 


P. F. VOLLAND & CO., Art Publishers 
100 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, U. S. A. 


Y Each Publication bears ! Z 
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The Young Mothers’ Guide to 
Wise Feeding for Children 
By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE YOUNG MOTHERS’ REGISTRY is a department conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed to give 


monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


Babies must be registered before they are six 


months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which 


must be filled out and returned. 


Advice on the care, feeding, etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. 


Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of THE LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. 


Desserts the Baby May Have 


T IS usually wise to give the baby a dessert 

with the idea of adding a little extra nourish- 
ment to his meal rather than simply to gratify 
his taste. Desserts made with milk are usually 
the most nourishing for the baby and also the 
most easily digested. 


JunkeT. Junket is one of the first desserts 
the baby may be allowed. It may be given 
when he is one year old and used at the end of 
his dinner or else made part of his supper. It 
is made in the following manner: 

Warm a pint of fresh milk to 98 or 100 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; add a teaspoonful of sugar, 
a pinch of salt and two teaspoonfuls of essence 
of pepsin, liquid rennet or a junket tablet; stir 
for a moment, then allow it to stand until it is 
firmly clotted, which will take about twenty 
minutes at the temperature of the room; then 
place on ice. 

Junket may be frozen and used in place of 
ice Cream in summer or for variety. 


Ir1sH-Moss BiaNcmaNGe. Another nour- 
ishing and dainty dessert for the baby is 
Irish-moss blancmange: 

A quarter of a cupful of Irish moss, a cupful 
and a half of cold water, a cupful and three- 
quarters of milk, a quarter of a saltspoonful of 
salt, and a third of a teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Soak the moss in cold water for about twenty 
minutes, then place it in a double boiler with 
the milk. Cook from twenty to thirty minutes, 
or until it thickens when dropped on a cold 
plate; then add the salt, strain through a very 
fine sieve or through cheesecloth; add the 
vanilla and strain again; pour into a cold wet 
mold and cool quickly, then place on ice until 
it hardens. A little top milk and very little 
sugar should be served on it. Care should 
be taken not to make it too stiff. 

The Irish moss may be obtained in a drug 
store; or along the Massachusetts and Maine 
coasts it may often be picked up on the beach. 


VANILLA IcE CreAm. A year-old baby may 
be allowed a little plain, homemade vanilla 
ice cream about once a week, A simple recipe 
is the following: 

One cupful of cream or part milk, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
vanilla, a speck of salt. 

Blend all the ingredients, and when the sugar 
is dissolved freeze in a small pail. 


Sorr CustARb. The milk and egg desserts 
are usually those next given to the baby. Soft 
custard is the best one to begin with: 

One cupful of milk, two eggs, two tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar, half a saltspoonful of salt, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of vanilla. 

Scald the milk in a double boiler, beat the 
eggs, add the salt and sugar and pour the 
scalded milk on gradually. Pour back into 
the double boiler and stir constantly until it 
looks creamy and the foam has disappeared; 
then remove at once from the hot water, cool 
and add flavoring. 


Rice PuppiNcs are simple and safe to give 
a baby from the time he is eighteen months 
of age: 

A quarter of a cupful of rice (carefully 
washed), two tablespoonfuls of sugar, one salt- 
spoonful of salt, one pint of milk. 

Mixall the ingredients well, pour into a small 
baking-dish and bake for two hours, rather 
slowly at first. Cut the crust several times and 
stir it into the rest of pudding.. Let it brown 
before taking from oven. 


AppLE TaPIoca,OR ‘‘ BIRD’s NEst PuppING.” 
Combinations of apples and tapioca are at- 
tractive and nourishing desserts for a baby 
from two years of age. 

A quarter of a cupful of granulated tapioca, 
one tablespoonful of sugar, a pinch of salt, one 
pint of boiling water, three tart apples, sugar 
and nutmeg. 

Mix the tapioca, sugar and salt, pour the 
boiling water on slowly, and cook in a double 
boiler for fifteen minutes. Pare and core the 
apples and fill the holes with sugar and a little 
nutmeg; then pour over these the tapioca 
mixture. Cover the dish and bake for half an 
hour. This may be served with a little cream 
and sugar. 


BAKED APPLEs, apple sauce, clarified apples, 
“apple snow,’ stewed prunes and prune jelly 
are all suitable desserts for a baby from the 
time he is one year old. 


Menus for Small Children 


HILDREN enjoy a variety as well as 

adults, but it is often difficult for a busy 
mother to think up a different menu for each 
day in the week. The following suggestions 
are given for children from the ages of two or 
three years up to six or eight. 

Fruit for breakfast is usually best given half 
an hour before the rest of the meal if this can 
be arranged. 

Sunday 

BREAKFAST (7 TO 8 A. M.). Orange; saucer of 
oatmeal; coddled egg; glass of milk; bread and 
butter. 

DINNER (12 TO 1 p.M.). Cupof mutton broth; 
white meat of chicken; baked potato; fresh peas; 
cranberry jelly; bread and butter; vanilla ice 
cream; sponge cake, 

SUPPER (6 Pp. M.). Milk toast; cup of cocoa; 
prune jelly and a ginger snap. 


Monday 


BREAKFAST. An apple; hominy; three strips 
of broiled bacon; graham bread and butter; cup 
of cocoa. 

DINNER. Purée of celery; lamb chop; maca- 
roni; String beans; bread and butter; orange jelly. 

SUPPER. Cereal and milk; bread and butter; 
cup of milk; piece of gingerbread. 


Tuesday 
BREAKFAST. Ripe peach; cracked 
picked-up codfish; toast; glass of milk. 
DINNER. Clam broth; roast beef; rice; spinach; 
bread and butter; apple tapioca pudding. 
SUPPER. Cereal and milk; cup of cocoa; bread 
and butter; apple sauce; graham cracker. 


wheat; 


Wednesday 
BREAKFAST. Anorange; oatmeal; glass of milk; 
poached egg; bread and butter. 
DINNER. Chicken broth; boiled fresh codfish; 
baked potato; lima beans; bread and butter; junket. 
SUPPER. Milk toast; glass of milk; prune jelly; 
graham cracker. 
Thursday ° 
BREAKFAST, Ripe pear; farina; broiled bacon; 
graham bread and butter; cup of cocoa. 
DINNER. Purée of potato; rare steak; stewed 
carrots; macaroni; soft custard. 


Supper. Lightly scrambled egg; toast and 
butter; glass of milk; baked apple; cornmeal 
cracker, 

Friday 


BREAKFAST. Stewed rhubarb; cereal and milk; 
bread and butter; cup of cocoa; coddled egg. 

DINNER. Beef broth; roast lamb; spinach; 
baked potato; Irish-moss blancmange. 

SUPPER. Nursery biscuit and milk; zwieback; 
glass of milk; stewed prunes; lady finger. 


Saturday 


BREAKFAST. Ripe peach; hominy; 
bacon; whole-wheat bread and butter; 
milk. 

DINNER. Purée of pea; lamb chop; young and 
tender beets; spaghetti; bread and butter; apple 
snow. 

SUPPER. Oat jelly and milk; cup of cocoa; dry 
toast and butter; stewed rhubarb; one cracker. 


broiled 
glass of 


Fruits and vegetables mentioned should be 
given in season. When not obtainable home- 
canned vegetables and fruits may be substi- 
tuted. 

No matter how carefully a menu is planned, if 
it is not served correctly the results will not 
be satisfactory. It must be remembered that 
articles intended to be served hot should really 
be hot and not lukewarm; that cold dishes 
must be very cold to be appetizing 

At ameal an occasional sip of water may be 
allowed, but the chief amount of water should 
be given between meals and not with them. 
Itis a good plan to make a practice of having 
the children take a glass of water on arising in 
the morning and one between meals. 

Eating cookies, candy and other sweets be- 
tween meals is also exceedingly bad for the 
child. Children crave sweets and they should 
be allowed in a moderate amount, but they 
must be given as dessert at the end of dinner. 
If this is made a hard-and-fast rule never to be 
broken it will be very soon looked upon as a 
matter of course and the child will not tease 
and beg for what he knows he cannot have. 

It is a very bad practice to allow a little tea 
and coffee to be added to the milk in order to 
coax the child to take it. This little taste soon 
leads to a strong craving for more. 


Advice to Prospective Mothers 
By Marianna Wheeler 


Co from prospective mothers are answered by mail. 


No questions of this character are answered in 


the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of THE Lapies’ Home JouRNAL, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering 
any questions about the mothers themselves, but not about children, 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 


No questions of this 


kind will be answered in THE JourNAL. She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 
Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for November, 1913 














To keep your hands 
delicate and soft, use 
the treatment given 
below. 





Do your hands 
exaggerate 
your age? 


Age shows first in your hands. 
The everyday exposure to dust 
and grime, the unavoidable tax of 
your daily tasks, with the hurried 
cleansings often necessary, impose 
a constant strain on their skin. 
It is this that makes your hands 
wrinkled, flabby, rough, red and 
coarse-looking. Only by proper 
care can you ward off the ageing 
effects of this constant strain andre- 
store the natural beauty of the skin. 


How to keep your hands 
firm, smooth and white 


Just before retiring, fall a basin 
with hot water and make a good 
lather of Woodbury’ s Facial Soap. 
Soak your hands in this for about 
five minutes. Then rub them 
briskly with a fairly stiff brush or 
washcloth. Rinse the hands thor- 
oughly in lukewarm water, then 
plunge them in cold water for a 
few seconds. Dry them very care- 
fully, giving them a brisk rubbing 
to stimulate the blood circulation. 

This treatment with Woodbury’s, 
continued regularly, softens the rough, 
dead skin and soon causes it to disappear. 
In its place will bea new skin of deli- 
cate texture, formed with the aid of the 
beneficial properties of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. 

If your hands are in a very bad con- 
dition, use this treatment every night 
for a week or ten days to bring them 
back to their natural condition. After 
that use it regularly three or four nights 
a week to preserve the healthy condition 
and attractiveness of the skin. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap costs 25c a 
cake. No one hesitates at the price 
after the first cake. As a matter of fact 
it is not expensive for it is solid soap— 
all soap. It wears from two to three 
times as long as the ordinary soap. 

Tear off the illustration of the cake 
shown below and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to get a cake today. 


Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


For sale by dealers throughout the 
United States and Canada. 





IN CANADA 
For 4c we will send a sam- Woodbury’sison 
ple cake. For 10c, samples sale at all drug- 
of Woodbury’'s Facial Soap, epee throughout 
Facial Cream and Facial | anada__ If you 
a ive in Canada, 
Powder. For 50c, a copy when answering 
of the Woodbury Book and our sample or 
amples of the Woodbury book offer, ad- 
preparations. Write today dress the Andrew 
to the Andrew Jergens Co., = i eT 
Dept. A-10, Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Perth, Ontario. 
f WMOODBURYS | 
y) WR era Boar YS 


Write today for samples 
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One laste of Kelloge’s 
| Makes the Whole World Kin 





There is a flavor to Kelloge’s ‘Toasted Corn Flakes 
” that everybody recognizes instantly and likes from 
: the start. Kellogg’s is enjoyed by every age and in 
. every station. Always fresh and ready to serve. At 
: all grocers—and at hotels, restaurants 
9 and lunchrooms in individual cartons— 







7 clean and crisp. 





























e * 
: Look for this Signature 
i 
0, 
O. | 
To prevent disappointment, don’t merely ask for ' 
toasted corn flakes—say ‘‘Kellogg’s, please’’ 4, 
and look for this signature on the package. 















































Broadway, at Leonard Street, New York City, 1847 


bit of realism is portray- 

ed in the picture which 

is true to life as it was on 

. Broadway in 1847. Then it 
was that the silver spa@ns, 
forks and knives produced 
by Rogers Brothers and dest 
ined to become celebrated as 


| 


iD ROS 


had the first beginning in popular 
favor that has assumed the propor 
tions of a national preference. 


he Cromwell and Old Colony pat- 
terns here illustrated are much 
admired, and,in a measure, reflect 
the quaintness of early designs. 
Like all 1847 ROGERS BROS. silver 
ware, they are made in the heaviest | 
grade of silver plate, and backed 
by the largest makers with an un- 
qualified guarantee made possible 
by an actual test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 
Send for illustrated catalogue'L-28° 


‘INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 


Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 


. MERIDEN, CONN. 
Git eae NEW YORK- SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO-HAMILTON,CANADA 


Tea Spoon 

















Oid Colony 
The Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Piate Knife 























